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CHAPTER I. 
BANDA DELGAMA. 
The first thing that Banda Delgama could 


remember was the death of his mother. 

The slight figure, in graceful folds of white muslin, 
ceased te move about the house, and lay motionless 
on a white bed—a bed covered with a white counter- 
pane and hung with white mosquito curtains—curtains 
bordered with white muslin and white lace. Eyelids 
hid the large dark eyes and long black lashes lay on 
the brown cheeks, and two little hands were folded 
on the breast of his mother when the ayah led him 
into herroom. Another ayah followed with his little 
brother, Tikiri; and the ayahs walked with noiseless 
steps to the bed and stood beside it, in silence, while 
tears rolled down their faces and fell on their white 
cloths. 

Banda was afraid, and Tikiri screamed, and the 
ayahs then led the children down a passage to a chape| 
that had been built by their father for Lord Buddha 
—a chapel where a lamp, fed with cocoanut oil, burnt 
all might and all day, and buds of flowers lay before 
Images made of ivory, silver, and gold—Images too 
sacred for human handling and kept in a glass case. 
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Rain beat against the windows ; the leaves of the 
palms in the plantations were burnished and the 
cocoanuts shone there like polished gold. 

Presently the ayahs went with the children to the 
portico of the bungalow, and hid there behind some 
dwarf palm trees, to watch the English doctor drive 
up in the bullock cart that had been sent to fetch 
him from the railway station, about ten miles distant. 
A servant met the doctor and led him into the 
bungalow, and, afterwards, the ayahs whispered that, 
if the native doctor from the village had been called 
in, the life of their mistress might have been saved, 
perhaps, 

Before long, the English doctor came back to the 
portico, followed by the butler, and Banda saw him 
put a strip of white paper into his waistcoat pocket. 
The rain had almost ceased, a rainbow was reflected 
on the hills, and the doctor drove back to the railway 
station, The butler looked sadly and thoughtfully 
after him, and Banda crept to the butler’s side, and 
looked, too, until the rapid little bulls and the cart 
were hidden by palms and plantains. The tall, stout 
doctor, in white clothes and a topi, was in some way 
connected with the room where his mother lay in the 
mysterious sleep that made the ayahs cry. He drew 
closer to the butler, and when he saw that the man 
was crying, too, he sobbed in a way that only sleep 
could comfort. 
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Banda’s father, Tikiri Delgama, traced his ancestry 
to the last King of Kandy ; but his estate had been 
impoverished by a spendthrift parent, and when the 
mother of his two little boys died, his expenses were 
barely covered by his receipts, His estates lay among 
the Kandyan mountains, and his bungalow was sur- 
rounded by hills, hills wreathed with mist in the early 
morning, and played upon by cloudlets all day during 
the monsoon season. Villages dotted in the valleys 
supplied labour for his paddy fields and cocoanut 
plantations; and, as he was a good master, men and 
women worked willingly for him. He wore, on 
ordinary days, a white cloth and a white jacket, and 
his long black hair was twisted into a knot (called 
a conde) at the back of his head. On festival 
occasions, he swathed himself in much white muslin, 
and added a short, crimson silk jacket, embroidered 
with gold, and a “‘ pincushion” hat. This costume 
may still be seen by people who visit the temple of 
the Sacred Tooth, at Kandy, and who look there at 
the portrait of his royal ancestor. 

An out-door life had made him wiry and thin, and 
he looked tall, although his height was that of the 
ordinary man. His features were small and deli- 
cately formed, and his hands and feet were almost 
womanly in size and shape. ‘Large dark eyes, a 
wide mouth, showing gleaming white teeth, a clean- 
shaven face,—these things helped to make him a 
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Kandyan gentleman in appearance, a man whose 
ancestors had enjoyed for many generations such 
culture as Ceylon gives to her own children. 

Delgama was a devout Buddhist. 

His ancestors had seen the Portuguese conquest of 
the maritime provinces, the ascendancy of the Dutch, 
and the final subjugation of the Kandyan country 
by the English. But the religion of the conquerors 
had never touched any member of his family, The 
Precepts of Buddha had been taught to him as soon 
as he could speak; and his earliest recollections were 
of Buddhist temples, and Images of Buddha, whose 
benevolent face seemed to be always asleep. As soon 
as his baby hands could grasp anything, he was taught 
to lay flowers before Buddha; and the first proud 
moment of his life was when he placed in a temple a 
burning incense-stick, | With his mother, he repeated 
night and morning the Five Precepts, promising not 
to kill any living thing, not to steal, not to love any 
woman but the one who would one day become his 
lawful wife, not to be untruthful, and not to touch 
intoxicants, He had always before his eyes the 
example of his gentle soft-voiced mother, whose life 
lay in the house and who rarely went further than 
the garden. Each day, after the first meal had been 
cooked, his mother $et apart food for the priests, and 
often he stood by her side when a monk came to the 
house. Prepared rice and various kinds of curries 
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were wrapped in fresh plantain leaves and _ laid 
carefully in the begging-bowl of the mendicant, plan- 
tains and other fruits were added, and then his 
mother placed her hands palm to palm and bowed low 
before the holy visitor, He tried to imitate her ; and 
often he was sent into the plantations to fetch more fruit 
and fresh plantain leaves, and he was taught that 
to feed priests is not only a duty but, also, a privilege. 

When he grew older, the priests in a neighbouring 
vihara (monastery) taught him many things in a school 
attached to their temple, and he learnt not only to 
read Sinhalese in sing-song fashion, and to write round 
Sinhalese characters, but he was taught, also, things 
concerning the world he lived in, himself, and his 
Destiny. These last things he found very difficult 
to fathom ; and when an old priest, with shaven head 
and shaven face, said that ‘‘all life is sorrow,” he 
promised himself that his own life should be happy, 
at any rate. 

As he grew older, however, the philosophy of 
Buddha reconciled him to many things, such as, for 
instance, the conquest of Ceylon by the English. 
The cultivation of the mind was what he, being a 
Buddhist, must aim at, and consider all-important; 
and that could be carried on best under a firm and 
stable government. : 

His father had succumbed to the white man’s 
curse— drink; and the family property required atten- 
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tion ; so his education ceased when he reached the 
age of fourteen. Afterwards, his whole time was 
taken up in superintending the estates, buying and 
selling buffaloes, planting and thrashing paddy, looking 
after cocoanuts, over-seeing coolies, and selling pro- 
duce. Often he wished that his education had not 
ended in the temple school, that he had been sent to a 
Colombo College ; but he took up his father’s work 
without a complaint, vowing, however, that his own 
sons, if he had any, should go to College. 

His parents died: first his mother went, afterwards 
his father ‘‘ dropped into silence.” He discovered 
then that the estate had been mortgaged by his father, 
and that he had inherited many heavy debts. This 
state of things made him put off marriage ; and he was 
almost thirty when a beautiful orphan girl became 
his wife and was brought by him to the home of his 
ancestors, 

At that time he built a little chapel in his house for 
Lord Buddha; and there he and his young wife 
offered flowers at sunrise and sunset, said prayers, and 
repeated the Precepts. The servants did the same 
things, a lamp was kept burning in the chapel always, 
and the buds of fresh white flowers were placed 
twice a day before the Images. 

Those were happy days for him. He rose before 
daylight, and went to take a bath in a shed covered 
with dried palm leaves, were a deep well supplied 
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fresh, cold water. A cupof coffee was served after- 
wards ; then his horse was brought to the door, and 
he rode away, looking at trees laden with cocoanuts 
and fields bright with paddy, and passing peasant 
girls who poised on their heads chatties filled with 
water. Naked children rubbed sleepy eyes, sleek 
buffaloes stood up to their necks in ponds, rooks 
cawed a loud “‘ good morning,” and frogs mixed their 
shrill treble with the contralto notes of birds, while 
he talked to the overseers and gave orders for the 
work of the day. Having finished his business, he 
rode leisurely home again ; and when he passed the 
place were his parents had been burnt, he bowed 
low, thinking of the time when his ashes would be 
there, with the ashes of his mother, His wife met 
him in the portico, and together they went to the 
chapel of Lord Buddha. In her white robes, 
draped as only Kandyan women know how to drape 
muslin, his girl-wife looked, he thought, very like a 
large white lotus. He liked to see her standing 
before the Images, hands placed palm to palm and 
raised to her forehead, large dark eyes full of love 
and tenderness. 

Then they had breakfast. 

From eleven to two everyone in the bungalow and 
on the estates rested; and this time he passed in his 
wife’s apartments, which were on the coolest and 
pleasantest side of the house. The same rooms had 
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been occupied by his mother, and they seemed to be 
hallowed still by her gentle, loving presence. Often 
he talked to his wife about his mother, and still, in 
her name, he offered flowers to Lord Buddha. 
After the hottest hours of the day had passed by, 
he went out again to superintend the work of the 
estate. Sometimes a coolie was ill, and then he 
visited a mud hut and asked what the village doctor 
had ordered in the way of food and medicine. Plaited 
cocoanut leaves lay on the floor, clay chatties held rice 
and water, leaves were used as plates, and fingers 
served for knives and forks; but the peasants bathed 
twice daily and washed their cloths often, and in 
the mud huts were clean, simple-minded men and 
modest, soft-voiced women. A cotton cloth from 
the waist to the ankles was worn by the men, and the 
women had the same cloth, hanging from the shoulder 
and covering the breast. The cloths were red, or 
orange and red, and cloths of white muslin were 
kept for festive occasions, The cloths were sold 
by Afghans and Moormen, who visit remote Sinhalese 
districtsand act there as money-lenders and merchants. 
The gay every-day cloths contrasted admirably with 
the dark skin of the peasants—skin polished with oil 
after the morning bath and shining like satin. In the 
fields, among the paddy, the natives made gorgeous 
pictures, and when the ripe yellow paddy was cut, 
the great artist Nature enjoyed herself, Black hair, 
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washed daily, hung over the shoulders of both men 
and women, or was twisted into a knot at the back 
of the head; and although the sun was hot, this hair 
was the only protection they needed, for they were 
sturdy people, fed on rice and vegetables, and 
accustomed from their youth to work in all sorts 
of weather. Their faces shone with peace and 
contentment, for Lord Buddha has taught that a 
well-spent life is the surest path to present and 
future happiness. A peasant now, a prince in the 
next life, perhaps, if the peasant keeps the Precepts. 

On the estates, several little boutiques had been 
built, and there the men gathered to drink tea, 
possibly sometimes to enjoy a little toddy. Sweet 
toddy, drawn in the early morning from the flowers 
of the cocoanut, and drunk the same day, is not 
intoxicating ; and if arrack (fermented toddy) was 
smuggled into the boutiques, then Delgama knew 
nothing about it. The women chewed betel, and 
a fresh betel leaf, filled with tobacco, areca nut 
and chunam, was considered a great luxury after the 
work of the day was finished. If a blind or a lame 
person came to the estates, none refused to give him 
a handful of rice or a small coin. He had sinned 
in this life, or in a former life, and he was suffering for 
some past wickedness; but we all make mistakes, and 
by helping beggars we can help ourselves. No man 
can escape from the consequences of his thoughts 
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and acts, but punishment patiently borne ensures a 
happier re-birth—so the peasants on Delgama’s 
estate had been taught by priests and parents. 

Work ceased at five o’clock, and then, after a 
bath and a meal of rice and curry, the villagers 
enjoyed the music of the tom-tom and the flageolet. 
At a birth—a wedding, or a funeral, it was usual to 
beat the tom-tom——no ceremony could be carried on 
without the national drum, and during the full-moon, 
the tom-tom was heard at intervals all through the 
night. The monotonous music of the tom-tom had 
been made beautiful to Delgama by association and 
habit ; and when the yellow moon threw a motherly 
light over the cocoanut palms, and the night air was 
fragrant with jungle scents, he liked to walk on his 
estates and listen to the tom-tom. Sometimes a priest 
came to preach at the bungalow during the full-moon; 
and, after betel and coffee had been offered and 
accepted, he accompanied the visitor back to the 
vihara, and then he returned home alone. Owls 
hooted in the trees, frogs croaked in the ponds, 
snakes and land-crab rustled in the grass, and, over 
all, spread the soft, amber light of the full-moon. 
Delgama was not a poet, his education had scarcely 
begun when the work of a man had been thrust upon 
him, but he had an, honest, loving nature and he be- 
lieved in the religion of his forefathers. He would 
not hurt the smallest insect, and the happiness of 
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others was very dear to him, Sometimes, on such a 
beautiful, calm night, he stood looking at his home, 
surrounded by palms and sheltered by hills, and his 
heart then seemed to be so full of happiness that he 
thought it would burst. Fire-flies innumerable flitted 
past him, dancing in the air and quivering in the trees; 
high up in the sky was the yellow moon ; and from 
the hills and the valleys came the homely music of 
the tom-tom. His heart at such times overflowed 
with happiness, the world looked then so calm, so 
beautiful, that he could not believe, although he 
accepted in practice, the teachings of Lord Buddha 
about man and this life. 


CHAPTER II. 
A DANA. 


A son was born to Delgama—born without the 
anguish that ushers a child into the western world— 
and he was a proud man. Tom-tom beating and 
fireworks celebrated the great event, and a feast was 
given to all the people on the estate. Afterwards, 
he worked even harder than before, thinking of the 
boy who would one day inherit his property and 
wishing to hand it on free of the debts that made 
his own life so difficult, When he came home now, 
for breakfast, his wife met him in the portico and held 
out a little image of himself to be kissed. In the boy’s 
great, dark eyes, he saw himself reflected, and he 
was never tired of watching the growth of his son 
and of making plans for the boy's future. 

Another boy was born a year later. 

Then a cloud crept into the bungalow, only a 
little cloud at first, but a cloud that grew, in spite of 
his efforts to get rid of it. His wife’s health remain- 
ed delicate after the birth of his second son, and 
during a monsoon season, she was laid aside by 
jungle fever. The monsoon lasted a long time that 
year, and when water made lakes in the valleys, fever 
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became prevalent in the mud huts of the peasants 
and penetrated even into his own home. After his 
wife sickened, he carried her to the seaside, and left 
ner there with the chi'dren, hoping that sea air would 
restore her to health again. But it was not to beso. 
Each time he paid his wife a visit, he found her 
thinner, paler, weaker. Doctors were called in, 
and much money was spent on them and their 
medicine, but no good was done in this way. His 
wife begged to be taken home again, and, with fear 
in his heart, he granted her request. One evening 
the bullock cart conveyed his family along the jungle 
track to the bungalow at Dombagola, and when he 
lifted his wife from the cushions and carried her into 
the house, he knew that she had come home to die. 
She knew this, too, most likely, for she looked wist- 
fully at him, and sorrowfully at the little boys, and 
she uttered no word of joy. 

Afterwards, he went, alone, to offer flowers in the 
chapel of Lord Buddha. He did not pray there for 
his wife’s recovery, because his religion had taught 
him that such prayers are useless, Death comes 
to all : in each home a loved face is missing. Buddha 
said that the transitoriness of this life is its greatest 
sorrow, and he showed how we may escape from 
a personal life into an impersonal state of peace and 
happiness. Delgama had fancied that his happiness 
would last many years. Now he must count the 
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happy minutes, for his wife grew weaker each day, 
and no medicine, no doctor made her any better. 
She lay patiently on a sofa, watching the children at 
their play and listening to the sleepy songs of the 
ayahs ; and her eyes turned lovingly towards him 
when he came into the room. She talked very 
little, but she whispered sometimes that, in her next 
life, she would not be very far away, perhaps. 

About two miles from the bungalow, at the top of 
a rocky hill, was a small chapel, cut in the solid 
rock; and there, under a dome-shaped stone, lay 
the ashes of a Saint—a holy man who had developed 
supernatural powers during his last earthly life. 
This Arahat had work to do for men still, it was 
said, and he would not enter Nirvana until his work 
for them was finished. Delgama’s mother had gone 
to this relic-mound in times of trouble, and had 
prayed to the Saint for assistance ; and there he, too, 
went during his wife’s illness. Sometimes he climbed 
the hill before the sun had risen ; but oftener he went 
to the chapel after the work of the day was done ; 
and the monks, who had charge of the place, looked 
at him with pity and astonishment, for he shut 
himself up in the chapel and prayed and wept. 

His wife had come to him without any dowry. 
The estate badly netded money, but he had seen a 
portrait of his wife and had fallen in love with her 
beautiful face. His neighbours, who had expected 
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him to bring home an heiress, made remarks ; but he 
laughed at their disappointment and said:— 

‘‘T would rather be happy than rich. ” 

Now the roundness had left his wife’s cheeks, and 
she felt like a feather when he lifted her from the sofa 
to the bed ; but she was dearer to him then ever 
before. To hope against hope is, no doubt, foolish: 
but he did it. He sent’to Colombo for an English 
doctor, when the native doctors said that before the 
next full-moon his wife would have passed into 
another life ; and he listened to words of hope from 
a man with a London diploma and wrote in return 
for such comfort large cheques. 

The blow fell one morning, a little before daybreak. 

He was asleep when the butler came to fetch him, 
and before he could reach his wife, she had passed 
into another life. 

‘‘Bury her jewels with her” he said, and he 
returned to his own room. 

After the English doctor had been and gone, the 
body of his wife was placed in a coffin—a coffin 
covered with silver paper and closed by a glass 
lid-—and the coffin was carried into the portico and 
placed there on atable. Delgama went to the coffin 
and sat down beside it. He could see his wife’s 
slight figure, draped in white muslin, and her peace- 
ful face. On her neck and arms were ornaments 
that had been in the Delgama family for many 
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generations, She wore ear-rings and finger-rings of 
priceless worth. Flowers circled her, and on her 
breast was a bud of the white lotus, Lights had 
been turned down low in the portico, and Delgama 
remained there throughout the night. 

He knew that, the following day, the casket that 
had contained his wife must be placed on a pyre and 
burnt. “‘ [tis best so” he said to himself. Some 
Buddhists—poor people who cannot afford wood 
and spices—bury their loved ones in the earth, and 
let bodies slowly decompose and mix with the ele- 
ments, Ina monastery, Delgama had seen a decom- 
posing body, also a skeleton with eyeless sockets ; 
and he shuddered while remembering these things, his 
mind refusing to connect the gentle, peaeeful figure 
in the coffin with cold, clammy soil, decaying leaves 
and nauseous insects. The pyre would be built 
where his mother had been burnt, and one day— 
before long perhaps——his ashes would be in the same 
place. But he must clear the estate of debts first : 
he must live for his children’s sake. 

He went to the room where his little boys were 
sleeping, and looked at them in their cots, The 
children had been crying ; but now sleep kept them 
in the land of dreams and they were happy and quiet, 
On the floor, beside each cot, an ayah slept, and 
the room was almost dark, a light burning low, and 
moon-beems creeping through slatted windows. He 
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returned to the portico, passing unheeded refresh- 
ments placed there by the butler, and stumbling 
over rugs and against chairs, and he sat down again 
beside the coffin, and buried his face in his hands, 

The butler, wearing a white cloth and jacket, and 
with hair fastened back by a tortoise-shell comb, came 
noiselessly into the portico several times during the 
night, looked at his master and went silently away. 
His master had been good to him and he had loved 
the gentle lady whose body lay in the silver-covered 
cofin. On the butler rested the responsibility of the 
coming ceremony ; and when, at daybreak, he came 
to his master and respectfully asked a question, Del- 
gama looked at him with blood-shot eyes and told 
him to go about his business. 

There was much to be done. 

Pandals, shaped like arches, must be erected at 
intervals on the way from the bungalow to the pyre, 
and each pandal must be decorated with plantain 
leaves, torn into strips, and with sprays of cocoa-nut 
and areca-nut. Friends must be met at the railway 
station and conveyed to the bungalow, and for these 
people a suitable meal must be prepared. The priests 
would require only cocoa-nut water, betel and coffee ; 
but various curries must be made ready for the other 
guests, also condiments and swéetmeats, The tom- 
tom beaters had been warned that their services 
would be required, spices and fragrant herbs had 
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been ordered from Colombo, and a pyre of sandal- 
wood was being built. 

At daybreak, an old priest came towards the 
bungalow, walking slowly through the paddy fields, 
leaning on a staff, He stopped beside the pyre that 
men were building, and looked at the work that was 
being done. 

He was a very holy monk and the coolies placed 
their hands palm to palm and bowed to the ground 
when he walked on to the bungalow. He left his 
sandals on the steps and went quietly into the portico, 
where Delgama, who had sunk into a state of stupor, 
was sitting beside the coffin. He laid his hand on 
Delgama’s shoulder, and Delgama looked at him 
with a bewildered stare. He was the priest who 
had first told Delgama that “‘all life is sorrow ;” and 
now he spoke very gently and led Delgama to the 
chapel of Lord Buddha, and left Delgama before the 
Images. 

That afternoon, a crowd filled the portico, and 
outside, in the plantation, the villagers waited. 
Priests stood on the steps, and tom-tom beaters were 
grouped in the garden. When the sun had sunk 
behind the wooded hills, some of Delgama’s friends 
gently raised the coffin and carried it along the path, 
under the pandals,* and between the palms and 
plantains. All the mourners wore white, and the 
robes of the priests were of saffron, orange, and yellow, 
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The little sons of Delgama were carried on the 
shoulders of servants, and they followed close behind 
the chief mourner—their father. Dhrectly the pro- 
cession reached the pyre, the old priest, who had 
visited Delgama that morning, came and took a place 
beside him. The priest was clean-shaven, eyebrows 
and eyelashes as well as hair and beard had been 
taken away. His face looked like a bronze cast. 
His features were calm and almost expressionless ; 
but his eyes were kind and pitiful, and while 
Delgama bent forward to take a last look at the white 
figure in the cofin, he whispered words of strength 
andcomfort. Then Delgama drew himself upright, 
and remained with his eyes fixed on the ground ; 
the priests commenced chanting ; the people gathered 
round. After a short service, the oldest of Del- 
gama’s neighbours stepped forward and set fire 
to the wood and sticks, The tom-toms beat louder 
and louder, flames sprang up, and the air was filled 
with smoke and with the scents of spices and incense, 
The tom-toms beat louder, louder and yet louder ; 
the coffin sank amid the burning wood; and when, 
at last, the flames died away, the moon showed only 
a few ashes, 

Delgama was the last to quit the spot; and 
then he went with the old momtk to a vihara about 
a mile distant, There, in the garden, a rug was laid 
for Delgama, and beside it the old monk seated 
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himself. Presently the old monk spoke of the young 
wife whose body had been dispersed, assuring Del- 
gama that she was not dead, but that she had already 
entered upon another life. ‘‘In some new-born 
infant she may be quite close to us, even now’ he said, 

‘If only I could see her again” said Delgama, 
whose lips were quivering, 

But the old monk was silent ; and, at last, worn out 
by sorrow, Delgama lay down and slept, while his 
companion kept the three watches of the night, 
according to the rules given to the Sangha (Buddhist 
priesthood) by Lord Buddha, two thousand five 
hundred years ago. 

Six months later, when Delgama had grown more 
reconciled to his loneliness and loss, a Dana was 
held. A large, temporary building of light wood 
was built near the bungalow and divided into one 
hundred little rooms for one hundred priests, For 
a month, at least, before the Memorial Service took 
place, the servants were busily engaged in preparing 
curries, cakes and sweetmeats for the priests and 
also for the poor and the beggars who would be 
sure to find their way to the bungalow directly the 
Dana was announced. 

Banda was only four years old at that time, but 
he remembered the Dana all his life. 

As the time for the Memorial Service approached, 
coolies carried thousands of cocoa-nuts to the kitchens 
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and stripped off the husks, and fetched bags full of 
red and yellow chillies from the gardens and piled 
them in heaps, ready for use. The spices for which 
Ceylon is famous were collected and prepared to 
flavour a large variety of curries. Native sweets and 
cakes were made ready, also various native syrups. 
Sugar-cane was cut into small pieces to be served with 
coffee, betel leaves were carefully picked, and rice 
was boiled in caldrons—rice cooked in cocoanut-milk 
and looking like cotton-wool, and rice made yellow 
by saffron. Nuts and fruits, green plantains, yams, 
cucumbers and a dozen other vegetables were brought 
to the bungalow, and preparations were made to feed 
at least five hundred people for several days. 

On the morning of the Dana, beggars began to 
arrive before the sun was up—lame men leaning on 
crutches, blind men led by boys, men with elephan- 
tine limbs and other deformities, even lepers came to 
the bungalow and were taken by servants to the back 
of the house and fed there with rice and curry and 
refreshed with the milk of young cocoanuts. Later 
in the day the priests arrived, wearing their best 
robes, robes of silk, and even satin given to them by 
wealthy Buddhists. The High Priest of a neighbour- 
ing vihara brought the young men who lived in his 
College, and although some of tem were only boys, 
one and all wore the Yellow Robe and had a begging 
bowl fastened to his waist by a leather belt. Priests 
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from Colombo arrived, followed by a man who 
carried their railway tickets and a water-bottle, for 
a Buddhist priest may have nothing but his robes, 
and a water-strainer, perhaps. Viilage priests came 
singly and in pairs, and by eleven o'clock one hundred 
monks had been received by Delgama and conducted 
to the large wooden building in which each priest 
had a cell to himself. 

Banda and his little brother Tikiri looked with 
wondering eyes at the solemn monks, placed their 
hands palm to palm and bowed respectfully. They 
helped to carry round betel and they answered ques- 
tions put to them by the High Priest about the Five 
Precepts. Banda soon grew weary of his father’s 
guests; but Tikiri stood beside a boy-monk and gazed 
earnestly into the neophyte’s face. Tikiri was only 
three years old, but already he showed a leaning 
toward the Sangha, and his father believed that, one 
day, he would become a monk. 

The mid-day meal being finished, the monks held 
a service at the family burning-place. A marble 
pillar now stood on the spot where Delgama’s wife 
had been burnt ; and a marble urn held her ashes. 
This memorial had been brought from Italy, for 
nothing in Ceylon had seemed to Delgama to be 
good enough to commemorate his wife’s name and 
hand her memory down to her children and grand- 
children. He could not afford the marble memo- 
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rial, and his neighbours shook their heads and called 
him extravagant. They said, too, that the jewels 
worn by his wife on the pyre should have been saved 
for the wives of his sons, But his heart was broken, 
and he cared not at-all for the opinions of his neigh- 
bours. He worked harder than ever before, and he 
knew that the debts left to him by his father were 
being cleared off and that his sons would inherit 
estates free from encumbrances, The marble urn 
had been shown to him in a book by a stone mer- 
chant in Colombo, and he had sent to Italy for the 
beautiful memorial ; and, perhaps, if his neighbours 
had known the balm that it spread over his sorrow- 
ful feelings, they would have kept silence. 

The Dana was costly, but he would sooner have 
sold a part of his property than have omitted this 
mark of respect for the dead ; and during three days 
and three nights he ministered to the priests, waiting 
upon them himself and providing all that they might 
accept of food and clothes. 

It was the duty of each priest to preach once, 
twice, or even three times while the Dana lasted, 
and all gathered to hear these sermons, which con- 
tinued until midnight. Some of the monks, who had 
studied and meditated, thrilled the hearts of their 
hearers while describing the joys ef Nirvana. Others 
dwelt on more homely themes, such as, for instance, 
the importance of keeping the Precepts. The beg- 
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gars and maimed people were told that they, 
and only they, were to blame for their misfortunes 
and sufferings. 

Fate, Chance, Luck, Providence—these things 
have no place in the philosophy of Buddha. The 
thoughts and the actions of a man make his present 
and his future, Desire is a force, and until a man 
ceases to desire, he will be born again and again in 
this world or some other part of the universe, There 
is only one way of escape from the Wheel of Life, 
and that is to cease to desire. 

These and many other things the priests said to the 
people, preaching far into the night. Little Tikiri 
fell asleep on his father’s knee ; but Banda chased 
the fire-flies that he might not kill, and wished the 
Dana would come to an end, because the priests 
wearied him, and until they went away he might not 
ride his pony. 


CHAPTER III. 
DELGAMA’S SONS. 


After his wife’s death, the character of his eldest 
son puzzled Delgama very much. The boy was tall, 
for his age, intelligent, restless, excitable and auto- 
cratic. He was disliked by the servants, and 
always in trouble when his father was out of the 
house. Thoughtful, affectionate, gentle little Tikiri 
was a favourite with all ; but Banda was not liked. 
He was never still from the moment he woke up in 
the morning until he fell asleep at night ; and the 
greater part of his time was spent in ordering the 
servants about, and in kicking the coolies when they 
would not obey his orders. He rode out with his 
father at daybreak, and, also, after the sun had gone 
down ; but during the heat of the day, while he was 
forced to remain indoors, he worried the butler, 
played pranks in the kitchen, and teased the ayahs. 
His gleaming eyes, peering out of masses of black 
hair, frightened the women-servants ; and they lost 
all control over him when his father was away from 
home. As the years went on, Delgama became sorely 
troubled by his eldest son ; and, at last, one evening, 
he went to consult a neighbour about Banda—an 
English tea planter who had been his friend for a 
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long time. When two lounge chairs had been drawn 
near together on the verandah of his friend’s house, 
Delgama took from his pocket a long, narrow strip 
of palm-leaf, on which, in small Sinhalese characters, 
Banda’s life-history had been written by an astrologer, 
in Colombo, and he read aloud the horoscope that 
had been cast according to the positions of the stars 
at the time of Banda’s birth. 

The English tea planter, whose name was Wilson, 
knew well the customs of the people he lived 
amongst ; and he did not smile while Delgama read 
the astrologer’s forecast. He was a tall, soldierly- 
looking man, the son of an English clergyman, and 
but for the white man’s curse, he would have been 
wealthy, for his tea—the Golden Tint—found a ready 
market in London. But he was rarely out of debt 
to the Colombo banks, which obliged him at fifteen 
per cent.; and he lived away from Europeans, and 
visited Colombo only once a year. Then, for a fort- 
night, he Europeanised, attending the race meetings 
and the shows, the levee and the ball at Queen’s 
House, And each year his friends said :—‘* Wilson 
has aged a lot, poor chap!” Afterwards, he returned 
to his Sinhalese wife and children on the tea estate. 

For Delgama he felt sincere respect. He could 
understand the Sinhalese gentleman’s simple, honest 
nature and kind, warm heart ; and nothing pleased 
him better than to sit on the verandah of his home 
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and discuss with Delgama cocoanuts, rubber, tea, the 
headmen of the village, the Government Agent and 
other local topics. And Delgama looked on Wilson 
as a man whose opinion was well worth having. 

The short hour between sunset and nightfall had 
passed when Delgama laid aside the horoscope and 
looked anxiously into Wilson’s face by the light of a 
lamp that a servant had placed on atable near them. 

‘*“OF course you don't believe this horoscope >” 
Wilson suggested. 

Delgama owned that the astrologer’s forecast 
made him feel nervous. 

‘“ Let me see” said Wilson, and he took the 
horoscope in his hand and looked carefully at it. 

‘‘This horoscope is certainly curious” he said, 
presently, “‘ The boy is to become rich, but ill-gotten 
wealth will be a curse to him, and he will die, the 
astrologer says, from a bite.” 

‘The bite of a mad dog” Delgama said, 
nervously, 

‘Well, 1 suppose you have all the dogs shot that 
come near the place” Wilson said, with a laugh. 

‘All dogs are carefully watched ” said Delgama. 

Then Wilson tried to change the conversation, 

‘¢ | remember a man in India ” he said, ‘‘ a Govern- 
ment servant, in an out-of-the-way district. He was 
promised a long life by an astrologer and a peaceful 
death ; but his horoscope did not tell the truth.” 
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Delgama looked interested, so Wilson went on 
to say :-— 

‘““His name was Clarke. He went down with 
fever, and the doctor gave him up. A brick grave 
was made for him and the bill for it was sent in to 
the Government, But he recovered, and then the 
Government forwarded the bill for his grave to him, 
and requested him to settle the account. He sent 
the bill back to the Government ; and it went back- 
wards and forwards until the grave became a joke. 
People went to see it. 1 went. One day, while some 
fellows were standing by, he jumped in and said:—— 

‘It’s jolly to be alive and stand in one’s own 
grave, isnt it?” 

A cobra was in the grave, and he died that night, 
His horoscope was all wrong, you see ; and, depend 
upon it, this astrologer is making a big mistake about 
Banda.” 

But Delgama was not convinced, 

‘‘ Tikiri’s horoscope is so different !” he said. 

‘“Ah! “ said Wilson.” And what do the stars 
say about little Tikiri >” 

‘That he will become a monk. And I believe 
it. He would go into a monastery now, if I 
would let him. His brother calls him “the little 
monk ;”” and othersthave picked up the nick-name, in 
fact, | sometimes call him ‘“‘ the little monk” myself. 
He and Banda are so different !” 
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‘*Can the boys read and write >” Wilson asked, 
after a short silence. 

Delgama explained that a young priest came from 
a neighbouring Vihara to teach his little sons reading, 
writing, and the Buddhist catechism. 

‘* But Banda won't attend to his lessons” Delgama 
said. ‘‘] have complaints about him every day.” 

‘Send the boys over here for a time” suggested 
Wilson, ‘‘ | have a governess for my children. Your 
boys can come in the early morning and return at 
sunset. Mind, Delgama, ‘‘he continued” | don’t 
approve of your plans for the education of your boys. 
Take my advice, old friend. Don’t send them to a 
Christian College.” 

‘“'They must have every advantage that I can 
give them” said Delgama. ‘‘I had thought of 
sending Banda to a College, in Colombo, after Christ- 
mas; but if you will have the boys here for a time. 
I shall feel thankful. 1 don’t want to separate them, 
They are fond of one another, and | should like them 
to go to College at the same time. I have felt the 
want of a good education all my life ; and my boys 
must have every advantage money will buy. You are 
a Christian, Mr. Wilson. Why do you object to a 
Christian College ? ” 

‘* | object to a Christian College for Banda because 
he is a Buddhist’’ said Wilson. ‘‘ He has never 


touched meat, and at a Christian College meat will 
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be given him—buffalo perhaps. My father was a 
country clergyman, and he kept cows, pigs and 
poultry—to say nothing of sheep ; and from my infancy 
I have seen animals killed for food and have eaten 
meat. My earliest boyish excitement was robbing 
birds’ nests—destroying life—a thing a Buddhist boy 
is taught to consider a sin, because it is a violation of 
the first Precept. [am not saying that a meat diet 
is wrong, only that people who live on rice, and 
sweets, and vegetables, and who will not kill a fly, if 
they can help it, are quite unlike people who eat 
meat from the time they cut their teeth. I don’t 
blame you Buddhists. I am told that the hoof of a 
bull is one of the greatest marvels of Nature, and that 
dumb animals cry when they come to the slaughter 
yard. I myself have seen tears running down a 
cow's cheeks when she smelt the shambles. _ If 
Christians thought about these things, then, no doubt, 
less meat would be eaten. But that is not my point. 
I only want to show you that a meat diet will have 
an effect on Banda and alter his character. You 
know how different a game cock, fed on blood, is 
to the domestic bird that scratches up grubs for 
its family and goes quietly to bec in a tree when the 
sun sets? Tikiri will refuse to eat meat, for the 
monks in Colombé will tell him about the slaughter 
yard and things of that sort; but Banda, who is a 
nervous little monkey, will think it grand to give up 
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‘a baby diet.” Mark my words, Delgama, Banda 
will change rapidly at College, and, after a few years 
passed in Colombo, you will not know your eldest 
son. He will grow ashamed of his national dress, 
and want trousers, a black coat, a white collar and 
a bowler hat. And then the masters of the College 
will get hold of him and make him a Christian.” 

‘“No! No!” exclaimed Delgama. 

‘Yes! Yes! said Wilson, ‘‘ Banda will discover 
that all the best billets in Colombo are held by 
Christians, The Portuguese would not give a billet to 
a Buddhist, and the English prefer Christians to 
Buddhists. The English Missionary Societies, you 
know, must have something to show for the money 
sent from England to convert the Island :— 

‘‘'‘Where every prospect pleases and only man is 
vile,” 

‘* There is no coercion under British rule, of course; 
but Christianity is the religion of the ruling race, and 
to become a Christian is a stepping-stone to various 
things that a Sinhalese boy covets—covets because he 
knows nothing about them and is cut off from them 
by his religion.” 

‘* Banda will never forsake the religion of his fore- 
fathers” said Delgama, in a trembling voice. Then, 
remembering that Wilson was a Christian, he hasten- 
ed to apologise by the remark :— 

‘* Of course every man likes his own religion best.” 
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“Well” said Wilson ‘“‘ my father was a Christian, 
and my children have been baptised, but | have my 
own ideas about these things, All religions are 
guesses ; and Buddha has had more followers than 
any other religious teacher, at any rate. But that 1s 
neither here nor there. You are a devout Buddhist, 
Delgama, and it will grieve you very much to see 
Banda turn Christian, So I say :— 

‘‘ Don’t send your sons to a Christian College.” 

Two little girls, with thick black hair and large dark 
eyes, ran out of the house into a plantation, chased by 
a little boy ; and Wilson looked thoughtfully after the 
children, helped himself to whisky from a bottle at 
his elbow and called to a servant for more soda. 
Then he said :— 

‘My children shall never go to Colombo, if I can 
help it.” 

‘* But they are Christians !” remonstrated Delgama. 

‘Oh ! yes,” said Wilson. ‘‘ I sent one of the girls 
to a Roman Catholic Convent near here, belonging 
to some Order or other, and the nuns tied a frog to 
her foot for some childish fault and nearly sent the 
little thing crazy. They made her kneel on jak skin 
as ‘‘a penance. Since then | have kept all the 
children at home, under my own eye, with a Burgher 
governess, who does as | tell her. If I sent them to 
Colombo, they might grow ashamed of their colour, 
perhaps, and of their mother, who is one of the best 
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women on this earth, When I visit other tea 
planters, and see their homes, I bless my stars that | 
have a Sinhalese wife. Never satisfied, always 
grumbling, always wanting a change to England or a 
few days in Colombo, that’s the way with English 
wives in Ceylon. I mean my girls to marry young, 
and to marry men who have never left the Island and 
will never want to leave it. I have brought up my 
children to love Ceylon and to believe there is no 
place in the world like it; and now they enjoy the 
simple pleasures of a country life, and ask for nothing 
different. They shall never go, if I can help it, to the 
little, dirty shipping Capital where people who are 
nobodies in England give themselves airs on the 
strength of a white skin. Mark my words, Delgama, 
if England ever loses Ceylon, it will be through the 
uppishness of uneducated white people who can see 
on difference between a Sinhalese gentleman and a 
coolie.” 

Delgama winced. 

‘“A few days ago” he told Wilson “I was 
travelling to Kuralealo in a first-class carriage. Two 
Englishmen came to the door and looked in. They 
said something that [ did not understand, and called 
the guard, who explained that two English ladies 
wanted to come into the carriage, but that they would 
not travel with a “‘ black man.” 


‘‘ What did you do ?” demanded Wilson. 
8 
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‘“*[ went into another carriage” said Delgama, 
‘‘ My forefathers were royal people, but Englishmen 
do not think a Sinhalese gentleman good enough to 
travel with their wives.” 

‘‘ Their mistresses !" roared Wilson, ‘I know 
those men and those women. You should not have 
left the carriage !” 

‘“We are a conquered race” said Delgama, 
sadly, 

‘* You are British subjects’ said Wilson; and he 
helped himself to whisky. 

Presently the tea planter said :— 

‘* And so, Delgama, you are going to send Banda 
to Colombo, where your ancient religion is despised 
and every white shop-boy thinks himself better than 
a native of Ceylon, no matter how old that native’s 
family may be, or how wealthy! What can you ex- 
pect, if you send a raw, inexperienced boy into such 
surroundings > Is not the temple school here good 
enough for your sons > Cannot you find a Buddhist 
tutor for them and keep them at home >” 

Delgama shook his head. 

‘* They must have the very best education I can give 
them” he said. ‘‘ A Christian College, in Colombo, 
is the only place where they can learn the things that 
] have wanted to‘ know all my life, things I can 
never know now. Banda will not forget, when he 
goes to College, that his ancestors were Buddhists, 
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He is a good boy at heart. He is my son. _[ trust 
him, ” 

‘* Well, send the boys over here for a time and 
let them learn with my children” said Wilson, ‘‘ and 
if young Banda doesn’t behave himself, he shall have 
a taste of my riding whip.” 

‘“Pon my word !” he exclaimed, before Delgama 
could answer ‘‘ Here’s the Government Agent! | 
must tell my wife to have some snipe cooked. Won't 
you stop and have dinner with us, Delgama? | know 
the Government Agent wants to have a chat with 
you. He told me so some days ago.” 

But Delgama rose to go away. 

‘* The Government is all right” he said to him- 
self ; ‘‘ but some of the officials are so arrogant !” 

Besides, the Government Agent happened to be 
a lover of snipe, and Delgama disliked to see him 
devouring the birds—heads and bones and legs—and 
smacking his lips. Delgama’s estate teemed with 
birds ; and the Government Agent had been heard to 
say :— 

‘‘T’d like to get my gun into that birds’ paradise !” 

Delgama rose when the Government Agent came 
on the verandah, shook hands with the two English- 
men, asked for his horse, and rode home. 

After that conversation, Banda and Tikiri went to 
Wilson’s bungalow before the sun was up, every 
morning ; and, as they rode through the tea plantations, 
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the tea-pickers—Tamil women from India—-looked 
up and smiled. Gay draperies were worn by these 
women and much imitation jewelry, and to their 
necks were strapped large baskets to hold the tender 
shoots of the tea plants. 

Over miles of undulating country stretched hardy 
little shrubs, whose white, starlike flowers nestled 
among leaves varying in colour from darkest green to 
brightest orange. Often a gorgeous jungle-fowl ran 
across the path ; and sometimes a timorous snake 
hastened to hide itself in the thick grass. 

When Banda came to the coolies lines, he whipped 
up his pony, sending children and goats and chickens 
scampering hither and thither, and bringing out 
anxious mothers and crying babies. But Tikiri rode 
slowly, looking at the crimson pods of the cocoa plants 
and the brilliant butterflies, and stopping to speak to a 
priest, perhaps, who was returning from a morning 
bath. So Banda came fist to the planter’s bungalow 
and announced that “‘ the little monk,” would follow 
in a few minutes, 

With Wilson, Banda soon became a favourite. 
He learnt quickly, and gave no trouble to the 
governess, for the planter sometimes strode into the 
schoolroom and demanded to see the mark-book, 
After school hours, Banda followed Wilson to the tea 
factory, where coolies withered the green shoots, 


baked the tea leaves and packed the finished tea for 
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the London market. The boy found plenty to occupy 
his restless, active mind on the tea estate; and when 
Wilson took him out snipe-shooting, he seemed to enter 
a world of unfathomable delight and excitement. 
Tikiri, on the other hand, shrank from the sight of 
a gun and cried over a dead bird. He seemed to 
dream through his lessons and to learn without giving 
his mind to what he was doing. He liked to wander 
off, alone, into some quiet place, for he had already 
the meditative habit. His father believed that he had 
been a novice during a previous incarnation, for he 
delighted in all ceremonies and services connected 
with the religion of Buddha. When the women of 
the estate put on their white cloths and went to make 
vows in temples, he touched their floral offerings 
reverently and sent cocoanut and areca nut flowers, in 
the sheath, to be placed before Images of Buddha. 
And, if a priest came to the bungalow to preach dur- 
ing the full moon, he sat on the floor beside the 
preacher's chair, and said, after each statement:— 
** That is so, Sir,” as is the custom with Buddhists. 
Such sermons generally commenced with moral teach- 
ings, and ended in descriptions of the ineffable bliss 
and peace of Nirvana. Delgama sat on a cushion 
in the portico, and behind him were the servants and 
the villagers, and the priest occupied an armchair, 
covered with a white cloth, and had beside him, on a 
table, a betel box. The long, extemporary discourse, 
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given in a sing-song voice, sent Banda to sleep; but 
Tikiri listened, hour after hour, and said, after each 
proposition :— 

‘‘ That is so, Sir.” 

At the planter’s bungalow, the boys received no 
religious instruction, but they learnt to read and write 
in English, and had obedience put into them with the 
help of Wilson's riding whip. So things went on for 
a year andahalf. Then, one day, when Tikiri was 
wandering about by himself among the tea plants, a 
number of Hindus came out of thecoolies'lines, dressed 
in their best cloths, and carrying a goat. The legs of 
the goat were tied and round its neck was a garland 
of flowers .Tikiri had never seen such a procession 
before, and he followed the Hindus until they came 
to a large stone. There the goat was placed, and, 
with a knife, its throat was cut. Tikiri gave a loud 
cry, and ran to the governess, who explained that the 
goat had been ‘‘sacrificed. ” 

‘But Lord Buddha said that men must kill no 
living thing” said Tikiri. 

The governess told him to talk the matter over with 
his father, and directly the sun had gone down, he rode 
home, and on the way there his mind was full of the 
cruel sight he had witnessed. Finding that his father 
had gone to meet a friend at the railway station, he 
climbed a low hill and sat down to wait for the 
bullock cart. In the west, a cloth of gold stretched 
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across the sky, and against it rested the graceful curves 
of the purple mountains, Pink and violet clouds moved 
slowly from the east, and a blue haze filled the valleys. 
Tikiri looked at the sunset with envy and longing, 
wishing that the purple mountains could be climbed, 
and that through the golden sky he could pass 
into Nirvana. Then he noticed skeletons of little land- 
crabs lying beside him, blanched shells of tiny crea- 
tures that had wandered far in search of water. He 
took gently in his hand a staggering little crab, and 
he carried it down the hill to the nearest pond. 

‘Has not Lord Buddha said that men are some- 
times born as animals and insects owing to past sins, 
and may not this little crab be suffering now for some 
former wickedness ? ”’ 

So little Tikiri asked himself, 

Banda, too, was waiting for the return of their 
father, pacing restlessly up and down the portico and 
counting the minutes. He had seen a racing bull 
on the tea estate, and he thought that such a bull would 
make a fine birthday present. He meant to ask his 
father to sell the ponies, and to let him drive his brother 
to school in a hackery, drawn by a little Ceylon 
racing bull. 

When Delgama arrived at home, his two sons ran 
to meet him. The one wanted to know what the 
sacrifice of a goat meant: the other asked for an impos- 
sible birthday present. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A COLOMBO COLLEGE. 


Not long afterwards, the boys were taken by their 
father to a Christian College, in Colombo. They left 
home, early one morning, while dew glistened on the 
grass and hung like diamonds from the palm leaves, 
and the closed petals of jungle flowers waited for the 
first kiss of the sun, Tikin cried, but Banda was in 
a state of joyous excitement and found it difficult to 
sit still in the bullock waggon. Delgama noticed the 
difference between the boys, and his heart trembled 
for his eldest son, who looked as radiant as the rosy 
tints that were creeping over the mountains. He 
told the driver to stop at the family burning-place ; 
and there the boys knelt, for a few minutes, beside 
the urn that held the ashes of their mother. Then 
the bulls trotted briskly on to the station, while 
peasants called for blessings to fall on the heads of 
the boys and village children filled the air with 
banzas (hurrahs). 

They drove from the Colombo terminus to the 
College, where the boys saw their fellow-students— 
Sinhalese, Burgher—the descendants of Portuguese, 
Dutch and English people who had married natives of 
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Ceylon---Hindu and Mahomedan boys, The white- 
faced English boy, the olive-tinted Burgher, the 
bronze-coloured Sinhalese and the dark-skinned Indian 
were mixed there together ; and all the boys spoke 
English and many of them wore English clothes, 

Delgama walked with the English Principal 
through the dormitories, the dining-rooms and the play 
ground, and the inspection was made almost in silence, 
for the Principal could not speak Sinhalese and 
Delgama knew very little English. Banda and Tiki, 
dressed in white cloths and white jackets, and 
wearing sandals, followed their father, staring here 
and there, trying to understand their strange, new sur- 
roundings, Tuikiri cried and begged to be taken home 
again; and Delgama left the College with a heavy 
heart. The dream of his life had been to give to his 
sons a College education; and now, when the dream 
had become a reality, he left nervous and anxious. 

The Principal had explained to him that his sons 
would be sent into the play-ground while the English 
boys received religious instruction, but that, on Sunday, 
they must attend Church with the other boarders. 
He had never been inside a Church, and, on his way 
to the station, he told the driver to stop at a Christian 
place of worship. The carriage drew up before a 
large building, with a tall cross ‘over the entrance. 
He removed his sandals and entered the sacred edifice. 
There he saw Images—Images not unlike past and 
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present Buddhas—also tables holding candles and 
flowers. He smelt the same incense as is used in the 
temples of Buddha, and he heard a priest chanting— 
chanting in the same way, almost, as a Buddhist priest 
recites the Precepts. So far, all seemed familiar ; but, 
wandering on, he came to a large, white figure, 
nailed to a black cross. A crown of thorns was on 
the bowed head, nails had been driven through hands 
and feet, blood streamed from wounds, and sweat 
hung in beads on forehead. Delgama had read 
enough to recognise the crucified Christ, and he turned 
sorrowlully away. Then he noticed a woman kneel- 
ing before a small table, a woman wearing a crown 
of thorns. 

‘‘ What is that woman doing there >” he asked a 
man, who seemed to be in authority; and the man 
replied :— 

‘‘ She is doing penance.” 

Afterwards he returned to Dombagola and worked 
harder than ever for the little boys he had left in 
Colombo. 

In the Christian College, it was with Tikiri very 
much as the English tea planter had predicted. 

An English master found the boy sitting alone, 
under a tree in ag play-ground, and stopped to ask 
questions, 

‘* Are you happy here >?” 

“No, Sir.” 
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“Do you like your lessons >” 

“No, Sir.” 

“Why not >” 

‘*T only want to learn Pali and Sanscrit, ” 

“Pali and Sanscrit !” 

“Yes, Sir. Our Sacred books are written in Pali 
and Sanscrit, I do not care to learn anything else.” 

He refused to eat meat. 

‘“ Why Buddha himself ate meat” an English 
master told him. ‘‘ Bishop Copleston says in his book 
‘* Buddhism ” that Buddha died from eating boar’s 
flesh.” 

‘* That is not true, Sir” said the little boy. “‘ The 
death of Lord Buddha was caused by eating boar’s 
food-—mushrooms-—not boar’s flesh. The Bishop 
made a mistake,” 

The Masters called him “‘obstinate” and his large 
dark eyes were often filled with tears, both while he 
was in school and, also, during play hours. He was 
only happy on a Saturday, when, by his father’s 
desire, he was allowed to visit a Buddhist monastery. 
There, in the temple attached to the Vihara, he knelt 
before an Image of Buddha and vowed that he would 
one day enter the Sangha (priesthood). In the 
monastery garden, he lay under shady trees, looking 
up at the blue sky, and he fed the monks’ pets—little 
tortoises——in artificial lakes ; and at such times he 
thought long and deeply about Lord Buddha, remem- 
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bering the tenderness of the Blessed One for all living 
things, the renunciation of throne, home, wife and 
child, the long years spent as a mendicant, parables 
and anecdotes. And, in the evening, he returned 
sadly to school, where he ran at once to Banda and 
related to his brother all the events of the day, not for- 
getting the passengers off the steamers who had been 
to see the temple and the garden of the monastery. 

English ladies astonished him very much, their 
loud voices and masculine ways contrasting so strange- 
ly with the gentle tones and quiet manners of 
Sinhalese women. 

‘There was an English lady at the temple 
to-day ” he told his brother, on one occasion, ‘“‘ She 
had a cloth from the waist to the feet, a man’s hat 
and a little jacket. She is going into the jungle to shoot 
chetahs and wild elephants—the guide told me so.” 

‘“'Was her husband with her >” Banda asked. 

“Yes” said Tikiri, ‘* She was a tall, big woman, 
but he was a little man, with a little voice. They were 
dressed almost alike, and they wore thick boots and 
walked with wide steps. ” 

Banda, on the other hand, easily and rapidly 
assimilated his new surroundings. Quick to learn, he 
became a favourite with the masters and attracted the 
attention of the Prificipal, who liked boys to advertise 
his College. Banda ate everything that was put 
before him, asking no questions. That Tikiri should 
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refuse to eat meat seemed to him quite natural, because 
Tikiri meant to be a priest; but he wanted to become 
strong and tall, and the masters told him that a meat 
diet gave men muscle and a powerful intellect. 
Colombo seemed to Banda more wonderful than 
any picture-book. His mind revelled in the harbour, 
filled with ships and steamers, and the principal streets, 
where European ladies walked in and out of shops, 
and drove in rickshaws and carriages. He liked to 
watch the balconies of the hotels, and to see Bombay 
merchants offering for sale jewels and silks, Sinhalese 
wemen bargaining over lace, jugglers with performing 
cobras and mangoe tricks, beggars, and little boys who 
offered flowers to passengers, calling after them ‘* Pa” 
and ‘‘Ma” when no money was given for faded 
blossoms and bits of the cinnamon tree, for which 
Colombo is famous. Queen’s House, with the Union 
Jack floating over the roof, the Post Office filled with 
a motley crowd of Europeans and natives, the military 
band playing in the public gardens, and the English 
soldiers on the parade ground—all these things be- 
wildered the mind of the country boy and dazzled his 
imagination, If the Capital of Ceylon was such a 
wonderful place, what must Europe be like > So he 
asked himself while looking into the windows of shops, 
listening to sleek Mahomedan merchants, and gazing 
at jewels found in the Island. He knew that, far 
back in the history of the world, Phoenicians, Greeks 
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and Romans had visited Ceylon and had exchanged 
there slaves and cloth of gold for ivory and precious 
stones; and he tried to picture the ships that had 
crossed the seas in those ancient days and the sailors 
who had come in them. 

‘“Why is Ceylon only a small shipping place 
now >” he asked himself, when a holiday allowed 
him to visit the town and see the busy life of the 
harbour and the streets, At other times his mind was 
occupied with lessons and cricket and he had no time 
to speculate on matters concerning which he was too 
shy to ask questions. 

In the Christian College, Banda and Tikiri received 
an English education ; that is to say, they studied the 
literature and the history of England. Arithmetic 
and geography were taught in the College, also a 
little modern science and a smattering of Latin and 
Greek. Their own language and the history of their 
native land, these Sinhalese boys heard nothing about, 
for the College had been established by English 
missionaries who thought that a conquered country 
should have no nationality. When Banda and Tikini 
Delgama were at College, the Imperial idea was in 
its infancy ; and a history of the British Empire for the 
use of schools had not even been thought about. The 
Finglish Masters believed it to be their duty to make 
the boys of mixed nationalities under their care as 
English as possible and to impress upon their youthful 
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minds a fear of the greatness and the power of Eng- 
land. That the conquered races should ever become 
Imperialists seemed to them, as it seems to most people 
to-day, a dream, an impossibility. Banda’s first fight 
was with an English boy, the son of an Engineer, one 
of the few white boys in the College. This boy kept 
aloof from the Burgher boys, and one day he said 
to Banda: —*“* You nigger!”. Banda gave him a blow 
across the eyes, and in the fight that followed, the 
English boy fell to the ground. The Principal heard 
of the quarrel, but took no notice; and when the 
Governor of Ceylon distributed the prizes before the 
Christmas holidays, Banda was pointed out to His 
Excellency as a promising boy, a descendant of the 
last King of Kandy. The Governor spoke to him ; 
and he answered with respectful, easy independence. 

Afterwards Banda’s thoughts turned often to his 
kingly ancestor ; and his father had to answer many 
questions about his royal descent when he went home 
for the holidays. 

“Why is there no King of Kandy now, father >” 
he asked. 

Delgama told him about the conquest of the 
Kandyan country by the English. 

Then Banda related his fight with the English boy 
and said :—‘‘If | had been Kirig of Ceylon when 
the English came here, | would have driven them out 


of the Island. ” 
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His father was silent. 

‘* | should like to see Kandy” said Banda. 

‘* So you shall, my son, ” replied Delgama. ‘‘ You 
shall go there for the next Perehera.” 

‘* | want to see the palace of my ancestor, not the 
Perehera ” said Banda. 

‘There is no palace at Kandy now ” his father 
told him. ‘‘ The palace has been made into a 
residence for the English Government Agent.” 

Delgama noticed many changes in his eldest son. 
Not only had the boy grown taller and stronger, but 
he had new thoughts, fresh interests. He watched 
the boy marching off to a place on the estate that 
had been cleared for cricket, with a bat over his 
shoulder and followed by a crowd of admiring 
village children ; and he wondered whether a former 
King of Kandy had taken birth in Banda. The 
boy’s imperious ways had not come from his father, 
and certainly they were not like the ways of his 
gentle, quiet mother. Pride and fear filled the father’s 
heart, and he said to himself that possibly a former 
King of Kandy had been re-born in this nervous, 
restless boy. He remembered Banda’s horoscope, 
and that temptation, wealth and a violent death 
were foretold for his eldest son ; and that evening he 
went to the temple*on the hill—the place where the 
ashes of a saint lay under a relic mound—and there he 
prayed long and earnestly for Banda. 
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At that time Banda took a great interest in the 
history of Kandy, reading all that he could find on 
the subject, and asking his father and the priests of 
the neighbourhood many questions about the con- 
quest of the Kandyan country by the English. He 
read that the maritime provinces of Ceylon had been 
conquered by the Portuguese, and afterwards by the 
Dutch, but that the Kindgom of Kandy had remained 
unconquered until the English took possession of the 
Island. A King of Kandy had helped the English to 
fight against the Dutch, hoping to receive a mari- 
time port in return for his assistance ; but instead of 
rewarding their ally, the English had tried to deprive 
him of his independence. 

The King had been asked to agree to the follow- 
ing articles:— 

‘‘In order to secure the honour and safety of his 
Kandyan Majesty and his successors, His Excellency 
the Governor of the British possessions in Ceylon, 
shall send immediately into his Majesty’s territories a 
detachment of seven or eight hundred men, which 
force may hereafter be increased as occasion may 
require, and as the troops are to be employed for 
the purpose of securing the King upon the throne, and 
defending him against all enemies, foreign and domes- 
tic, his Kandyan Majesty agrees to defray the 
expenses of four hundred men, with a portion of the 
officers of the same force.” 
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It was also suggested that the Kandyan King, if he 
approved of it, should be transported into British 
territory, there to enjoy all his royal rights, a Minister 
being deputed to exercise his power in the Kandyan 
country. 

The King of Kandy scornfully refused these 
seemingly kind offers ; and some time afterwards, a 
pretender to the Kandyan throne, by name Mootoo 
Sawmy, was crowned King of Kandy by the English, 
and it was arranged that the Kandyan country 
should be divided between him and the English 
Government. A large English force accompanied 
Mootoo Sawmy to Kandy, and established him in 
the palace, from which the rightful King had fled ; 
but the Kandyans would have nothing to do with 
the new King, and, having promised Mootoo Sawmy 
an annuity and a Court at Jaffnapatam, the English 
handed over the government of the Kandyan country 
to a Minister of the lawful King, and withdrew, 
leaving only a small garrison to protect the palace. 

Directly the English army had gone away, the 
Kandyans attacked the palace, supplies from 
Colombo were cut off and the coolies who brought 
the stores were murdered. Violent rains swelled the 
rivers and communication between Colombo and 
Kandy became dificult. The English in the palace 
died at the rate of six a day, and the hospital was 
filled with sick people. The palace being surrounded 
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by a large number of Kandyans, the English put up 
the white flag and walked out. Permission was given 
to them to leave Kandy, and they went away, 
commending the sick people in the hospital to the 
care of the Minister. No sooner had they departed 
then orders were given to massacre all the English 
people left behind, and afterwards a large body of 
Kandyans followed the retreating English soldiers, 
and demanded that Mootoo Sawmy should be given 
up. At first the Captain in command of the English 
force refused ; but afterwards he consented, and 
Mootoo Sawmy was taken back to Kandy and put 
to death. For two days the English soldiers lived 
without shelter, and ate raw paddy, while rafts were 
being made in which to cross a swollen river ; and 
while they were waiting, the Kandyans attacked 
them, and only one man escaped. That man was 
Corporal Barnsley ; and the account of his escape 
was given to Banda by a Buddhist priest. 

Barnsley said that the Kandyans took the English 
two by two into a ravine and there killed them with 
long swords ; and when he arrived at this place, and 
saw it strewn with the bodies of his countrymen, he 
almost fainted. He felt scarcely at all the blow on 
his neck, but became unconscious. On coming to 
himself, he heard pistol shots ; and he thought the 
English officers were shooting themselves rather than 
fall into the hands of the Kandyans, Supporting his 
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chin with one hand, he swam across the river 
with the other, and walked to a Fort ten miles 
from Kandy, where an English garrison had been 
stationed. There he said to the Commander :— 

‘‘ The troops in Kandy are all dished, your 
Honour.” 

The Commander ordered the guns to be spiked 
and evacuated the Fort, leaving the sick to the 
mercy of the enemy. 

Then began a war of retaliation, remforcements 
being sent from India and from England ; and this 
war went on for some years, the Kandyans killing 
every Englishman whom they could discover and the 
English punishing the “rioters” with sentences of 
one thousand lashes. Att last, in 1812, Sir Robert 
Brownrigg, the Governor of the British possessions in 
Ceylon, determined to subdue the Kandyan King 
and the Kandyan Chiefs, and a large English army 
was sent to Kandy, in three divisions, each division 
taking a different route. The Governor joined the 
second division; and when he reached Kandy, the 
King had gone away, and all the inhabitants 
had deserted the Capital. The King was pursued 
and taken prisoner, and Sir Robert Brownrigg shed 
tears of joy, saying that three European powers had 
tried during three *hundred years to conquer the 
Kandyan country and, at last, the English had put 
an end to its independence. The King of Kandy 
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was sent to Colombo, and a proclamation was 
issued, saying :~—‘‘Rajah Sri Wickrema Rajah Singha 
by the habitual violation of the most sacred duties 
of a Sovereign has forfeited all claim to that title or 
the powers annexed to the name, and is declared 
fallen and deposed from the office of King, and his 
family and relatives, whether in the ascending, 
descending or collateral line, or whether by afhnity 
of blood, are for ever excluded from the Throne.” 
Still the Kandyan Chiefs remained unconquered, and 
for three more years the war went on. Deep rivers, 
mountain torrents, rugged and precipitous roads, 
and morasses had to be encountered by the English, 
and the Kandyans dug deep pits, laid traps, and 
lurked behind boulders and trees with guns and bows 
and arrows, and every inch of the Kandyan country 
was made difficult and dangerous for the English, 
Tropical rain, burning sun, scarcity of food, scorpions 
and snakes swelled the mortality list of the English 
army while ten thousand Kandyans were being shot, 
or hanged as “‘ rebels.” 

At last, after the capture of the Chiefs Kappita- 
pola and Madugalla, the Kandyan country was 
subdued; and the English Governor made a triumphal 
entry into Colombo, the streets being lined by troops, 
bands playing, guns firing, and flofal arches leading to 
Queen’s House—the Viceregal residence. The 


same day the Chiefs were beheaded. They asked 
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to be taken to a temple containing a relic of Buddha, 
and there, kneeling before a priest, they recited the 
meritorious actions of their lives. They pronounced 
“the last Wish,” desiring to be re-born on the 
mountains of Himalaya and finally to attain Nirvana. 
The priest then pronounced a solemn benediction. 

‘As sure as a stone thrown into the air returns to 
the earth, so will you, in consideration of your reli- 
gious merits, be present at the next incarnation of 
Buddha and receive your reward.,”’ 

The Chiefs washed their faces and hands, twisted 
their hair into knots and fastened it high up on their 
heads, and while they held their big toes and recited 
pious wishes, executioners struck off their heads with 
sharp swords, 

So ended the independence of the Kandyan king- 
dom. The King was sent to India, on board H.M, 
S. Cornwallis, and one hundred persons went with 
him, including his old mother and his four wives. 
The ladies were carried to the water’s edge in palan- 
quins, and were closely veiled. The sea was rough, 
and during the transit the ladies were greatly alarmed 
and very sea-sick ; but the King, although he had 
never been on the sea before, showed no sign of fear. 
He was a handsome man, dignified, muscular, rather 
stout, but broad-shouldered and full-chested. He 
had a pleasant expression and he bore his captivity 
with fortitude and good humour, On arriving at 
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Madras, he was taken to Vellore, and confined in 
the Fort there until he died, at the age of fifty-two. 

‘Was the last King of Kandy a good man?” 
Banda asked his father, 

‘‘ He was not popular with the Chiefs, but he pro- 
tected the poor” replied Delgama. ‘‘He was a 
brave man and he loved his country. But I, for one, 
can never forgive his cruel treatment of the wife and 
sons of Eheylapela, a Chief who intrigued with the 
English. She was brought before the palace and a 
pestle was put into her hand, and as the head of each 
of her sons was cut off, she was ordered to pound it 
with a mortar, under threat of a terrible fate that 
would bring lasting disgrace upon her husband and 
her family. She let the pestle fall into the mortar, 
and then she was taken toa tank near the palace, 
and drowned. Early in life the King had grown 
too fond of Dutch spirits, and when intoxicated, he 
gave way to ungovernable fits of temper. But his 
quarrels were with the Chiefs only, and the common 
people liked him, because he was a brave man and 
fought hard for freedom.” 

That year, Banda and his brother were taken to 
see the Perehera at Kandy. They left Colombo, 
early one morning, in the care of a Buddhist priest, 
and travelled through gardenlike scenery to the 
mountains they had known all their life-time ; and 
as the train crept slowly up the wooded hills, they 
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hung out of the open windows and looked down into 
the cloud-filled valleys. 

They found the little mountain city crowded with 
pilgrims, pious men and women who had come from all 
parts of Ceylon, and even from India and Japan, to 
see the yearly procession of the Sacred Tooth. Many 
priests mixed with the pilgrims, and they carried large 
palm leaves with which they were supposed to hide 
their faces if a woman passed by. A procession of 
gaily-caparisoned elephants came slowly through the 
streets, and the largest elephant had on its back a cas- 
ket made of gold and set with precious stones—a cas- 
ket which was supposed to hold a tooth from the jaw 
of Lord Buddha. Banda knew, however, that the 
Portuguese had ground the real tooth to powder and 
scattered it in the wind, hoping thereby to make the 
people of Ceylon into Roman Catholics ; but the pil- 
grims were ignorant of these things, and they bowed 
low before the relic, and shouted “Sahdu, Sahdu 
Sahdu,” and crowds of devout men and women fol- 
lowed the elephants back to the temple and prostrated 
themselves there before the supposed tooth of Lord 
Buddha. The following day the boys went to the 
temple of the Sacred Tooth and into the central hall, 
where many pilgrims had assembled. Monks were 
there, and little Buddhist nuns from Burma ; and all 
bowed low before the casket that was supposed to 
hold the tooth of Lord Buddha, and made to the 
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sacred relic offerings of flowers, money, camphor and 
incense, 

‘* Let us look for the balcony on which the Kings 
of Kandy showed themselves to their subjects” said 
Banda. So the boys climbed a narrow, winding stair- 
case and came to a room filled with Pali and San- 
scrit manuscripts. Sunshine streamed through open 
doors, squirrels chased one another over marble floors, 
and many-coloured butterflies flitted over the bowed 
heads of monks who were busily engaged in reading, 
and in copying manuscripts with a stylus. The 
room was filled with book-shelves, holding antique 
volumes ; and above the books were pictures of the 
Kandyan Kings. Banda devoured these pictures 
with his eyes and talked to his brother in a low, 
eager voice; and at last he stood still before the 
portrait of a King who looked strangely unlike his 
brother Rulers—a portly figure wearing a red coat, 
a blue ribbon and a glittermg Star. Beneath this 
portrait was written :-— 

“Edward VII, King-Emperor of Great Britain 
and India.” 

Banda gazed at the benevolent face of the Ruler 
of Ceylon ; and he said to himself :— 

‘Tf T had been the last King of Kandy, my 
country should never have béen conquered by 
Englishmen.” 


CHAPTER V. 
A CONVERSATION. 


Six years passed, and then, again, one evening, 
Delgama and the English tea planter were sitting on 
the verandah of Wilson’s bungalow and talking. 

Delgama had aged much.. He was emaciated ; 
his shoulders bent forward ; his face looked drawn 
and sunken about the mouth. Dysentery had taken 
hold of him and he could not shake it off. In hours 
of weakness, he saw visions, and he felt convinced 
that an Arahat visited his house. In the chapel, 
mysterious flowers appeared sometimes before the 
Images of Buddha. He kept the key of this place 
himself, and the windows were far from the ground, 
yet flowers that no human hand, apparently, had 
picked, appeared from time to time among the usual 
floral offerings. A tall white figure, with a white 
staff, was seen about the estate, by the night- 
watchers, and Delgama believed that this apparition 
came to warn him of his approaching end and he 
said to himself :— 

‘‘ The estate is now clear of debt : my life-work 
is finished.” 

Wilson, too, had altered greatly. He looked older 
and more dissipated. Whisky and the sun had 
taken much out of him, and his hands twitched now 
when he lighted a pipe. He helped himself to larger 
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‘‘ pegs” than formerly and he helped himself to 
them much more often, and the consequences of 
these things showed themselves plainly on his at-one- 
time handsome face. 

Delgama had come over that afternoon to see 
a property that Wilson had determined to settle on 
his Sinhalese wife. It was only just that he should 
make some such arrangement, because he had never 
made up his mind to enter into a legal marriage. 
In this respect he resembled many another English 
tea planter in Ceylon, and he did not in the 
least regret his domestic arrangements. His 
children would have the tea estate when he 
‘‘ pegged out” (so he expressed it) ; and his wife 
would be comfortable and independent. 

He felt well-pleased with himself that evening, for 
Delgama had been over the property and had 
called it ‘“‘a handsome settlement.” He knew 
that many English planters forsake their Sinhalese 
wives and leave their illegitimate children penniless 
when they return to England. Also that others 
introduce, sometimes, an English wife into a mare's 
nest of pre-nuptial arrangements, He was quite 
satisfied to let things run their course until Nature 
called on him to settle his account, knowing that his 
family would be none the worse off after his death. 
He helped himself to whisky and began to talk 
about his neighbour's affairs. 
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“*So Tikiri has decided to enter the Buddhist 
Priesthood |” he remarked, 

‘* That is so” said Delgama. ‘‘ Next week I 
am going to Colombo to see him received into 
the Sangha. He is fifteen now and old enough 
to know his own mind. For the past ten years he 
has wanted to put on the Yellow Robe, but | 
would not let him take the vows sooner, When | 
was his age, the life of a Buddhist monk would 
have seemed to me a great sacrifice. But I have 
changed since then, We are always changing— 
Lord Buddha has told us so, ” 

‘Will Tikini change, do you think >” the English 
planter queried. 

‘I am sure that he will not change” Delgama 
answered, “He lives already in meditation and 
this world has no attractions for him. Of course 
Christians look on these things differently, but we 
Buddhists see in a boy like Tikiri one who has gone 
far, very far, on the path toward Nirvana, | 
believe”—Delgama lowered his voice—‘‘ I believe 
that Tikiri is on the way to become an Arahat.” 

Wilson made no remark for a minute. Then he 
said :—‘‘ 1 am going to Colombo myself next week. 
The Season—the one gay fortmight of the year— 
begins then and 4 like to know how the world 
is wagging and to see old acquaintances, | shall 
put up at the Galle Face Hotel. So you will know 
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where to find me, Banda will be on the Race 
Course, no doubt. When does he return home >?” 

‘‘ Immediately after Tikiri has been received into 
the Sangha. I shall hand over to him the manage- 
ment of the estate. The doctors say that | must 
have complete rest. They say that if I can’t have 
it now, it will come too late,” 

Wilson glanced at his old friend, but made no 
remark. 

‘Banda is old enough to manage the property 
now, continued Delgama. ‘‘ All that he wants is 
experience . 

‘“Do you think that Banda will like a country 
life?’ asked the tea planter. 

‘“* Not at first. After Colombo, he will, no doubt, 
fnd Dombagola dull. He would have preferred to 
enter a profession, and as a lawyer he would, | 
think, have done very well. But someone must 
look after the estates. I shall hand them over free 
of incumbrance. It has been a hard, life-long 
struggle to clear off the debts that my poor father 
left me ; but the young cocoanuts have begun to bear 
now and before long they will bring in a handsome 
profit. | have made my will, dividing everything 
equally between the brothers, everything is settled 
now—everything is done.” 

‘““Ah! yes,” said Wilson, ‘‘ Cocoanuts are the 
only things that one can depend upon in‘Ceylon. I 
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have seen the coffee boom and the tea boom, and 
now everyone is mad on rubber, ‘But rubber wont 
last. Providence intended Ceylon for cocoanuts, 
and if aman has patience to wait for them, nothing 
pays like cocoanuts. ” 

‘That's how I have felt’’ said Delgama. 
‘‘People have said to me “ plant coffee,” ‘* plant 
tea;” but | have stuck to cocoanuts. They made 
my forefathers wealthy and but for my poor father’s 
weakness, | should have been rich too, I have 
planted cocoanuts for my sons and before long the 
estates will bring in large profits, ”’ 

“If I were you” said Wilson ‘I would keep a 
hold upon the property for some years to come, 
Banda is but a boy and a boy wants to have his 
fling. Youcan’t put an old head on young shoulders, 
Delgama, and Banda is not the sort of young man 
to live quietly among cocoanuts and paddy. He 
may want to hasten matters by advances from the 
Colombo banks and things of that sort. ” 

Delgama looked anxious, but said :-— 

‘‘T cantrust Banda. Heismyson. The doctors 
say that a complete rest is absolutely necessary for 
me, I sometimes think it will come too late. ” 

Wilson was silent. 

‘TI saw a pictur the other day that set me think- 
ing’ continued Delgama. ‘‘A horse had been 
ploughing a- hilly bit of ground and had fallen down 
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dead at the end of the last furrow. Christians do 
not think that animals have souls, but Buddhists 
believe that there is very little difference between 
the souls of men and the souls of animals, ” 

Wilson remained silent, so Delgama went on to 
say :— 

‘* T shall try to get Banda married after Christmas. 
The sooner he is married now, the better, for a wife 
will make him contented with a country life. If he 
is fortunate enough to have a wife something like 
his mother, he will soon forget all about Colombo. ” 

Wilson knew that Delgama would look for a 
daughter-in-law among the native aristocracy of the 
Island. Banda was only a boy, but that would not 
hinder his father from marrying him to some child of 
tender years, if he remained a Buddhist. Banda, 
however, had lately shown signs of becoming a 
Christian, He had, for instance, had a dispute 
with his father about the game on the estate. But 
on the subject of taking life Delgama remained 
immovable. No bird should be shot on the estates 
during his lifetime, he said. In vain Banda talked 
about ‘‘ old-fashioned ideas” and ‘“‘ obsolete preju- 
dices,” his father would not listen to him; and he could 
only use his gun when the Government Agent, or 
Wilson, gave him a day's shooting* 

Banda wore English clothes now, a cloth suit, a 
white collar and a bowler hat. His father had fought 
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against these changes one by one, but had paid the 
bills of a fashionable English tailor in Colombo for 
some time past. On the estate, Banda wore knicker- 
bockers and gaiters, a Norfolk jacket and a cap ; and 
to this costume he added an English stride and a 
deep voice. Changes had come slowly——bit by bit, 
inch by inch—and Banda scarcely realized the 
breach that they had made between his father and 
himself. But Delgama felt the separation, and knew 
that it widened each year ; and while his son altered, 
becoming more and more English, sad thoughts crept 
into his mind and lay heavily on his heart. 

But the greatest trouble that Delgama experienced 
with regard to Banda was the boy’s carelessness 
concerning religion, Sometimes Banda _ praised 
Christianity, calling it ‘‘a manly creed,” and con- 
trasting it with the religion of his forefathers. He had 
even, on one occasion, entered into an argument with 
a Buddhist priest, in his father’s presence, and had 
shewn then very little respect for the Triple Gemn— 
Buddha, the Doctrine and the Yellow Robe. 
The priest had said that the Christian faith contains 
many inconsistencies. That God should permit the 
Devil to tempt Eve and thereby cause the fall of 
Adam, and should afterwards redeem a lost world 
by the death of His only Son, seemed to the priest 
a man-made invention, Did Banda really admire 
such a religion? So the priest asked ; and the boy 
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answered that it had all happened a long time ago 
and that he did not see that it mattered much. 

Delgama was unspeakably shocked. The suffer- 
ings of the Christians {incarnate God had always 
grieved his gentle soul, and that his son should speak 
lightly of so much suffering seemed to him both 
heartless and cruel. 

‘If the boy’s mother had lived, it might have 
been very different” he told the priest, after Banda 
had strolled through an open window into a cocoanut 
plantation. And the priest said, looking thought- 
fully after the boy, that time and experience are 
stern teachers and Banda had much to learn in the 
school of life. 

Delgama remembered how earnestly Wilson had 
warned him against sending Banda to a Christian 
College ; and, turning to the tea planter, who was 
silently smoking, he said :-— 

‘*] visited the Konegal tea estate last Sunday 
morning and there | saw a strange sight.” 

“Ah!” said Wilson “I daresay you did, for I 
hear that the new manager keeps the pace. What 
was he doing on Sunday morning ?” 

‘‘He had invited a dozen English planters to 
breakfast and provided a Tamil girl to wait on each 
guest. A clergyman, who had lost his way in the 
jungle, drove up to the bungalow, and asked a servant 


how far it was to the nearest railway station > 
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Unfortunately the new manager, who had had too 
much whisky, saw him, and came out and invited him 
into the house, offering him breakfast. I was sitting 
on the balcony, waiting to see one of the planters-— 
I had ridden over for that purpose—and I could 
see and hear all that took place.” 

‘Well, what happened >” asked Wilson, with a 
smile rippling over his face, while he put the 
question, because the Sinhalese gentleman looked 
so serious, 

‘‘ The clergyman accepted the invitation, and went 
into the room where a dozen bottles of whisky were 
on the table, and Tamil girls, wearing their smartest 
cloths and all their imitation jewelry, opened soda- 
water bottles. The clergyman stood silently looking 
at the scene for about a minute and then he began 
to speak. The window was open and I could hear 
every word that he said. 

“Well, what did he say >” asked Wilson. 

Delgama lowered his voice. 

‘““He spoke of ‘‘sinners,” and ‘hell ” and 
‘‘harlots.” 

‘* And what happened after that?” 

‘The planters jumped up and chased him out of 
the bungalow. He ran fast, and jumped into the 
carriage and drove away, and the planters waved 
their table napkins and went back to the girls and 


the whisky. ” 
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Wilson hid a smile with his hand, for the Sinha. 


lese gentleman was looking at him, and presently he 
said :— 

‘* You and I are growing old, my friend. The 
world is no worse now than it was in our young days. 
I was a gay dog once, and | can’t blame those men. 
They are having their day. My day—(he stretched 
out his hand to the whisky bottle) my day is over, 
But I would like to begin again. I would like to 
have my life all over again from the beginning. This 
world is a jolly good place and after | die, | would 
like to come back to it.” 

“So you will” Delgama told him. 

“You think so >?” 

‘‘] know it. Ass you have lived this life, so your 
next life will be, and you will go on living life after 
life until one day—one day—”’ 

‘““One day >” queried Wilson. 

‘Lord Buddha teaches that to each man comes 
sooner or later an awakening” replied Delgama. 
At last a man wearies of being born again, and 
again, and again, and asks :— 

‘‘ How can I escape from all this becoming into 
the deathless state? ” 

‘Well, I’m quite satisfied with this world ” said 
Wilson. ‘ Its a jolly good place ahd | shall be sorry 
to leave it.” 

It was one of those starry nights when the thoughts 
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of men turn, in spite of themselves, to the mysteries 
of the universe, and they forget, for a time, their own 
little puppet-show in thoughts of the Before and the 
After. Wilson’s mind travelled back to the village 
in England that had been his home, and to the 
religion of his boyish days Then an incident that 
had shaped his whole life came back to his mind, an 
incident that seemed to be as vivid then as when it 
had happened almost fifty years before that evening. 
He remembered the birth of an heir to a great title 
and a vast estate, and a supper given to the tenants in 
his father’s parish when the child was christened. 
At that supper he had, for the first time in his life, 
tasted wine ; and the following morning, he had gone 
to the village school, where the servants of the Duke 
were packing up the remains of the feast, and had 
asked for another glass of port. The Duke’s servants— 
London men—had considered it a great joke to make 
the parson’s son tipsy, and he had been taken back 
to the Rectory in a wheelbarrow. His father, enraged 
by the disgrace brought on the family, had flogged 
him until he was almost dead ; and had afterwards 
sent him to a school at some distance from his home, 
Being unhappy there, he had run away, and had gone 
to sea, and after drifting from continent to continent, 
he had, at last, settled in Ceylon. Many years of 
unbelief had deadened his faith in things unseen, and 
now he looked on Christianity as a pretty story, a story 
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for women and children, but not for men. He knew 
that Delgama’s faith was strong and earnest, but he 
had never discussed religion with his neighbour, 
partly because the subject seemed to him uninteresting, 
partly on account of the modesty of Delgama, modesty 
that forbade conversation on such a subject. 

Wilson looked up at the glittering stars above his 
head and remarked :— 

‘*] suppose if men had not eyes to see the stars, 
they would not think about an immortal soul and 
things of that sort !” 

‘There is no immortal soul” said Delgama. 
‘Lord Buddha studied man and found no immortal 
soul in him.” 

“But” exclaimed Wilson ‘‘ you Buddhists think 
that a man has countless lives, and is born here 
again and again until he enters Nirvana !” 

‘You should talk to the priests about these things’ 
said Delgama. “‘[ am not a learned man, | left school 
after a few years spent there and | have not been 
to College. J donot know Pali and Sanscrit, and 
very few of our sacred books have been translated 
into Sinhalese, ”’ 

‘‘ But you believe that you will be born again and 
again. I have heard you say so.” 

‘T know that I must go on’ living. I do not 
know how, or where, | shall be re-born ; but I have 
tried to livea good life and I shall be born a little 
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further on—I feel sure of that. When I was a boy, 
this world seemed to me perfect ; but after sorrow 
came to me, | began to see dimly—very dimly— 

‘To see what >” queried Wilson. 

‘That my personal happiness had made me 
blind to the sorrows and sufferings of others. After 
my wife died, my heart grew softer, and the troubles 
of others came into it. 

That is the first step on the Path. I can never 
go back now. Having seen the truth, and having 
tried to follow it, I must be born a better man. 
You understand,” 

Wilson did not understand; but he was interested, 
and he asked :-— 

‘“Why should you be re-born > Why can’t you 
enter Nirvana >” 

‘* Nirvana !” exclaimed the Sinhalese gentleman, 
‘Nirvana! Why I have done many wrong and 
foolish things since | was born last, and for these | 
must suffer in my next life. 

As a stone falls to the ground, so does a man 
benefit by every good action and suffer for every 
bad one. 

You Christians think that by an act of faith, even 
after a long and wicked life, you can go to heaven. 
A man can, you Say, win a pardon by repentance, 
if he calls on the name of your God. But we 
Buddhists know that there is no escape from the 
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Law. A good action brings happiness, sooner or 
later. A bad action meets with pain and misery. 
No man can escape from the Law.” 

‘* Cause and effect” said Wilson. 

But Delgama did not understand modern science. 

‘You should talk to the High Priest” he said. 

‘* The High Priest has studied our Sacred Books. 
He can explain Karma.” 

‘* But” persisted Wilson “if a man has not an 
immortal soul, what is there in him to be born again 
and again >?” 

‘* His character. Himself, Lord Buddha saw 
men dying and being re-born according to their deeds, 
and Devas can see these things now. You have 
heard of Devas >” 

‘*T know what you mean.” 

‘Tt is late. I must be going home. Sometimes a 
man sees a Deva, and then his death is not far off. 
Talk to the High Priest, Mr. Wilson, not to an 
ignorant man like me.” 

Delgama asked for his horse, wished the planter 
good night and rode home. 


CHAPTER VI. 
DELGAMA “DROPS INTO SILENCE.” 


The evening after his arrival in Colombo, Delgama 
wandered to the sea, and sat down there on the 
beach to watch the waves made by a sandbank, 
lying a little way from the shore. The water came 
rolling toward the land, in long, dark, green lines, 
and then broke into foamy, white waves with a 
splashing noise. The monotony of the low roar 
made by this broken water gave sequence to 
Delgama’s thoughts, and he seemed to be reading a 
book—some sermon by a devout Buddhist monk, 
perhaps. He turned to look at the palms growing 
close to the water's edge, their sun-dyed leaves 
reaching almost to the yellow sand and their golden 
fruit set against a purple sky ; then his eyes wandered 
back to the sea and followed a little fleet of fishing 
boats, busy beyond the line of surf, and a vessel 
leaving the harbour, with white sails set to catch the 
evening breeze. Like a large white bird the vessel 
went slowly out to sea, and Delgama wondered 
what port she was bound for, 

‘‘ Just so a man passes from life to life” he said 
to himself, 

The purple light faded from the land, and still 
Delgama sat on the beach, watching the lights on 
the sea, Little flickering specks of yellow showed 
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where the fishermen had spread their nets and a 
larger light marked the track of the slowly-moving 
vessel. He did not know why the ship reminded 
him of himself ; but he felt that before very long 
something that he called ‘‘ me,” “ myself,” would 
make a voyage, long or short, in light or in darkness. 
He had always dismissed the subtleties of his 
religion when they arose in his mind, saying ‘‘ Such 
things are beyond my comprehension,” ‘I have 
not had enough education to understand this or that ; ” 
nevertheless he had wondered sometimes how his 
good and evil deeds could be carried on from life to 
life, and what would be lost, when, at last, his 
consciousness was merged in the endless bliss and 
ineffable splendour of Nirvana, Sitting on the 
beach, watching the rising moon spread a path of 
white light across the water, he recalled the story of 
the priest Godika. 

It is said that after Godika’s death, the Evil One 
transferred himself into ‘‘ a lump of darkness,” and 
sought everywhere for the re-birth consciousness of 
the pious monk ; but could not find it. Lord Buddha 
came with many Brethren to the place where the 
dead body of Godika lay, and he pointed out the 
Wicked One, who had transformed himself into a 


cloud of smoke. . 


‘There, O priests” said Lord Buddha “‘ is the 
Slayer, the Wicked One, seeking for the re-birth 
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consciousness of the noble Godika, hoping to find 
where it has fixed itself, But the noble Godika, 
O priests, has attained Nirvana, and his re-birth 
consciousness has not fixed itself, the noble Godika, 
having freed himself from Desire, has attained 
Nirvana,” 

Some call the strange ship freighted with a man’s 
good and evil deeds that leaves the harbour of the 
body for another port at the moment of Death, 
Karma. Where would his re-birth consciousness fix 
itself > Where would his Karma carry him ? 

The white path made by the light of the moon 
crept to the place where he was sitting and he bowed 
his head. Scarcely to himself dared he confess the 
cravings of his heart ; but if, when death sealed his 
senses, he might step on to such a path of light and find 
in some unknown port the wife he had lost—if—if——”’ 

He rose and walked toward the Sinhalese board- 
ing-house where he was staying, and while walking 
there he thought about his children. 

Banda had met him at the Colombo terminus, 
and had offered to drive him to the boarding-house ; 
but, after a moment of hesitation, he had said :— 
“1 think my clothes would look strange in that 
carriage; and, turning away from Banda’s smart 
little dog-cart, he kad called for a rickshaw. 

‘“* Come and see me to-morrow, dear Banda” he 
had said to his eldest son. 
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Tikiri he had not seen yet ; but before the end 
of the week his youngest son would have put on 
the Yellow Robe and have renounced this world 
for this life. He thought of Tikiri’s horoscope and 
remembered that the boy had shewn a leaning to- 
ward the Sangha from the very first. Games and 
sports Tikiri had never cared about: always he 
had preferred to go alone to some quiet place and 
there meditate. 

Strange to say, the strong contrast between the 
dispositions of the brothers had brought Banda and 
Tikiri very near together, No quarrels had marred 
their childish days. 

Banda had always protected Tikiri and Tikini 
had lavished on Banda the devotion of a sister. 
Now Tikiri would be told that his love for Banda 
was a tie to be broken, a chain that might fasten him 
to the Wheel of Life unless he snapped it. Banda 
would greatly miss Tikiri's gentle, loving influence. 
Is love then so dangerous ? Delgama had often asked 
himself that question before, feeling certain that love 
for husband and children had long since drawn his 
wife into some new, self-conscious state of existence. 
She had whispered that death would not take her 
very far away, perhaps; and that whisper had 
proved that her heart was not fixed on Nirvana, but 
that love——the strongest of earth’s many ties—bound 
her still to this world. 
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At the close of the week, Tikiri was received 
into the Sangha. The soft, solemn light of the full 
moon is considered to be necessary for the perfor- 
mance of all important Buddhist ceremonies, because 
Lord Buddha was born, received enlightenment, and 
entered Nirvana, when the moon was full ; and the 
moon made night clear as day when Delgama drove 
to the Colombo monastery where his youngest son 
was staying. On the way there he thought about 
Lord Buddha, who 2,500 years ago was born into 
this world of sorrow and pain. Great wonders 
accompanied his birth. His childhood was spent 
in deeds of tenderness and his youth was marked by 
acts of prowess. Surrounded by the luxuries of his 
father’s Court, with the sorrows of life—poverty, 
sickness, old age, and death—kept far from his 
palace, he saw one day, while driving, a beggar, a 
diseased person, an old woman, and a_ corpse, 
Some think that these sights were placed in his way 
by superhuman powers; for the King, his father, 
had commanded that nothing should come before 
his eyes but joy, beauty, health, and youth. He 
returned to his palace distressed and perplexed, and 
afterwards he could not put away from his mind 
the sorrows of the world. One night, he rose, 
kissed his sleeping «wife and his little son, and went 
out of the palace to become a seeker after truth—a 
mendicant, 
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Delgama had come to the gates of the monastery 
where Tikiri was staying, and he left the carriage 
and followed a crowd of people into the temple. 
These people wore their best clothes, and made 
offerings of flowers, candles, and incense to a figure 
eighteen feet long, dressed in the Yellow Robe and 
lying on a couch, Before this figure many little 
lamps were burning, and pious men and women silently 
worshipped. Delgama did homage to the Blessed 
One, and then passed on to the preaching hall in 
which the ceremony of the evening would take 
place. He wore the costume of a Kandyan Chief — 
a pincushion hat, a crimson silk jacket embroidered 
with gold, a very full white muslin cloth from the 
waist to the ankle, caught in between the knees and 
made to resemble trousers, and sandals on his feet. 
At his waist was a dagger, and he carried a long 
painted walking stick. People who had come to see 
the ceremony looked at him with curiosity and 
interest while he walked, with a quiet, dignified 
bearing into the preaching hall——a room with many 
white stone pillars, but no doors and no windows. 
The sloping ceiling and the walls of the preaching 
hall had been painted white for the occasion and the 
floor was covered with spotless white calico. _Moon- 
light flooded the room and the whole place glistened— 
well Banda compared it with “ a sugar loaf,” 

Presently Banda came quickly up the path and 
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sat down on a cushion beside his father. And then 
Tikir1 appeared—looking small, white, childish, and 
wearing his usual dress-—a white jacket and a white 
cloth—and stood among the monks, with eyes fixed 
upon the ground, silent and motionless, His father 
and brother felt that he had already passed from 
them ; and drew closer together, but did not say a 
word, 

The High Priest arrived, and with him walked 
the Incumbent of the temple, and these dignitaries 
took their places in armchairs covered with white 
sheets. Many clean-shaven monks seated them- 
selves cross-legged on the floor and spectators stood 
at the entrance to the room and by the white pillars. 
A great silence seemed to fall on the assembled 
people, for Tikir: had gone away with his tutor—a 
monk who for some time past had been preparing 
him for the solemn events of the evening. Ten 
minutes passed—the minutes seemed hours to Del- 
gama and Banda—and then Tikiri returned with 
his tutor to the preaching hall. His head had been 
shaved and he wore a single spotless white garment. 

Delgama gave one look at his little son, and then 
he stared over the boy’s head into the temple garden. 
Why a scene from his early married life came back 
to him then, it w6uld be difficult to say ; but his 
thoughts carried him to a bright summer morn- 
ing when he had driven his bride into the jungle and 
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there, under a tree covered with pearly-white-and- 
pink blossoms, had made a bower to protect her 
from the heat of the sun, His feelings had then 
overcome him ; and, creeping into the undergrowth, 
he had given himself up to the intoxication of the 
air, the flowers, the blue sky and the sweet-smelling 
earth. Banda touched his father’s arm, and Del- 
gama s eyes returned to Tikiri, and he saw that the 
boy was taking the vows of obedience to his tutor, 
kneeling at his tutor’s feet with head bowed and 
hands placed palm to palm. The moonlight seemed 
to shine lovingly on the little white figure, and 
in its soft light Tikiri's face looked very small, 
very childish. The boy’s voice was low, calm, 
earnest and without a tremour, and every word 
that he said reached his father and brother, Delgama 
gave a deep sigh and turned to look at Banda. 
What a contrast! Banda wore an English suit and 
a crimson necktie, and his thick, black, curly hair 
seemed to emphasize the mischief in his laughing eyes. 
Something had struck Banda’s sense of the ludicrous 
—the enormous, protruding ears of the Incumbent 
of the temple, perhaps, or, possibly, the mummylike 
face of a young monk whose eyebrows and eyelashes 
had been shaven—at any rate his dark eyes gleamed 
with fun and the joy of the senses. Delgama 
sighed again. 

Now Tikiri advanced, with his tutor, to the place 
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where the High Priest and the Incumbent of the 
temple were seated ; and, kneeling down, begged 
leave to enter the Sangha, as a novice, Various 
questions were put to him and finally he took the 
vows required of one who desires, when of age, to 
be ordained, For five years henceforth he must 
live in the monastery, sweep the sacred places, tend 
the temple lamps, collect his daily meal in the 
begging-bow] that his tutor had strapped to his waist, 
confess his shortcomings and mistakes every evening 
before retiring to rest, keep the watches of the night, 
obey his tutor and study Pali and Sanscrit. From 
that evening onward he must have no converse with 
the world, but subdue his senses by a strenuous 
life of meditation, study and fasting, and think only 
of the great end in view—the killing out of Desire 
and thereby entering Nirvana. 

When the ceremony was over, Tikiri left the 
preaching hall with his tutor ; and Delgama went to 
say a few words to the High Priest and the Incum- 
bent of the temple. The monks made little 
groups and took betel. ‘The visitors dispersed. Del- 
gama could not trust himself to speak to his youngest 
son, but hurried away with Banda after the necessary 
words had been said to the Buddhist dignitaries ; 
for he knew that somewhere, and probably not very 
far away, a little heart ached, and his own heart 
was too heavy for talk. He parted with Banda at 
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the gates of the temple, and drove back to the 
boarding house, passing the harbour where lights 
showed vessels taking in coal, and Queen’s House, 
where a function was in progress and a military band 
made lively music. He reached the place where 
he was staying, removed the costume of his ancestors 
and went to bed. 

At about two o'clock in the morning, he became 
suddenly ill, A doctor was sent for, and as nothing 
would give him relief from pain, he was removed to 
the planters’ ward in the General Hospital. Dysen- 
tery had conquered him, at last ; and when he was 
carried into the room that was to be his death 
chamber, he was almost unconscious through weak- 
ness and narcotics, 

That evening, when he rallied a little and came 
to himself, he found Wilson sitting beside his bed. 
‘Where am I>” he asked, “I know I’m in the 
Hospital, but which ward am I| in?” 

A nun came forward and said that he must not 
talk ; and then he lay still for a time. 

‘‘ Where is Banda? ” he whispered presently to 
the tea planter. 

‘‘ Banda has been here and he will be back soon ” 
replied Wilson. ‘‘ He has gone to fetch Tikini, and 
they will be here before long. ‘Keep quiet now, 
old friend, the doctor says you must not talk.” 


He lay still for a time, watching the nun who had 
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taken a book and was sitting by an open door, ther 
he fumbled under his pillow. 

‘My purse” he said ‘‘ | want my purse. Where 
is it?” 

Wilson found the purse and gave it to him, but he 
was too weak to untie the silk cord that fastened it. 
So Wilson bent down and asked what he wanted ; 
and in a weak voice he explained that while half- 
conscious, he had heard the doctor talking to the 
nun about an Englishman who had died in the 
pauper ward of the Hospital that day—an English- 
man without a name—without a friend. 

‘“Pay for his funeral” he whispered to Wilson. 
‘** He has friends, relations in England, perhaps. 
Let him have a Christian burial.” Wilson took the 
purse and went to see the thing done. 

Delgama lingered for almost a fortnight, growing 
weaker each day and suffering every moment that he 
passed without a narcotic. Banda was always with 
him, and Tikiri was seldom far away. To Banda 
he spoke about his will, which would be found, he 
said, in a certain drawer at Dombagola, and in the 
same drawer, Banda would find his own horoscope. 
Banda hid his head in the sheet, and Delgama’s 
hand played feebly with his thick black hair. 

‘* The property‘ is free from debt now ” Delgama 
said, ‘‘ You must remember Tikiri's interest in it, 
although he is a priest, and care for his share of 
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Dombagola as if it were your own. You are my 
eldest son and | have left everything in your care. 
And the horoscope.” 

He could say on more, being overcome by weak- 
ness, and the nun sent Banda away for a time, telling 
the boy that he must not give way to grief in his 
father’s presence, Then Tikiri came into the room— 
a little figure in the Yellow Robe—with shaven 
head and with a begging-bowl strapped to his waist, 
and he knelt down beside his father and did not 
look up. He had not expected to have this sudden, 
sharp test put to him so soon after giving up the 
world and entering the Sangha, and struggle as he 
might, his feelings overcame him and he cried like a 
child when he went back to the monastery. 

Nothing more could be done for Delgama. 
Doctors and nurses had to stand aside and watch 
the last act, for the curtain might fall now at any 
minute, Calmly and without a fear Delgama pre- 
pared ‘‘to pass over.” He said no prayer, he saw 
no priest. He looked on death as a change of dress ; 
the putting off of an old and the putting on of a new 
coat. 

‘‘] have tried ” he said, “‘ 1 have made mistakes, 
but I shall be born a little further on.” 

Sometimes he was unconscious for hours ; then, 
when he rallied, he was just the same simple, kind- 
hearted, gentle Sinhalese gentleman that he had been 
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for many years before his illness, The nuns prayed 
for him in their chapel, and said that he must be 
a Christian at heart, for he spoke so lovingly and 
reverently of the Christ whose Image dangled from 
their leather belts. He gave no trouble, but lay 
quietly waiting to die. He was ready to begin again, 
he said, Nirvana was not for him yet, he must live 
many more lives before tasting the ineffable bliss and 
joy of Nirvana. But he had made a step on. 

The planters’ ward stood apart from the rest of 
the Hospital in a garden filled with fruit trees, and 
there, at dawn, hosts of birds made joyous music, 
One morning, just after the arrival of these feathered 
choristers, Delgama called the nun. 

‘* My wife” he said, in a low, panting voice ‘‘ | 
have seen my wife——she—” 

Then he became unconscious, the doctor was 
fetched, Banda was called, and a messenger was 
sent to the monastery to bring Tikiri. But he did 
not speak again. For hours he lay in a swoonlike 
sleep. Then, without a sigh or a struggle, he 
‘* dropped into Silence.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE HOROSCOPE. * 


The cremation was over and Delgama’s ashes lay 
with the ashes of his wife in the Italian urn at the 
family burning place. Banda sat alone in the home 
of his forefathers ; and before him lay his horoscope, 
As he pressed down on the table the narrow palm 
leaf, the ends curled up. He read that his birth had 
taken place on a day when the 20th degree of the 
sign Cancer was rising in the eastern horizon, This 
sign gave love of change and a fortunate marriage. 
At the hour of his birth the evil planet Uranus was 
in the 3rd house; Mars, Neptune, Saturn, Jupiter 
and Dragon’s Tail were all in the sign Taurus—the 
llth house ; the Moon in Pisces—the 9th house ; 
Mercury in the Ist house, and the Sun im the 2nd, 
Venus in the 12th, and Pars Fortune in the 8th 
house. The Moon, the Ruler of the horoscope, 
was weak: but fortunate, because sextile to Saturn 
and Neptune and trine to Venus—a combination 
promising social advancement and great wealth, but 
a short life, because the Sun was square to Saturn 
and the Moon was in opposition to Herschel and 
square to Mars. The Sun beitg afflicted by the 


* The Horoscope was cast by a well-known Astrologer, who is still 


in India. 
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malafix from the 11th house, he should be very 
careful in the choice of companions, and select as 
friends only those who had strength of will and 
force of character, His health would be excellent 
and his fatal illness sudden and not long. He 
should pay great attention to his surroundings and 
avoid cards and wine, for ambition and vanity would 
be his greatest drawbacks, because the Moon was in 
the sign Pisces, Sudden misfortune would have to 
be guarded against ; but the Moon being trine to 
Venus, and sextile to Saturn and Neptune, wealth 
would come to him as suddenly as disaster, as 
Venus was semi-square to Neptune, and Jupiter 
was square to the Sun. Being born under the 
sign Cancer, he would, as a Cancer individual, 
be ambitious, eager to win the approval of his 
superiors and contemptuous towards his inferiors, 
Extremely sensitive, with feelings easily wounded, 
and quick to receive new impressions, he would 
become conventional and have a great fear of the 
adverse opinion of others. These things would 
make him studious of caste, conservative and ten- 
acious, as the Moon was in the 9th house. He 
would desire above all things fame and _ public 
recognition, because the Sun was in Leo; and he 
would try to obtain these things at considerable 
expense and with some sacrifice, because the Sun 
was badly aspicted, The position of Mercury being 
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in the Ist house, he would have a quick intellect, 
be nimble, alert, untruthful and cunning. His 
temper would become uncertain under stress, and he 
would never forget or forgive an affront, because 
Venus was in conjunction with the Sun. The 
sextile aspect of Venus and Saturn showed that his 
wealth would be great, and the square aspect of 
Jupiter and the Sun would bring money to him in a 
strange way and with a temptation that he would be 
unable to resist. After the acquisition of riches he 
would become anxious, secretive, timorous, doubtful 
of others and at times morose. ‘The position of 
Mars in the IIth house, with a sextile aspect to 
Mercury, would bring him into prominence and he 
would receive a title and improved rank ; but the 
square of Mars and Uranus would cause these things 
to do him harm by increasing his ambition and making 
him restless and discontented. The Sun being square 
with Saturn, he would have no desire to spend, but 
circumstances would force him to do so lavishly. He 
would marry early and his wife would be mm a better 
social position than himself ; but her character would 
be too much like his own to avoid sudden misfortune, 
He would have no children, for the Lord of the 
11th house—Mars——was square with Uranus. His 
enemies would be many, but he would triumph over 
them. He would not be a happy man or at any 
time satisfied. His death would be caused through 
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anger, love of display, and fear of losing the good 
opinion of his friends and relations, He would have 
trouble in high places, because Mid Heaven was in 
conjunction with Saturn. After being reinstated in 
favour, he would be bitten by a mad dog, because 
the progressed Sun would form a square with the 
progressed Mars, and the progressed Moon would 
form a square with the radical Sun and an opposition, 
Six years after his father’s death he, too, would 
** drop into Silence.” 

‘“A mad dog !” exclaimed Banda, and he laughed 
and jumped up. 

‘‘So I am to be bitten by a mad dog, am | ?” 

‘* And | am to have a short life, too !” 

He laughed again. 

The day had been full of painful emotions for 
him ; for, as the head of his family, he had been 
forced to take a leading part in the cremation of his 
father and to see his father’s ashes collected after 
the ceremony and placed in the marble urn with the 
ashes of his mother. He had seen the English 
planter step forward and set light to the pyre—his 
father had wished it to be so—and he had watched 
the flames and the smoke being driven hither and 
thither by a strong breeze. Tikiri had stood motion- 
less ; but he had given way to his feelings and had 
sobbed and wept. 

Now the Sun had set, and from the west a crim- 
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son and orange light came into the room where he 
was alone with the horoscope. He walked to the 
window and ran his fingers through his thick black hair, 

‘This year I am to become suddenly rich” he 
said, ‘‘ this year | am to acquire great wealth ! How 
can that possibly be! Until the young cocoanuts 
bear, it will be hard, uphill work on the estate, so 
how—when—and where can great wealth come to 
me? Well let’s hope it is true, for if | am to die 
in six years, | can’t wait for the cocoanuts. | am 
to have no children! Then who will inherit the 
estates 2 Tikiriis a monk, | have no other relation, so 
I] suppose the Government will have the cocoanuts ! ” 

He laughed again, put the horoscope in his pocket, 
and went out-of-doors, A great loneliness had 
come over his young spirit. Tikiri had not been 
allowed to remain with him even for one night. 
Tikir1 was dead to the world, dead to him, He 
was alone. Again and again his mind returned to 
the horoscope ; and he said to himself that so far as 
his character was concerned, it made no mistakes. In 
the train, the followmg day, being alone in a 
compartment, he read the horoscope again, and some 
parts of it pleased him, such as, for instance, that he 
would one day be made a Mudaliyar. A rich wife 
was something pleasant to contemplate, for he loved 
change, he wanted “to see life,” to enjoy himself. 
His wife would be in a better social position than 
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himself, the horoscope said ; and that puzzled him, 
since he was of royal descent. 

‘* Ah ! well” he said ‘‘ my father was too poor to 
take the position that he ought to have held, and | 
am quite unknown in Colombo Society at present.” 

A vision of the Governor's levée floated before 
him, and he thought of the Sinhalese A.-D.-C. who 
went about with the Governor of Ceylon and who 
had even been presented to the Queen-Empress in 
London during a brief visit to the greatest city in the 
world. Such things might be in store for him, too, 
if the horoscope spoke the truth. But where was the 
money coming from to support the title of Mudaliyar > 
Young as he was, Banda knew that titles are given 
only to wealthy men, men who can afford to keep 
up a position and to entertain. Poor men do not 
figure in the Honours List unless they happen 
to be successful soldiers, artists, or explorers. But a 
wealthy man can often win a title by liberality, if he 
chooses to do so; in fact, Banda knew by sight a 
man who had begun life as a coolie and to whom a 
title had been given in return for donations to 
charities and large entertainments. In Colombo, he 
went to see the lawyer who had transacted his 
father’s business, and he said that as a country life 
was extremely distasteful to him, he meant to engage 
a manager for Dombagola and to live in town. 


The lawyer shook his head. 
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‘Go back and work on the estates yourself” the 
lawyer said ‘‘ Your father deprived himself of many 
things in order to clear off debts, and you owe it to 
him to be careful and hard-working. After the 
salary of a manager has been paid, there will be 
nothing left for you to live upon in Colombo. Then 
you may be tempted to raise money on the young 
cocoanuts. There are plenty of people here who 
would like to get you into their clutches ; and if they 
do, well then Dombagola will drift back again into 
the condition it was in when your father inherited 
it, He has handed over the property to you clear 
of encumbrances, and it is your duty to work hard 
and live quietly for some years. Then, when the 
young cocoanuts are bearing, you can have an agent, 
you can travel, go to Europe, enjoy yourself.” 

Banda, however, could not make up his mind to 
face the loneliness and dullness of a country life, and 
he lingered on at a Colombo hotel, idling away his 
time with young Sinhalese men who gathered round 
him, 

A shortness of cash and a letter from the bank 
saying that he had overdrawn his account, made him 
determine to go home for a few days and take three 
or four friends with him—Christians who would 
enjoy snipe shooting—and when. he sent out the 
invitations for his first shooting party, he felt proud 
to have a house of his own. 
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He tried to see Tikiri before he left Colombo, 
but the Incumbent of the temple where his brother 
was living, put difficulties in his way, and he joined 
his friends at the railway station with a feeling of 
bitterness in his heart. “‘ Why did Tikiri leave me ?” 
he asked, “Surely to think only of one’s own 
salvation and to forsake one’s only relation is selfish |” 
And after leaving the tram, unpleasant thoughts 
forced themselves upon him, for he noticed that the 
bulls in the cart were in bad condition, and the cart 
had not been washed. And, on the estates, he saw 
gates off hinges, broken fences, and idle buffaloes in 
pe ads, and everywhere cocoanuts lying on the ground, 
cocoanuts that ought to have been sent to the market. 
Very sharply he spoke to an overseer whom he met 
on the road, 

‘Where is the other overseer >” he asked. 

The question had to be repeated several times, 
and then he learnt that the other overseer had been 
sent to prison for drinking too much arrack in a 
neighbouring town. 

In the bungalow, the butler, who had been in the 
family from the time of his birth, had kept things in 
order ; but, after the guests had gone to their rooms, 
the old servant came to him and said that money 
was wanted and must be provided at once, as there 
was not any money in the house. ‘The garden stuff 
had not been sold since the old Master’s death, he 
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said, and it was the same with the plantains, pine- 
apples and orangés, The overseers had neglected 
their work, for each day the young Master had been 
expected to arrive from Colombo, and the young 
Master had not come. A month's produce had 
been wasted and, in consequence, there was no 
money to pay the wages of the coolies and some of 
the best workmen had gone away. 

Banda asked about dinner, and the butler said 
that it would be ready at eight o'clock, “A 
Christian dinner” said the old servant, ‘‘ mutton, 
chicken curry, pudding and fruit.” 

‘That's right” said Banda ‘“‘ To-morrow we will 
shoot, To-morrow there will be game for breakfast 
and dinner, To-morrow I will look into the accounts. 
See to the wine | have brought from Colombo and 
the ice.” 

After his friends had returned to Colombo, the 
butler came to him and said :— 

‘‘] have a cousin, Sir, a man who for many years 
has been manager of a large estate. His master 
has sold the property and gone to England, and my 
cousin will come here, if you like. He will look 
after your interests. You can trust him,” 

Banda sent for the butler’s cousin, and together 
they went over the property andslooked into the 
books of the estates, and examined the accounts, 
‘“‘The young cocoanuts will pay handsomely in a 
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few years’ the man said “‘ Until then, the garden 
stuff, the plantains and other fruits must be sent 
regularly to market, there must be no waste.” 

‘“ What about the paddy and the buffaloes >” 
Banda asked. They had come to the paddy fields, 
where women kept up a monotonous chant while 
cutting the ripe paddy, and the crimson cloths of the 
reapers fringed a wide-spread, golden carpet. The 
low, monotonous chant echoed pleasantly in Banda’s 
ears, reminding him of happy days spent at Dom- 
bagola ; and he felt that his home would become each 
year dearer to him, if he were not forced to stick too 
closely to it. He was young, active, restless, ambi- 
tious ; and he felt that he could not lead the patient, 
laborious days that his father had led for so many 
years, He sighed for the time when the young 
cocoanuts would bring in handsome profits, 


‘*'What about the paddy and the buffaloes >” he 


asked again. 
The man answered that the paddy crop was 
excellent. ‘‘ The buffaloes are not doing enough 


work” he said, ‘“‘1 think some of the buffaloes 
might be sold.” 

‘* By all means sell the lazy beasts” said Banda, 
‘“* | have overdrawn my account at the bank.” 

The man made no remark at that time, but later 
on, he pointed out that after his modest salary had 
been paid, also the upkeep of the estate, very little 
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money would remain to be banked. 

‘The estate is quite unencumbered ” Banda told 
him. ‘‘ My father did not owe a penny when he 
died. Each year the young cocoanuts will bring in 
increased profits,” 

‘Yes, Sir” replied the man, “‘ the estate will be all 
right in time, with care and prudence.” 

Banda made the butler’s cousin his manager, and 
then he went back to Colombo. It did not occur to 
him to raise money on the young cocoanuts, although 
money-lenders approached him and he knew that 
the banks would lend him any sum that he liked to 
ask for. The miseries of debt had been before him 
all his life and he refused all offers of financial assist- 
ance ; but often he took from his pocket the horo- 
scope and studied carefully the words and the signs 
written upon the narrow strip of palm leaf, That 
he should become rich that year the horoscope 
promised ; yet in no direction could he see even 
the prospect of having a decent, independent living. 
He tried to find the man who had cast his horoscope, 
but he failed to do so, Perhaps the astrologer was 
dead, possibly he had gone to India. No one could 
tell Banda anything about the man who had read the 
stars at the time of his birth and had written down 
what his character must be and his*life-history. 

One evening, when he had wandered to a place 
not far from the great bell that was rung on a 
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Sunday morning while the Dutch were in Colombo, 
the bell that had then warned Sinhalese people that 
they must choose between attendance at a Christian 
place of worship and a fine, or prison, he saw, 
written over a door, in Tamil, the words :— 

‘* Light Seer.” 

Strange stories are told in Ceylon about Light 
Seers. It is said, for instance, that their work can 
only be done with the blood of a first-born child, 
and that this child must be born of parents who— 
both father and mother—have been, also, first-born 
children. The blood of a child cannot be obtained 
without committing a murder, and it is said that 
Light Seers go to villages in the interior of India, 
and there, in a nefarious manner, obtain the blood of 
a first-born child. 

It was dark. Nobody could see him. So why 
not go into this house and consult this Light Seer ? 
Of course it was foolish to believe in the horoscope, 
but since he could not put the thing away from him 
and persuade himself that it was altogether worthless, 
why not go a step further on the path of superstition 
and hear what this Light Seer had to say about his 
future > 

After some minutes spent in hesitation, he pushed 
open the door of the Light Seer’s house, and walked 
into a small dark passage. A lamp burnt feebly in 
the darkness, and he went on until he came to a 
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small room where he saw a man sitting on the floor— 
a man whose eyes seemed to shine like stars, For 
a minute, he stood still, being fascinated by the 
brilliant, scintillating eyes of the Light Seer ; then he 
took out of his pocket the horoscope, handed it to the 
man, sat down on the floor, and waited. 

The Light Seer looked about twenty-six. A white 
cloth and a white turban showed that he was a 
Hindu, and three horizontal lines on his forehead 
indicated his religion. He was very thin ; the joints 
of his arms and legs showed plainly. His eyes seemed 
to be the only living part of him, for while he sat 
perfectly still, they changed colour, looking sometimes 
tawny, sometimes green, sometimes violet. Banda 
glanced round the room, but nothing there accounted 
for the strange light in the man’s eyes ; bare walls, a 
few boxes, a white cup and some bottles and saucers 
could not make the Light Seer’s eyes so bright, so 
changeable, so penetrating. 

Presently the Light Seer spoke, and his voice had 
a tone of command in tt. 

‘‘ Bring the lamp ” he said to Banda. 

Banda hesitated. 

‘Tam lame” the man told him. “ Fetch the lamp, 
if you want me to read your horoscope.” 

Still Banda remained seated. , 

‘“Young man, have you been to school ?” the 


Light Seer demanded. 
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‘* Yes, to College.” 

‘Did your father pay for these things >” 

‘He did.” 

‘Do you think that such knowledge as I possess 
ean be bought with gold and silver >?” 

‘‘T suppose so, I have been told that some people 
have the gift of second sight. I thought.” 

‘You thought!” interrupted the Light Seer, 
scornfully. ‘‘ Listen! When I was a boy, things 
unseen were to me what games and toys are to other 
children. Again and again I| had glimpses of other 
worlds than this poor earth ; and I prayed for more 
power, for greater insight.” 

“Not for myself, but for my fellowmen give me, 
O Spirit, the things | covet.” 

So I prayed for days and nights, 

At last there came to me a voice. 

‘“What will you give for the gift you covet ?” it 
asked, 

‘What can I give >?” 

‘Your eyesight >?” 

‘‘ Then I cannot help my fellowmen.” 

‘‘ Your speech >” 

‘Tf so, | must give up the hope of being of use in 
the world.” 

‘* Your hearing ?” 

“No.” 


‘* Your arms >?” 


“No.” 

“Your legs >” 

‘T will give my legs.” 

‘No sooner were the words spoken than all use 
left my legs and I fell to the ground. From that 
day | have been a cripple. Fetch the lamp, young 
man, if you wish me to read your horoscope.” 

Banda fetched the lamp and placed it on the floor 
near the Light Seer. Then he sat down again and 
watched the man’s face. Slowly the Light Seer 
read the words and scanned the signs, and while he 
was thus occupied he did not raise his eyes from the 
horoscope. At last he let the slip of palm leaf curl 
round his finger and he fixed his eyes on Banda’s face. 

‘ Better not ” he said. 

‘‘ Better not >” echoed Banda, in a questioning 
voice, 

‘‘ Better not know what lies before you.” 

‘But | want to know. I came here for that pur- 
pose. If you can tell me anything, do so. I will 
pay for it.” 

Banda took a piece of silver from his pocket and 
held it out to the man; who, however, pushed it 
away, impatiently, 

‘“Go home” he said, in an authoritative voice. 
‘Fast for two days, then bathe in clean, pure water, 
put on fresh white clothes, and return to me.” 

“Very well” said Banda, “I will follow your 
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instructions, and after three days | will return here,” 

‘“* As you will” said the Light Seer, 

Banda returned to the hotel, and the following 
day he went to a Sinhalese boarding-house where his 
father had often stayed, and there he fasted for 
forty-eight hours, according to the directions of the 
Light Seer. During that time, he accused himself 
of folly and superstition, but he could not overcome 
the desire to know, if possible, something about his 
future. The Light Seer had impressed him favour- 
ably, and in his innermost heart he believed that this 
man could help him to understand his horoscope. 
He spoke to none about these things, and the Sinha- 
lese people in the boarding-house looked upon his 
fast as a religious observance. On the third day, he 
had a bath, dressed in clean white clothes, and went 
once more to the Light Seer’s house. He found the 
man in the same dark room, and sitting in the same 
position ; but now, on the floor, a large white circle 
had been traced and beside the Light Seer was a box 
of curious workmanship, 

‘You expected me !” said Banda. 

‘‘] knew you would come” the Light Seer told 
him. ‘‘ Bring the lamp, place it inside the circle, 
and sit down here—beside me.” 

Banda obeyed, He placed himself beside the 
Light Seer, and carefully watched while the man 
opened the box and took from it a saucer, at the bot- 
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tom of which lay some smooth, shining, black stuff— 
stuff that looked like black sealing-wax. Having 
placed the saucer on the floor, between himself and 
Banda, the Light Seer blew out the lamp, leaving 
the room black as night. 

‘‘ Look into the saucer and tell me what you see 
he said to Banda. 

Banda looked, but could see nothing. Minutes 
passed—they seemed to him hours—and still he 
could see nothing at-all. His limbs gave spasmodic 
jerks, and his head ached, and he said to the Light 
Seer :— 

‘Tm tired.” 

‘* Patience, young man, patience’ said the Light 
Seer. Another half hour passed. Then Banda cried, 
in a voice agitated by excitement :— 

‘T see a light !” 

‘* Look again” the Light Seer told him. 

He looked, but the light that had come so sud- 
denly seemed to grow into a flame, flickering and 
blinding his eyes, 

‘‘ Look yourself” he said to the Light Seer. ‘‘ My 
eyes hurt me. [| can’t look any more. Look, and 
tell me what you see.” 

The Light Seer then began to speak, slowly, and 
in a voice that seemed to come frdm a long distance. 

‘‘] see a great and glorious city, set in a plan. 
The sun is shining on glittering domes and roofs of 
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golden brass. Trees and grass surround the city, 
and far off is the sea, with palms growing down to 
the beach. In the city are elephants, decked with 
gay cloths and bearing on their backs princes and 
nobles, dressed in cloth of gold and wearing ropes 
of pearls and necklaces of jewels. Many people 
walk up and down in the city, and they carry 
garlands of flowers. Singing and dancing women are 
there, and bands make joyous music. The air 1s 
filled with sweet scents and cooled by sprays of 
water, and in all directions | see signs of a great 
festival—a great holiday. Now I see the King 
leaving his palace, a palace with a shining roof, and 
with pillars and terraces festooned with flowers. On 
the roof is the Canopy of Dominion, the Imperial 
Chatta.” 

‘* Anaradhapura! The ancient Capital of 
Ceylon!” cried Banda, who was listening with 
breathless interest. 

The Light Seer sighed deeply, and said:— 

‘‘] see a mighty elephant salute the King and 
kneel down, | see the King mount the elephant and 
ride slowly away from the palace. He comes to a 
gate of the city and there he waits to see his royal 
bounty distributed—food and clothes—and then he 
rides slowly on, preceded by dancing girls and singing 
women. Bands clash, and with rejoicing and music 
the King comes to the place where a great dagoba 
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is to be built. The King descends from the ele- 
phant and enters a large circle of priests, and he 
bows to the assembled monks with reverence. An 
Officer of State, decked in all the insignia of his high 
ofice, steps forward and offers to the King the 
Festival Brick. The King takes a large pair of 
compasses, made of silver and gold, and with these 
he describes a large circle; and afterwards the 
Festival Brick is laid, with dancing and music,” 

‘‘'What more?” asked Banda, who was growing 
impatient. 

‘* Twenty years have gone by. The dagoba has 
been built. The King is dying. They carry him 
from the palace to the foot of the dagoba, and lay 
him there on a stone, and monks recite the good 
deeds of his lifetime. The King is dead. The 
royal ladies have gone to the palace of mourning. 
The King’s son reigns in his stead.” 

‘*Go on” said Banda. ‘‘ Go on.” 

‘The days of prosperity have ceased in Lanka, 
Indian conquerors are in the land, Pilgrims flock to 
the holy city—Anaradhapura—and pray there for 
their country and for themselves. Great fear is in 
the hearts of men and women. ‘“‘ Surely Buddha 
is not deaf!” they say. ‘‘ Surely Buddha is not 
dead!”,. The religion of the cofquerors is in their 
hearts, and idols are in their homes.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Banda ‘‘ but go on.” 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
ANARADHAPURA. 


‘‘ The dew was on the lotus” when, one morn- 
ing, he went to Anaradhapura. He took train to 
the nearest station, and then continued his journey 
in a covered bullock cart. His servant—a boy 
from the estate—and the driver sought shelter from 
the sun, and at mid-day the oxen were unyoked, 
and all—men and beasts—rested for some hours. 
Afterwards he journeyed on again. But he did not 
reach Anaradhapura that night, Darkness came 
suddenly and a clear spot in the jungle was then 
found, fires were lighted to cook the evening meal 
and frighten away wild animals, and the little party 
camped in a quiet, lonely place. He carried a gun, 
and early the following morning he went to look for 
game, among the undergrowth. His bag was soon 
filled, and a small deer that fell to his gun gave him 
a feeling of pleasurable excitement. A spirit of 
adventure had taken hold of him and he began to 
enjoy the expedition. 

‘“Don’t hurry” he said to the bullock driver, 
‘* g0 slowly and stop when you see anything worth 
shooting.” 

In this way, he bagged a magnificent peacock 
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and made havoc among snipe that gathered near 
ponds of stagnant water. All around was luxuriant 
vegetation, and from trees hung succulent creepers. 
Flowers were not there, but much tall grass, and in 
this grass played large black and crimson butterflies, 
while overhead hovered thousands of little white 
moths, looking like cloudlets. Sometimes he passed a 
band of pilgrims, and then he hid his gun, for they 
shouted ‘‘ Sahdu, sahdu, sahdu!”, thinking that he, 
like themselves, was making a pilgrimage. Once he 
felt remorse, if not shame, for an old blind woman, 
led by her son, called for blessings to fall on his 
head, ‘‘ Sahdu, sahdu, sahdu!” he shouted, and he 
told the driver to go faster and he put away his gun. 
The religion of his forefathers had many memories for 
him, although it had ceased to influence his thoughts 
and conduct, It had satisfied his father, and it was 
all in all to Tikiri, and—well he could not alto- 
gether forget it. The pilgrims reminded him of the 
things he had learnt during his boyish days, because 
it was quite impossible to doubt their devotion and 
earnestness. Some carried food inacoloured pocket 
handkerchief, and trudged mile after mile, under 
the scorching sun, shouting ‘‘ Sahdu, sahdu, sahdu !”, 
and reciting the praises of Buddha. Those who had 
made the journey before, encouraged the others, and 
sometimes a Buddhist priest spoke of the glories of the 
buried city, But oftener the priests were seen in 
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small companies, walking two and two, while boys 
held over their heads a white covering, cut in the 
form of a gigantic Image of the Blessed One. 

That evening, a little before sunset, Banda came 
to the Sacred Road——a road upon which pilgrims 
from Japan, China, Burmah and India, as well as 
from all parts of Ceylon, have travelled for over two 
thousand years ; and not long afterwards he heard the 
temple bells of Anaradhapura and reached the rest- 
house. But before the waggon could enter the gates 
of this place, the Manager hurried out and asked :— 

‘‘Did not you see in the Colombo papers that the 
Governor of Ceylon is here fora week > The place 
is closed to visitors, You cannot have a meal, much 
less a bed here until His Excellency returns to 
Colombo.” 

‘‘Is there any other place to stop at?” Banda 
asked. 

‘“Only places for pilgrims,” said the Manager 
‘no place that you would care to be in.” 

Banda told the driver to go on, and the man drove 
to a large tank where many pilgrims were bathing 
and washing their clothes, and there, while the oxen 
were unyoked and a camp was prepared, he watched 
the rapt expression on the faces of the pilgrims in 
the light of the rising moon. 

That night, he did not sleep much. The strange- 
ness of his surroundings kept him awake, also the 
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noise of the temple bells, the tom-toms and the 
shouts of the pilgrims. Thousands of men and 
women were in the Sacred City, passing to and fro, 
striking temple bells to tell the number of their visits 
to Anaradhapura and climbing steep places in order 
to place there little flags, camphor and incense sticks, 
And when daylight came, he saw the great Ruan- 
veli dagoba—the dagoba described by the Light 
Seer—and he thought of the time when that mighty 
relic mound, glittering with white chunam, was made 
beautiful by flowers, and watered by pipes and rude 
pumps, During the past few weeks he had read a 
good deal about the ancient capital of Ceylon ; and 
very soon, after his morning coffee, he found the 
place where King Duttha Gamini “dropped into 
Silence.” Once again he was on the Sacred Road, 
and he determined to follow it to the Sacred Tree— 
the Bo tree planted by Princess Sanghamitta, the 
sister of the Indian Prince-missionary who introduced 
Buddhism into Ceylon two hundred years after the 
death of Lord Buddha. He had heard much about 
this tree—the oldest tree in the world—and he 
knew that it was a branch of the Bo tree at Buddha 
Gaya, under which Buddha was sitting when he 
became enlightened. Wars have ravaged Ceylon, 
conqueror after conqueror has held sway over the 
Island, but the Bo tree at Anaradhapura has lived on 
and Buddhists believe that it is under superhuman pro- 
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tection. Many a pious Buddhist man, and woman, 
saves throughout a lifetime in order to visit the Sacred 
City, see the Bo tree, make offerings and take Sila 
there, and pick up, if possible, and carry home a sere 
and yellow leaf from the tree that at one time gave 
shelter to Lord Buddha. 

On the Sacred Road, Banda met many priests, 
thousands of pilgrims, and innumerable beggars. 
Diseased and deformed persons lay on either side of 
the road and called loudly for—nay demanded 
charity, and few failed to add something to the store 
of these unfortunate beings. The servants of wealthy 
pilgrims poured rice into stone troughs to feed the poor 
and helpless,— troughs used in Buddhist monasteries 
two thousand years ago and placed now by the road 
side to receive alms for the poor—and Banda saw 
monkeys helping themselves to the rice, putting their 
paws into the troughs and jabbering to one another 
while they ate the food intended for devout Bud- 
dhists, Some of these monkeys, walking on their 
hind legs and trailing their tails behind them, looked 
like pigmy men. 

‘* The monkeys live in the Sacred Grove” explained 
a priest, who was standing by. ‘‘ The Sacred Tree 
has many descendants and the monkeys make their 
home where pilgrims congregate. They are a pest, 
but no one likes to drive them away.” 

A short, narrow path led to the wall enclosing the 
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Sacred Tree, and Banda saw on either side of the 
pathway little tables covered with flowers—chiefly 
the white lotus—food, pictures and grain. Money 
changers were there, also many, many _ beggars. 
Inside the wall was a grove of Bo trees, and in their 
centre, enclosed by sloping terraces, was the oldest 
tree in the world. It looked earth-weary, and 
ancient, but on its gnarled, twisted boughs were 
fresh green leaves, also yellow leaves that were 
blown about by the wind and fell on the steps of 
the terraces, where devout pilgrims hastened to pick 
them up and put them into books and pocket 
handkerchiefs. 

Banda did not remain long in Anaradhapura. 

“It is not here that I shall find the stone Image 
that the Light Seer spoke about ” he thought, ‘‘ the 
Image with a gold votive leaf on its heart and a 
cobra in its lap. I must go into the jungle, far from 
pilgrims, temple bells, processions and music.” 

So that afternoon he journeyed on to the solitary 
mountain of Mahintale, where King Tissa saw for 
the first time the Indian Prince-missionary who 
introduced Buddhism into Ceylon. King Tissa was 
hunting wild elephants when he came upon the 
Prince-missionary, and he dismounted and entered 
into conversation ; and having heard from Mahindo 
about the Triple Gem, he became a convert to 
Buddhism. All over the mountain of Mahintale 
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may be seen to-day stones on which are written, in 
Pali, records of the warrior King, and the Indian 
Prince-missionary ; and students may read there how 
the Queen and her ladies desired to learn the 
Doctrine and the Prince-missionary sent for his sister to 
teach the ladies of Anaradhapura the Way and the 
Law, 

That night Banda slept at a neighbouring rest- 
house, and very early the following morning, he 
climbed the broken granite steps that lead to the 
top of the mountain. There he found a Vihara, 
cut in the solid rock, and the monks offered him the 
milk of young cocoanuts, Afterwards, while the 
sun was rising, he went to see the place where the 
Prince-missionary had meditated—he crept on hands 
and feet to ‘‘ Mahindo’s bed” and lay there for a 
time, watching rosy lights spreading over the sky. 

What did he think about ? 

Nirvana ? 

No. 

An improved re-birth in this world or in some 
other part of the universe ? 

No. 

His thoughts were fixed on the stone Image 
described by the Light Seer, the granite Buddha in 
the jungle, with a gold votive leaf on its heart and a 
cobra lying in its lap. 

‘Tf I see it, I shall know it” he said to himself. 
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‘‘To-morrow | shall take my gun and look for 
that Image. Perhaps—most likely——-the Light Seer 
made a mistake, but I will search the jungle and look 
everywhere for that Image.” 

He found the granite steps again and went 
briskly back to the rest-house for breakfast. Only 
at the Serpents’ Bath did he turn aside for a few 
minutes to look at cobras carved in the rock above a 
deep tank filled with green water. 

‘The only cobra | want to see lies in the lap of 
that stone Image,” he said to himself ; and he ran 
down the steps, passing little groups of pilgrims, who 
shouted while they climbed the mountain ‘Sahdu, 
sahdu, sahdu !” and placed little flags, made of bright 
coloured paper, in crevices and among broken pieces 
of granite. 

But that evening, at sunset, when he visited the 
rock temple, called ‘‘ Isaramuni,” an uneasy feeling 
took possession of him, for an old priest recognised a 
family likeness and asked whether he might be, 
perhaps, a son of Tikiri Delgama, of Dombagola > 
‘* Yes” he answered ; and the old priest, who had 
not heard of his father’s death, spoke then of the 
brevity of this life and the importance of making the 
most of each day, each hour, each minute for the 
killing out of desire and the attainment of Nirvana. 
The monk’s face was kind, and he spoke in a gentle 


voice, and the beauty of the scene and the peace- 
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fulness of the surroundings made his words impres- 
sive. But, although he listened with respect, Banda 
rebelled against the teachings of Lord Buddha. 

‘‘ Renunciation of this world, non-gratification of 
the senses, meditation—such things may be good for 
Tikiri but they don’t suit me—anyhow not at 
present” he said to himself. 

The old monk wore the Yellow Robe of the 
Sangha, and leant on a wonderful staff made of 
ivory, ebony and gold. The temple bell called 
people to the evening service, 

“Come, my son” the old priest said to Banda and 
he led the way to a little temple where pilgrims laid 
flowers before an Image of Buddha. He administer- 
ed Sila there; and again Banda heard the commands 
of the Blessed One and watched the rilgrims 
bowing low while they received the Five Precepts, 
And he stood reverently while the old priest 
preached a sermon, telling the people that each day 
should be spent in doing good deeds, feeding religi- 
ous men, showing loving—kindness to all, speaking 
words of love and truth, abstaining from passionate 
and sensual thoughts and keeping the mind always 
occupied, so that evil ideas may not harbour there, 


CHAPTER IX. 
BURIED TREASURE. 


The Governor of Ceylon returned to Colombo, 
and the Anaradhapura rest-house opened its 
doors once more to the public. Banda then made 
that place his head-quarters ; and, as he paid his 
bill regularly, and his gun brought plenty of game 
to the dinner-table, nothing was said to him by the 
Manager about going away at the end of the three 
days allowed by the law to visitors. It was, too, 
the rainy season, a time when few people go to the 
buried city. Banda had chosen this time on pur- 
pose, saying to himself that his movements would 
not attract attention while rain and fever kept away 
many pilgrims, and tourists passing through Colombo 
were advised not to undertake a troublesome jour- 
ney into the interior. He had been accustomed 
always to a country life, and the rain that fell in 
torrents did not hinder him from going out with his 
gun, Stout boots kept away troublesome leeches, 
and a machintosh suit and hat made him impervious 
to sheets of falling water. However, locomotion 
during the monsoon season is difficult, and after ex- 
ploring the jungle round about Anaradh4pura, he 
became impatient. 
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He had seen two granite Images of Buddha— 
one sitting in solitary grandeur near the ruins of a 
temple, the other lying on the ground, not far from 
the Sacred Road. But neither of these Images had 
a gold votive leaf on its heart. The right arm of the 
one was gone, also a portion of the hand and the 
face, The other was in an almost perfect state of pre- 
servation. Both were much larger than an ordinary 
man, for Buddha is generally represented as having 
been a giant. Calm, benign, contemplative, almost 
feminine was the expression on the face of the statue 
that time had not mutilated and the hand of man 
had touched with but loving reverence. Banda stood 
for some minutes looking at the upright Buddha ; 
then he walked among the ruis of the temple, 
examining the moonstones carved with processions 
of the hanza, elephants, horses, dwarfs and the 
sacred lotus. Broad, cracked steps, broken pillars 
and shattered slabs lay scattered around ; and, in the 
midst of all this devastation, pious pilgrims had placed 
little coloured flags, pieces of camphor, coins and 
incense sticks, 

Banda knew almost by heart the Mahdavansa, the 
Sinhalese epic, and he remembered that at one time 
temples had received presents from kings and dona- 
tions from rich nobles. Priceless jewels had in those 
days shone in the eye-sockets of statues, and gold 
had been lavishly used to adorn Images. Thinking 
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of these things, his mind travelled back to the words 
of the Light Seer, and he took the rolled palm leaf 
out of his pocket, sat down on a crumbling wall, and 
began to study his horoscope. 

‘* Of course it is all rubbish !"" he said to himself. 
‘“‘ How can planets far away from the earth affect 
the lives of men? I was told at College that 
astrology is a relic of the Dark Ages, and that 
people in the West no longer regard it as a science. 
But I must confess that the Light Seer (1 wish | 
could find him again) read my character like a book, 
for | am ambitious, and | hate the idea of a country 
life, with nothing of importance to do, and with 
nobody to compete against. I love praise. I can't 
forget or forgive a slight. I should like to be some- 
one great, someone of importance. I want to see 
the Governor's levée, and I must and will go to a 
ball at Queen’s House. These things can only be 
done by a rich Sinhalese gentleman, one who can 
cut a figure in Colombo, keep horses, and give 
dinners in his own house, or at the big hotels, This 
horoscope says that | am to receive a title, spend 
freely and live royally, and then—then—a mad dog 
will put a stop to my rapid, upward progress. 
What rubbish ! °— 

He replaced the horoscope in his pocket and tried 
to banish it from his mind, saying again :— 

‘* Of course it is all rubbish!"’, and as the sun had 
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begun to climb down, and he was far from the rest- 
house, he turned toward Anaradhapura, walking 
slowly through the jungle, brushing aside boughs of 
trees and tall grass and looking for wild peacocks. 
Under his feet decaying leaves made a thick, brown 
carpet, and above his head the foliage of trees 
almost hid the blue sky. He walked on, guarding 
against eye-snakes, cobras and vipers, and wishing 
that a chetah would give to the afternoon a touch of 
excitement, 

At last he saw a peacock—a lordly bird with tail 
uplifted and feathers glistening in such rays of the 
sun as could penetrate the thick jungle. It heard 
him, closed its upright fan and flew a little distance. 
Peahens rose and followed their lord and master and 
the birds were soon lost in the tall grass and the 
thick undergrowth. Banda pushed on, leaving the 
path, and then—suddenly—he stopped, for before 
him appeared a gigantic granite Image. His heart 
seemed to stop beating and then to beat loud enough 
to be heard, and he said :— 

‘‘Am I dreaming?” 

‘“Have I gone mad?” 

For a cobra rose from the lap of the stone Image, 
spread its hood and swayed backwards and forwards, 
wriggling its needle-like fangs. He raised his gun, 
and the cobra dropped its hood and slid into the 
grass. ‘Then he drew closer and he saw, on the Bud- 
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dha’s heart, a gold votive leaf. Massive, gigantic, 
this Image resembled the other Images of the Blessed 
One that he had seen in the jungle, but he fancied 
that the expression on this Buddha's face was more 
awesome, more commanding than anything that he 
had seen before. A\ll that he had been taught while 
a child about the Founder of Buddhism came back 
to his mind, and he stood motionless before the great 
granite Image, watching lights and shadows made 
by moving leaves on the calm, full face of the 
Indian Prince who, over two thousand five hundred 
years ago, taught men that ‘‘all life is sorrow.” 

‘Tf not sorrowful for you now, it may any day 
become so” the old priest of the rock temple of 
Isaramuni had told him. “ Life is full of pain and 
disappointment for most people, and the sadness of 
others ought to make you sad, too. How can you 
be happy while all around you see pain, you see 
suffering ?”” 

Banda knew that one-third of the people in this 
world accept the teachings of the man whose massive 
Image made him feel puny and insignificant, and that 
Buddha has had more followers than any other 
religious teacher. Annoyed, disturbed, almost angry, 
he turned his back on the Image, and looked into 
the jungle. And then the wordssof the Light Seer 
flashed into his mind:—‘ The treasure lies hid in 
the ground.” 
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** Well, if | am to have such a short life” he said 
‘‘—-and I begin to believe this horoscope—l say, if I 
am to live only a few years more, then | may as well 
get all I can out of life,” 

Slowly and carefully he examined the jungle around 
the Image, and he found broken slabs and pieces of 
granite. Evidently some excavation work had been 
done and then the place had been abandoned. A 
deep ditch ran for some distance at the back of the 
Image, and in this ditch he found stones, rubble and 
broken granite. 

‘‘] wish I had a spade or a pickaxe!”’ he said to 
himself. 

Then he became conscious that time had passed 
unnoticed, that shadows were lengthening, and he 
remembered that some miles lay between him and 
the rest-house, and that he might be lost in the 
jungle, supposing night found him far from the road. 
‘* T will come back to-morrow ” he said to himself, 
and he turned towards Anaradhapura, making 
notches on trees and taking notice of everything that 
might help him to find the Image again the following 
morning. 

‘1 must have a spade or a pickaxe ” he thought, 
‘‘ and how can I buy such a thing without attracting 
attention? O, I, know what I'll do. To-morrow, 
before it is light, | will go to some place where 
excavation work is being done and I will take a 
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spade, or a pickaxe, from the sheds where the men 
store their tools at dusk, Yes, that’s it. That's 
what I'll do.” 

He passed a restless night, for his mind was 
occupied with plans and preparations ; and at about 
four o'clock, he opened his bedroom door, stepped 
over his sleeping servant and went out-of-doors. 
He walked quickly through the quiet village, where 
a few lights twinkled, and hurried to the ruins of a 
temple, where, in a leaf-shed, workmen kept their 
tools. He chose a pickaxe, put it over his shoulder, 
and then went as fast as possible towards the place 
where he had seen the granite Image. For some 
miles he followed the Sacred Road, and at intervals 
he ran, for dawn comes suddenly in Ceylon and 
there is little pause there between night and morning. 
A few pilgrims were already moving, and when they 
approached, he drew aside into the jungle and let 
them pass by. Then he ran on again, and it was 
still dark when he came to the path leading to the 
Image. Striking matches to find the trees marked 
with notches took time, and soon the path stopped, 
and he had then to make his way through grass and 
undergrowth. Minutes lengthened into hours, and 
when, at last, he stood before the Image, daylight 
pierced through the leaves and revealed the fact that 
he had unlawfully possessed himself of a pickaxe. 
He looked nervously round, and listened for foot- 
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steps, and then he determined to bury the pickaxe 
and to come back again in the evening. Silt and 
rubble made it easy to hide the tool he had borrowed, 
he intended to replace the pickaxe when his work 
was finished—and after further examination of the 
spot and its surroundings he went back to the rest- 
house, 

The whole of that day he lay in a lounge chair 
on the verandah, smoking cigarettes and plotting ; 
and as a large party of globe-trotters had arrived at 
the rest-house the previous evening, he was little 
noticed. He sent his servant to fetch lanterns from 
the bazaar, and he chose one small enough to put 
into a shooting bag that he could fasten to his waist, 
and, as many pilgrims carry a lantern after dark to 
ward off snakes, the purchase of a lantern seemed to 
his servant only a natural precaution. Dhrectly 
the shadows lengthened, he left the rest-house, and, 
seeing the Evening Star, he tried to think of some- 
thing that must happen, something sure and certain— 
his marriage, for instance ; and presently he said, 
aloud :— 

‘““Tll marry a Christian girl, | won't marry a 
Buddhist.” He knew that to touch buried treasure 
is sacrilege in the eyes of Buddhists, and carelessly 
—carelessly—he _began to look for virtues in the 
Christian religion. And when he came to the 
Image, he kept his eyes on the ground ; not once 
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did he even glance at the calm, majestic face of the 
man who said two thousand five hundred years 
ago:— 

‘* All life is sorrow.” 

Kicking aside the rubble and the dust, he seized 
the pickaxe and set to work. First he cleared away 
pieces of granite lying near the Image and then he 
went down into the ditch and threw up stones and 
dirt. Sometimes he stopped to listen, afterwards he 
worked on again for ten or twenty minutes, Only 
jungle birds and insects disturbed the stillness, and 
when dusk came, he lighted the lantern and 
continued to work with the pickaxe. He tried 
different parts of the ditch and he found pieces of 
granite and broken bricks, but nothing that gave any 
indication of a treasure heap. 

‘‘ Perhaps a temple was here once” he thought. 
‘* Most likely this Image was brought here from some 
other place.” After working for nearly two hours, 
he made up his mind to go back to the rest-house 
and come again the following day ; and then, while 
he was putting on his coat, he saw something shining 
in the the light of the lamp, something lying among 
the uncovered rootlets of a little tree. He bent down 
and took the shining thing gingerly in his fingers, think- 
ing it might be a firefly, perhaps. But it felt hard 
and thin, and by the light of the lamp he discovered 
that it was a bit of gold—a very old bit of gold. 
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‘That's enough for to-night” he said, and filled 
with delight and exultation he went towards the 
rest-house ; but curiosity and avarice drew him 
back again, and he took hold of the little tree and 
tried to tear it away from the ground, For a time 
it resisted his efforts, but, with the help of the pick- 
axe, he loosened it and then he saw a small box 
made of ivory and inlaid with gold. He opened 
the lid, and found rings, bracelets and necklaces 
made of gold and set with precious stones. His 
fingers shook while he turned the things over, took 
them out, one by one, and examined them in the 
light of the lamp. Each jungle-sound seemed to 
him like footsteps, and he hid the box in the leather 
shooting bag, fastened the bag to his waist with a 
leather strap and a strong buckle, seized the lamp 
and hurried back to the rest-house. He was too 
excited to eat any dinner ; besides he fancied that 
the people at the table were looking at him with 
suspicion ; and directly the meal was over, he hur- 
ried to his bedroom. There he locked the door 
and closed the shutters, and when everything was 
quite safe, he unlocked a leather box and took out 
of it his treasures, 

‘* Rubies ! Emeralds ! Sapphires!”” he whisper- 
ed. ‘‘ They must be worth thousands of pounds ! 
And nobody can say how much more will be 
found! I have never seen anything like these 
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ornaments. ‘This stone is magnificent ! Oh ! these 
rubies ! These white sapphires are simply glorious ! ” 

After examining his treasures, he locked up the 
little box, putting it for greater safety into a steel 
trunk that he had brought from Colombo, and then 
he went out-of-doors to think things quietly over in 
the garden, where the air was scented with temple 
flowers and Indian jasmine, innumerable fireflies 
flitted in the air and between the leaves of trees, and 
tom-toms, flageolets and temple bells made loud 
music, Strange to say these things did not please him, 
although he had been accustomed to them all his 
life. He felt restless, and he walked up and down 
until, at last, he stopped beside the foundations of 
an ancient Buddhist monastery that had been un- 
earthed in the garden of the rest-house. ‘‘ What 
would Tikiri think of this business?” he asked him- 
self. The horror, dismay and perhaps disgust of the 
little monk came painfully before him and the word 
‘‘ sacrilege” echoed through his brain. To steal 
buried treasure is worse than murder in the eyes 
of devout Buddhists ; gold and jewels buried in 
the name of Buddha belong to the temples and the 
priests and woe to the man who meddles with such 
things, woe to the man who possesses himself of 
gold and jewels given to Lord Buddha by devout 
Buddhists. 

‘‘' What about the horoscope? ” 
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He started, for the question did not seem to have 
been asked by himself. Who then could have 
spoken ? 

‘*] will go into the house” he said, ‘‘ and to- 
morrow | will not visit that place before dusk. I 
must be cautious. And how can I sell the jewels 
without rousing suspicion? They are useless to me 
unless | can turn them into money ; and to part with 
them in Colombo will be difficult. Well, my grand- 
father sold jewels and | know the place where he 
parted with them, at any rate | can find it. I will 
take the things to Colombo, and if | can’t part with 
them there, well then I must go to India, I am 
a rich man now. I can, if I like, go to Europe. 
But I must be cautious—cautious.” 


CHAPTER X. 
CHETTY STREET. 


A month later, early one morning, Banda went 
to Chetty Street, the place in Colombo where 
Hindu money-lenders from India live and transact 
financial business. 

The air was cool and fresh, and the crimson flow- 
ers of the Flame tree sat in regal splendour among 
their attendant green leaves. Many birds twittered 
and the full notes of the rain-bird said that the 
monsoon season was not yet over and more stormy 
weather might be expected before very long. 

The Chetties sat cross-legged outside their houses, 
enjoying the morning air and discussing the monetary 
affairs of Colombo. They were portly men, for a 
diet of rice and ghee tends to make people fleshy. 

A diaphanous piece of coloured muslin about the 
waist was their only clothing, and, looking at them, 
Banda repeated to himself a bit of American 
doggerel that he had learnt at College :— 

“The peor benighted Hindu. 
He does the best he kin do. 
He sticks to his caste from first to last. 
And fer clothes he makes his skin do.” 
The faces of the money-lenders were shaven, and 
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their heads were shaven, too, leaving, in some cases, 
a solitary wisp of hair at the back of the head. Red 
and white marks, painted on their foreheads, show- 
ed whether they followed Vishnu or Siva; and 
large amulets, made of gold or silver, were suspend- 
ed from their necks. Magnificent jewels were in 
their ears and on their fingers, because jewelry is a 
safe investment. Capital may disappear in banks 
and shares, but jewelry can always be taken back to 
India, where each Chetty has a wife and family and 
hopes one day to establish himself in some kind of 
business, or to buy land and live lazily for the rest 
of his present existence. Banda walked up the steps 
of a house and two Chetties followed him through 
the open door into a small room. There all sat on 
the floor, the Chetties crossing their legs and cover- 
ing their hands, for Chetties use finger-language, and 
this is carried on, in silence, under a pocket handker- 
chief. Already these Chetties discussed the fact 
that their visitor was the grandson of a former cus- 
tomer, their fingers moving fast under the pocket 
handkerchief, although their lips were silent. 

Slowly Banda took from a small case a large white 
sapphire and laid it on a piece of black cloth that had 
been placed between him and the Chetties. The 
eyes of the Chetties glistened, but they did not speak. 
They examined the precious stone through a magni- 
fying glass, and afterwards they tested it, and their 
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fingers moved rapidly under the pocket handkerchief. 

‘You are Banda Delgama of Dombagola” one 
of them said, at last. ‘‘ Your father died a short 
time ago and you have inherited the property.” 

‘* That is so,” 

‘This jewel came to you from your ancestors, 
You are descended from the last King of Kandy, 
who was taken prisoner by the English and carried 
to Vellore, in India, where he died on the thirteenth 
of January, eighteen hundred and thirty-two.” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘ Your estate is impoverished.” 

‘My father planted cocoanuts, and when they 
bear, I shall be a rich man,” 

‘‘ Meanwhile you require ready money ?” 

Banda took some rubies out of his pocket and 
placed them on a white mat, where their rich colour 
made the eyes of the Chetties sparkle and dance. 

‘‘ What more >” the Chetties asked. 

‘‘ Nothing more now—later on—perhaps,” 

Than the haggling commenced, Banda asking 
double the amount that he intended to take and the 
Chetties deprecating his terms and assuring him that 
they were prohibitive. Twice he rose to go away, 
and the Chettties asked him to sit down again ; and 
all this time they talked with their ffngers under the 
pocket handkerchief and Banda could only guess 
what was in their minds by the glances that they 
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threw at him. At last a sum was fixed upon and 
one of the Chetties wrote a cheque. Banda looked 
thoughtfully at it, knowing that it must be placed 
to his account at the bank: but he showed no 
hesitation, and the Chetties thought that the writing 
interested him. 

‘The last King of Kandy had many valuable 
jewels,” remarked the younger of the Chetties. ‘“‘ If 
you want more money, come to us. Your grand- 
father dealt with our firm, his name is on our books, 
We approached your father several times, but he 
would not listen to us, It is said that jewels of 
priceless worth are with the ashes of your 
mother—jewels she wore on the pyre.” 

The Chetties looked shrewdly at Banda as he left 
the house, and smiled at their own cleverness. 

Outside Banda breathed more freely. He had 
rehearsed the scene many times, and in many ways, 
and things had gone off much better than he had 
expected. He thought of the steel trunk at 
Dombagola and the wealth locked up in it, and he 
sighed, 

‘To be rich adds a burden to life that the poor man 
has not to bear” he said to himself. But now he was 
well on the road of deception and each day found 
him further fr6ém the path of truth, He had 
discovered jewels of great value, and had conveyed 
them to Dombagola, and he was now converting 
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those jewels into money without much trouble, All 
that he had to do now was to lie, to lie cleverly and 
lie constantly, and he found lying not at-all difficult. 
While paying the cheque into his account at the 
bank, he remarked that it is sometimes a painful 
necessity to sell the jewels of one’s ancestors, for he 
knew that a sudden acquisition of wealth would be 
commented upon by the bank manager and that 
questions would be put to the Chetty who acted as a 
medium between the natives of Ceylon and the 
English bankers. He drew a cheque “for the 
estate,’ and then jumped into his dogcart and went 
back to the hotel. There, that evening, for the first 
time in his life, he risked money at cards, for he felt 
restless and uneasy, and he craved for some excite- 
ment ; and then it was noised about that he had 
come into money, and men, who had never noticed 
him before, made excuses for speaking to him, and 
the hotel-keeper and the servants treated him with 
increased respect. The short Colombo Season was 
in progress and the town was crowded with tea 
planters and speculators in rubber, Race meetings, 
cricket matches and tennis tournaments occupied the 
days ; and at night the hotels were filled with gaily- 
dressed ladies and men in white with smart cummer- 
bunds at the waist. Balls were held, and the élite 
went to Queen’s House for a Viceregal reception 
and a State Ball. Banda watched the gay scene and 
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longed to play a part in it. He drew more money 
from the bank and spent it lavishly on the race 
course, and his friends increased with a rapidity that 
caused him both pleasure and astonishment. 

One evening, at the bar of the Galle Face Hotel, 
he came face to face with his father’s old friend, the 
English tea planter. 

‘Hallo ! “ exclaimed Wilson.” What’s all this 
fuss about?” 

‘What fuss?” Banda asked. 

‘‘ About your property” said Wilson. ‘“‘ [1 was 
over there last week and things had not altered 
much, Besides, I’m told that you are selling jewels— 
jewels of fabulous worth.” 

‘* Nonsense !”” 

‘Have you seen Tikiri lately?” Wilson asked, 
after a brief silence. 

‘*No. Tikiri has been sent to the temple of the 
Sacred Tooth, at Kandy. His tutor thinks that | 
shall do him harm and I am not to see him again 
before his Ordination, Tikiriis dead to me. I am 
alone in the world.” 

Banda spoke carelessly, but his voice sounded 
hard and metallic, 

‘True, my boy” said Wilson, ‘“‘ You are very 
much alone. Why don’t you marry >” 

‘I’m thinking about it.” 

‘* Seen the girl yet >?” 
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‘No, but I shall marry a Christian.” 

“ Well” said Wilson ‘1 told your father how it 
would be if he sent you to a Christian College. 
Are you a Christian now ?” 

‘Not yet, but I’m thinking about it,” 

Wilson came nearer and took the boy’s arm. 

“Banda” he asked ‘‘ what about your horos- 
cope?” 

‘* Ah!” said Banda, with a start. Then he 
asked the tea planter :— 

‘‘ Have you seen it?” 

‘Your father showed it to me many years ago. 
It made him anxious about you. He was fond of 
you, my boy, don't forget that. He was a good 
father and he worked hard for you and Tikiri. 
Your mother’s death broke him up, and he lived 
for you boys afterwards. Directly the estates were 
clear of debt, he let himself go. Where is the 
horoscope ? ” 

‘“In my waistcoat pocket. Do you want to see 
it?” 

‘“No. I remember it. It said that you would 
become suddenly rich.” 

‘*Yes” said Band, interrupting ‘‘ I’m to become 
suddenly rich and to marry someone in a better 
social position that | am in myself.» I’m to go up 
socially like a rocket and then a mad dog will stop 


the fun. Have another drink, Mr. Wilson. Let 
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me order a bottle of champagne.” 

‘“No. Come to my room” said the tea planter. 
‘*] will show you some new photographs of the 
girls, Susy is to be married next month, Don't 
forget it. You must be at the wedding.” 

‘“T’ll be there” said Banda. ‘‘ I’m coming 
home at the end of this week for some shooting and 
I’ll come over then. [I'll bring George Bamela- 
pitiya, the son of the Governor's Sinhalese A.-D.-C. 
with me, if you dont mind. He is coming to 
Dombagola for the week end. Good night, Mr. 
Wilson. See you on Sunday. ‘Tell the girls I’m 
coming.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
BANDA’S WEDDING. 


Fvents followed one another very quickly in 
Banda’s life after that, and before the monsoon season 
had come to an end, he sent the following letter to 
his brother Tikiri, addressing it to the Temple of the 
Sacred Tooth, at Kandy. 

My dear little Monk, 

I have made several attempts to see you since our 
father’s death, and | have always been told that | 
cannot do so before your Ordination, Now I am 
writing to make a double announcement, and | am 
afraid that the things | have to say will give you 
pain, But why did you leave me to fight this 
wicked world by myself > My dear Tikini, | am 
now a Christian, I have been received into the 
Church of England and I have dined with the Bishop, 
I did not renounce the religion of our forefathers 
without pain, | can tell you that ; but Christianity 
is a religion for sinners and | am not a saint. Don't 
take this letter too seriously, my cear little monk, 
for I am not going to write a sermon or try to 
explain my reasons for giving up Buddhism. Read, 
if your tutor will let you have a Bible, the story of 
the thief on the cross, the man who was saved by an 
act of faith at the last minute. Buddhists believe that 
no power on earth, or in heaven, can blot out a 
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man’s past. As his past has been, so must be his 
future. But the God of Christians claims to have 
power to forgive sins. Ah! my dear little monk, 
Christianity is a consoling religion for sinners. A 
man has but to say “I’m sorry,” ‘‘] won't do it 
again, and he is forgiven. ‘* Buddhism limits the 
power of the Almighty.” Those are not my words, 
they are the words of the Bishop, and he is a learned 
man and he ought to know. If God can forgive 
sins, then | should bea fool not to take advantage of 
His kindness. I’m a practical man, not a dreamer 
like you, Tikin. You were born a saint and its all 
very well for you to be a Buddhist. 

Besides, you have cut yourself off from the world 
with its many temptations, But I live in the world 
and | find it a difficult place to be good in. I am 
without father or brother, sister or mother, | am 
quite alone. And | have in me a’ well of life, a 
spring of living, a sort of bubbling up of energy that 
runs away with me and makes me do things that you 
would not approve of. 

Why did you leave me, Tikiri? Sometimes, at 
Dombagola, I go over the places we played in as 
children and | try to fancy that you are there still. 
But | know it is only a dream, and that you are in a 
monastery, meditating, killing all love for this life, 
and all love for me, trying to reach Nirvana! What 
is Nirvana? You call it bliss, universal love, 
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supreme intelligence. | don’t understand Nirvana, 
I want happiness here—now—at once. I! want 
to gather into myself all the joys and the pleasures 
of this life, | want to enjoy in this world each 
earthly minute. | don’t want, I never did care 
to empty my little bucket of consciousness into a 
great, deep sea of universal being. | know how 
wise you look while reading this letter. I know 
you think that endless lives he before me, and that 
if I try to do my best in this life, then I shall be 
born into a happier and better state of existence. 
I think I hear you ask :— 

‘Do you keep the Precepts ? ” 

Well, Tikiri, my boy, Christians are told every 
Sunday, in Church, that they must keep the Ten 
Commandments, Commandments that are not at-all 
unlike the Precepts of Buddha; but if they break 
these rules and say ‘‘I’m sorry,” then God will 
forgive them, because Jesus, the Christ, died on 
the Cross for their sins, Both Precepts and Com- 
mandments are hard to keep when one is young, 
while hot blood bubbles in one’s veins, and life 
seems to call out :—‘‘! am short. I am but for a 
day. The might of death will soon be here, the 
long, long night in which there is no enjoyment.” 

Perhaps, after all, my dear little Monk, this life 
is the only sort of life that we shall ever know, per- 
haps the re-birth consciousness that Buddha talked 
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about is all a mistake. The Bishop spoke to me 
about these things for a few minutes after dinner— 
a very good dinner, my dear little monk, with every 
luxury, and wine, too. You shudder! Well Chris- 
tians break two of the Precepts each day, for they 
take the lives of animals for food and they drink 
intoxicating liquor, But they don’t touch bhang. 
Now, Tikiri, confess that many men who wear the 
Yellow Robe take bhang. Bhang induces visions, 
bhang deadens pain and hunger. While dining 
with the Bishop, I thought of you—you Tikiri Del- 
gama, the descendant of a King, — begging your food 
from door to door, collecting in a bowl all sorts of 
messes for the monastery. | drank wine then, | 
tried to drown in the Bishop’s claret the thought of 
my only relation. 

Many of the things that | do—and you may have 
heard that I lead a fast life in Colombo—are done 
to drown thought, to kill memory. Why did you 
leave me, Tikiri> Don’t you think it selfish to seek 
Nirvana for yourself and leave your only brother to 
fight the world alone ? 

Well, I shall not be alone much longer. I am 
going to be married. The family name must be 
perpetuated, and our father wished me to marry 
quite a year ago, [| am engaged to Bedora Bame- 
lapitya, the eldest daughter of the Governor's Sin- 
halese A.-D.-C., and the wedding will take place 
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at St. Bridget’s Church on the 16th of December, 
at 10 a.m. | find it very hard to believe that I shall 
so soon be a married man! ‘The engagement took 
place a week ago, and | have seen my wife that is- 
to-be several times since, but, so far, we have had no 
conversation and all that | know about her is that 
she was educated in a Roman Catholic Convent, 
although her father is a Protestant, and that she 
dresses like an English girl and goes to balls at 
Queen’s House, and that she plays croquét and 
games of that sort. Settlements ge briskly on, | am 
congratulated on all sides, so | ought to be a happy 
man, 

Won't you write to me, Tikin’ I know it 1s 
useless to ask you to come to the wedding. The 
Governor will be represented by an English A.-D.-C., 
and His Excellency’s wife has sent Bedora a wed- 
ding present. Think of me, Tikiri, on my wedding 
day, for I shall feel lonely among the wedding 
guests. I have no relations to invite ; only some of 
my chums and the Masters from our old College 
will be at my wedding. I asked Mr. Wilson to come, 
but he replied that it was not possible. Write to me, 
Tikiri, and tell me all what you can about yourself. 

Your loving brother, 
BANDA DELGAMA. 

It seemed to Banda that the days and the 

nights galloped toward the day fixed for his wedding. 
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Living as he did at that time in a state of feverish 
excitement, he found himself longing for one of the 
long, empty days that he had so often yawned 
through at Dombagola. His wishes concerning 
Queen’s House had come to pass, for he had 
been invited there to breakfast. The Governor's 
wife happened to be a collector of curios, and more 
especially of antique jewelry, and having heard 
about Banda’s heirlooms, she asked the Sinhalese 
A.-D.-C. to bring his future son-in-law to breakfast. 

‘* Next time we go to Kandy, we must stop at 
Dombagola” she told Banda. 

The Governor of Ceylon was less gracious, and 
Banda fancied that he saw in the steely-grey eyes 
of the King’s representative an unpleasant glitter. 
He was not accustomed to the ways of a man of the 
world; and he threw into his own manner a 
non-chalance that challenged the Governor's good 
opinion. Never had he felt more reckless than 
while breakfasting with these Viceregal people, and 
the Sinhalese A.-D.-C. looked at him with astonish- 
ment and alarm, as well as annoyance. The 
marriage had been arranged by George Bamelapitya, 
who had seen the prospective wealth of Dombagola 
and had invited Banda to a dance at his father’s 


house. ‘ 
‘You have seen my sisters,” George Bamelapitya 


remarked, 
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*‘ Yes” replied Banda “‘ on the race course.” 

“Good girls” observed young Bamelapitya, 
“carefully brought up. Christians, of course.” 

A few days afterwards, Banda went to the College 
where he and Tikiri had been educated, and said 
that he wished to be baptised and received into the 
Church of England. 

The Principal of the College, with whom he had 
always been a favourite, was greatly pleased and 
said :— 

‘‘T have always expected this, Delgama. A 
young man with your marked intelligence could not 
remain a Buddhist.” 

‘Yet, Sir” said Banda ‘‘ there must be something 
sad in leaving the faith of one’s ancestors, in giving 
up the religion that is all-in-all to those one loves 
best.” 

He was thinking of his brother, and the Principal, 
who guessed his thoughts, remained silent. 

Afterwards he was invited to dinner by the 
Bishop, and the Ceylon newspapers, edited by 
Englishmen, wrote paragraphs about his conversion. 
The native newspapers ignored him, and he felt glad 
thereat, because only native newspapers penetrate 
into Buddhist monasteries and he wanted his brother 
to hear of his change of faith in a letter from himself. 

‘*The news will be doubly painful to Tikiri if he 


sees it first in a newspaper ” he said to himself. 
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He read over and over again the words of his 
horoscope, for it promised him a fortunate marriage, 
so far as social position was concerned, but said that 
he would have no children, and that his wife's 
character would be too much like his own to avert 
sudden misfortune, ‘‘ So Bedora is like me” he said, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I can see that she is ambitious. She 
wanted to be married in the Protestant Cathedral, 
and when I suggested St. Peter’s Church, she said 
‘it smells of fish,’ because fishermen gave the money 
to build it. She wants to go to England. She is 
restless, and she seems to be extravagant. 1 wonder 
how we shall get on together! So far | have not 
been alone with her for five minutes, but I notice 
her eyes following me about, and | know that she is 
thinking of me. [I wonder if she considers me good- 
looking? She is just like a picture herself, a picture 
in an English fashion book.” 

He took out of his pocket a little mirror and care- 
fully examined his hair, eyelashes and moustache, 
and he felt quite satished with his appearance. 
Wedding clothes occupied his thoughts next, and then 
he remembered that it was time to call at a jeweller’s 
shop and look at some stones that were being set, 
for he meant to give to his bride an unique wedding 
present—a white sapphire necklace. 

His wedding day came, and he rose late and 
dressed with great care, and when he looked at 
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nimself in the glass, there was something in his eyes 
that he did not like. The impish look that had 
frightened the servants in days gone-by and had 
made his father feel anxious, had now changed to 
an expression of defiance. People called him “a gay 
young spark” and said that marriage would sober him 
and a wife and children would bring about desirable 
changes. He remembered the room at Dombagola 
and the steel trunk that hid his treasure, and into his 
eyes came a look bold, reckless, defiant. Would his 
wife be suspicious > He was taking a stranger into 
his house, a girl whose character was quite unknown 
to him, and the assurance of the horoscope that his 
wife would be very much like himself was not 
auspicious, 

‘‘ Only six years to live, and one of them has gone 
already !"” he said to himself. ‘“‘ Who can blame me 
for wanting to make the most of it, for trying to 
enjoy myself >” 

His Best-man opened the door and enquired how 
he felt; and together they went downstairs for 
breakfast ; and there he found himself the hero of the 
moment, Why not ? Was he not young, rich, hand- 
some and about to make a successful marriage? 
Letters poured in, on every side he heard congratu- 
lations and compliments ; and aftey drinking more 
champagne than was good for him, he drove with 
his Best-man to St. Bridget’s Church ; and while 
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walking up the aisle he realized that the great desire 
of his life was actually accomplished, for he had 
wanted above all things to be somebody of import- 
ance in the social life of Colombo, and to-day the 
Governor of Ceylon had sen tan English A.-D.-C. to 
his wedding, many of the leading members of the 
English community were in the Church, also some 
of the principal Sinhalese people of the Island. 
Nevertheless he was not satisfied. Words taught 
him by the old priest at Dombagola came back to 
his mind, and while passing between the two rows 
of guests to his place at the foot of the altar steps, 
he said to himself :— 
‘‘'What man sees he does not wish for 
But something that he does not see. 
Methinks he will wander long 
And what he wishes not obtain. 
He is not pleased with what he gets 
No sooner gained it meets his scorn. 
Insatiate are wishes all, 
The wish-free therefore we adore.’ 

It seemed to Banda that his bride did not share 
his nervousness, for she walked composedly up the 
aisle, leaning on her father's arm and _ looking 
modestly down on the ground. 

A white dress and a white veil did not suit her, 
but she wore an English bridal dress and carried a 
large bouquét of white flowers. Many clergymen 
took part in the marriage service, and after the 
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register had been signed in the Vestry, the organ 
burst into a Wedding March. Never in his life had 
Banda felt more lonely then while leading his wite to 
the carriage. The girl whose hand rested on his arm 
was a stranger to him, for although a Christian, and 
brought up in English fashion, she had not been 
allowed to see her fiance alone before the wedding, 
That afternoon they would go to Dombagola, and 
there they would make one another’s acquaintance. 
Banda looked at the wedding guests, and here and 
there he saw a familiar face, but to the greater 
number of the people he had not been introduced 
as yet-—he would meet them for the first time over 
the wedding cake and the wine. __He led his bride 
through a crowd of women, children and babies that 
had assembled on the steps of the Church, and while 
Bedora stepped into the carriage, his eyes wandered 
past the people, to the familiar cocoanut palms of 
his native land. Then he gave a sudden start, for, 
under a tree, not far from the Church, he saw a 
Yellow Robe. 

‘* Tikiri !’” he exclaimed, 

The eyes of the brothers met. But Tikiri turned 
and walked slowly away; and Banda followed his 
wife into the carriage, amid a shower of rice and a 
flutter of coloured paper. . 

“Tf Tikiri had not left me” he said to himself 
‘* all would have been different.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE MONK TISSA. 


Four years went by and the time came for Tikiri 
to be ordained. 

The night before his Ordination, he was sitting 
on the steps of the Preaching Hall, in the monas- 
tery that had been his home from the time of his 
father’s death; and a little above him, on another 
step, sat a Monk much older than himself, a man 
with a restless, eager expression on his face, and 
sunken black eyes in which seemed to dwell pain 
and wretchedness. 

The gates of the monastery had been locked, 
some of the monks had gone to their rooms, but 
the soft moonlight made Tikiri wish to remain out- 
of-doors until the First Watch of the night had 
been kept. 

‘Tikir1’”” said the older monk ‘‘ do you remember 
your promise >” 

‘Promise |” exclaimed Tikiri, looking up “‘ What 
promise did | make ?” 

“You said that, before your Ordination, you 
would tell me something about your spiritual 
experiences, =, 

‘““O” said Tikiri, modestly ‘‘ my tutor does not 
like me to talk about such things. After my Ordi- 
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nation | am going to Anaradhapura, and there, in a 
rock cell, on the mountain of Mahintale, | hope to 
obtain complete control of myself.” 

‘When and how do these things come to you, 
little monk )”’ 

‘‘Sometimes when I meditate. Sometimes in 
dreams. I dreamt last night about a girl who lives 
near this place.” 


“A girl!” 
“Yes, a girl” repeated the little monk, looking 
calmly into his companion’s face. ‘‘She is young 


and beautiful and very modest. Each day, when | 
beg our meal, she offers me milk; and, being a 
mendicant, | cannot refuse it. Of course | do not 
look at her.” 

‘* You do not look at her >” 

‘Of course I have seen her face. Well, last 
night | dreamt that my mother has been re-born in 
that girl, and now the belief has taken hold of me 
and | cannot rid myself of it. I told my dream to 
the High Priest and he said that] had better not 
see the girl again.” 

The elder monk smiled, and Tikiri, who was 
watching his face, asked :— 

“Why do you smile like that >” 

‘*Do you remember the girl at tite well of whom 
Ananda, the favourite disciple of Lord Buddha, asked 


water? He was a Brahmin, you remember, and a 
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frst the girl refused to draw water for him, saying 
**T am of low caste.” ‘‘I ask not for caste, but for 
water” said Ananda. Afterwards the girl went to 
Lord Buddha and begged him to let her be 
Ananda’s servant. Who can tell but the girl of 
whom you speak has been to the High Priest and 
made a similar request about yourself !” 

‘“She is a modest girl” said the little monk. 
‘* She would never do anything of that sort.” 

The elder monk smiled again, and said:— 

‘‘ Tell me some more of your experiences, When 
did they commence? ” 


‘* The first thing of the sort that | can remember” 
replied Tikiri happened when | was about ten 
years old, in a room at home, the room my mother 
died in. I was sitting in a low chair, with my head 
in my hands and | was quite alone. | thought about 
Nirvana, and my thoughts grew into a strong desire 
to enter there by the shortest possible way, I mean 
through the Sangha. | wished with all my heart to 
become a mendicant. Presently I lifted up my head 
and then I saw, on a table, a large sheet of white 
paper. I took it up and I read:— 

‘‘Your desire has been registered,” 

The writing was in English, and the letters were 
large and round, like the letters in a copy book, | 
was very much astonished, for no such sheet of 
paper had been on the table when | came into the 
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room, | took the paper to my father and he 
examined it carefully and asked me many questions 
about it. Afterwards he sent me to my brother and 
the servants; but I could not find out anything 
whatsoever about the paper. 

‘*OQur mother died in that room and | never go 
there, if I can help it” my brother said. 

I remembered that the door had been locked 
when I had tried to open it, and that | had fetched 
the key from my father’s office. 

“How did the paper come there” I asked my 
father, and he said :-— 

‘“ We shall know some day, perhaps.” 

‘* Had your father experiences of the same sort?’ 
the older monk asked. 

‘“T think so. Before his death, an Arahat was 
seen on our estate, wearing white robes and holding 
a long white staff. Unseen hands placed flowers at 
that time in Lord Buddha’s chapel—the little chapel 
in our house ; and the nun in the Colombo hospital, 
who was with my father when he died, told me 
that my mother came to fetch him, But “ continued 
the little monk” that must have been a mistake, 
for my mother must have been re-born many years 
before that time.” 

‘‘ Have you seen your father since his death >” 

‘“Yes. [| saw him the day that my brother was 
married—looking like a man, only much larger. And 
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although I did not see him then, he made me 
conscious of his presence and he spoke to me a few 
days after his death. Four years ago he was in this 
Preaching Hall. He walked down these steps. The 
next day my brother came to fetch me, and he said 
our father was going to leave us. Our father 
lingered for some days and he spoke to me about my 
own life. 

‘You will be lonely ” he said ‘‘ [ have been lonely 
since your mother left us and I think there is nothing 
in this world so hard to bear as loneliness,” 

‘You say that your father made you conscious of 
his presence shortly after his death ?” 

‘Tt was like this” said the little monk. ‘‘ I went 
home for the cremation and | returned here the same 
day, for my tutor would not allow me to remain with 
my brother even for one night. The loss of my 
father, and the sight of my brother’s grief, made me 
unspeakably miserable ; and here, in the Monastery, 
none spoke to me of my sorrow, none seemed to 
notice my grief. Such behaviour was, no doubt, a 
part of my religious traming, but | was only a boy at 
the time and | thought my heart would burst, It 
seemed to me that some empty thing had been put 
into my body, and that if only that thing would 
break, then I could cry, perhaps. But no tears 
would come. | lay in my room, feeling that I could 
not possibly bear the loneliness that had taken 
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possession of me. In vain I thought of the Blessed 
One, of Nirvana ; in vain | said to myself ‘* Choose 
not the dearest but the truest ;"” a great void seemed 
to have taken the place of my mind, and I could think 
only of my father, who had been both father and 
mother to us motherless boys, and of my brother, who 
had bitterly reproached me for leaving him alone after 
our father’s cremation, The room was dark, and 
lying on my back, on my straw mat, I stared up into 
the darkness. 

Then | heard my father’s voice. 

‘* Are you afraid ?” he asked. 

‘* Afraid of you, father?” I whispered, for his 
voice was very low and quiet. 

‘‘] must not stay” he told me, ‘‘ I have only 
come to tell you that there is no such thing as lone- 
liness where | am now. There all things mingle, all 
things touch. The body is a prison, and death sets 
us free. O, my little son, it is so bright and joyous 
where | am now. Before very long you will be 
with me. Remember that | am not far off.” 

‘‘ But, father, have you been to my brother >” | 
asked. 

‘‘Banda is too much occupied with the things 
of this world to see me” my father answered. ‘And 
I cannot go to our home because people there might 
see me and be afraid. But you must help your 
brother, Good night, my son.” 
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He left me alone then, but he left me comforted, 
All the loneliness was gone, for he was near me, he 
would take care of me and he had said that | should 
join him again. | was filled with joy and peace, and 
I slept until the sun poured through the window, 
onto my face. I found my pillow wet with tears 
when | awoke, and all the next day | cried in my 
room, and I did not leave it to take food. But I 
was no longer alone.” 

‘“ Did you tell your tutor about these things >” 

Yes.” 

‘* And what did he say >” 

‘He said that my father had probably been re- 
born already into this world, or some other part of 
the universe, ‘‘ You are a priest” he said, ‘‘ you 
seek Nirvana, not to be born again, Beware of all 
trafic with unseen forces, unseen beings; for they 
may draw you into the deep ocean of Sammara and 
prove a greater source of danger to you than man or 
woman. Both good and evil influences are ever 
around us, and the priest who has the psychic faculty 
should be extremely cautious. I forbid you to think 
of your father during the hours of meditation, when 
your mind is quiet and your senses are subdued. 
Your father’s karma has already drawn him, no 
doubt, into a ney life. Do not thmk of him more 
than you can help at ordinary times, and in your 
meditation, remember my orders,” 
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‘Your tutor has a reputation for being very 
strict,” remarked the older priest. 

‘He means well” said the little monk. 

‘“No doubt. What is the routine of your daily 
life?” 

‘‘T rise at four and go for a bath. Afterwards | 
spread my mat in a quiet place and meditate. The 
master of the temple school sometimes brings me a 
cup of coffee, but oftener | drink a glass of water, 
I] sweep out the sacred places, and put fresh flowers 
in the vases before Lord Buddha. I take drinking 
water to my tutor and do his errands, | beg food for 
the Monastery, and when my bowl is full I return 
here and study Sanskrit. At twelve I have my 
midday meal, with the other monks, and afterwards 
we all rest for an hour. [| teach in the temple school, 
and at sunset | meditate ; at nine | make an exami- 
nation of my conscience, and if | have done anything 
wrong, | confess to my tutor and take punishment. 
I keep the three Watches of the night. So I have 
lived here for years past; but to-morrow, as you know, 
a change will come in my life, to-morrow I shall 
become my own judge, my own director, to-morrow 
all responsibility will be lifted from my tutor and 
placed on me. May the memory of the Blessed 
One come to my assistance ! * 

‘What have been your punishments 2” asked 
the older priest. 
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‘* Extra fasts, longer night Watches, on one occa- 
sion | was told not to sleep for two days and two 
nights,” 

“Why?” 

‘‘ Because I had been to see my brother leave a 
Church,” 

“Church ?” 

“Yes” replied the little monk, sadly ‘‘ my brother 
was married in a Church. He has become a 
Christian and he has married a Christian wife. The 
longing that | had to see him on his wedding day 
overpowered me, and I waited outside the Church 
until he came out. Then our eyes met, and into 
my brother’s eyes darted such a look of love that my 
heart has ached ever since, and ever since I have 
desired to obtain such control over myself that my 
brother and I may be together again without injury 
to either of us. | am afraid my brother is not a 
happy man. He has no children and his wife is not 
like our mother. She loves gaiety and excitement, 
and smart clothes and expensive jewels. My brother 
leads a fast life in Colombo. He has told me so 
himself, and an old friend of ours, an English tea 
planter who takes an interest in us, says that my 
brother has become very reckless, All these years 
I have not been allowed to see my brother, but after 
to-morrow | shall be at liberty to seek him and 
associate with him—all responsibility for doing so 
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will then rest with me. But first | must be quite 
sure that | can help my brother and that | shall do 
no harm to myself; so, after my Ordination, I am 
going to the mountain of Mahintale, and there, alone, 
in a rock cell, I hope to so completely master myself 
that my brother and I can be together again, and that 
nothing may again separate us during our present life.” 

‘* How will you get your meal at Mahintale >” 

‘The monks from the mountain sometimes visit 
us here, and | have heard them say that the peasants 
in the valleys give rice and fruit with great willing- 
ness. Water is good and plentiful, and tanks cut in 
the rocks over two thousand years ago can be used 
for baths. Stone cells made for Buddhist monks in 
the days of the Prince-missionary, Mahinda, can be 
had rent free. 

Won't you come to Mahintale, brother Tissa >” 

‘‘T may do so, perhaps. I, too, require solitude 
and isolation. Tell me, little monk, have you ever 
fixed your mind intently, and for a long time, ona 
thing and then willed that it should happen >” 

“No.” 

‘Have you ever exercised your will-power on 
animals—on men ?” 

** No,” 

‘* Have you ever been in trance ?” 
‘‘T have never lost the knowledge that I am I. 

My tutor has guarded me carefully against self- 
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hypnotism, and always, no matter what has come 
during my meditation, | have remained conscious of 
myself. By-the-way, to-morrow | shall change my 
name, | shall then become the monk Ananda, | 
have always loved Ananda, and all my life | have 
wanted to be like the favourite disciple of Lord 
Buddha.” 

‘Well, you resemble him in one respect at any 
rate’ said the older man, smiling, ‘| am told that 
you have only to walk half-way down a street and 
your bowl is full, With me it is different. I may 
pass from door to door, and recite verses, and few 
notice me. But when the little monk is seen, then 
girls and women run indoors to fetch their choicest 
food, their finest fruit,” 

Tikiri was silent. 

‘Speak, little monk, tell me what is in your 
thoughts” said the monk Tissa. ‘‘ Henceforth you 
must confess in full assembly. To-night you made 
your last confession to your tutor—to the man who 
for years past has directed your every thought, feel- 
ing and act. Perhaps—who can tell-—I may one 
day pour into your ears my own confession. Tell 
me what is in your mind now.” 

‘*To-night” said Tikiri ‘‘my tutor earnestly 
warned me against the unseen powers with which | 
am from time to time brought in contact. I confess- 
ed to him that in my meditation to-day | seemed to 
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be shrouded by Something——Something very strong, 
but very gentle. As a hen covers her chickens with 
soft feathers, so that great, strong, unseen Thing cover- 
ed me. Over me It bent as a mother bends over 
her sleeping child. 1 shrank back. I was afraid. 
And then It went away. I felt It as you feel my 
hand—now—while | cover your hand with my 
fingers. My tutor said to-night that the man who 
would reach the Deathless State must refuse all 
trafic with unseen influences ; but he says, also, that 
Nirvana may be entered and enjoyed while we are 
in this mortal state. Toreach Nirvana is the object 
of my life. How can I[ tell but that this great, 
brooding, unseen Power may guide me to the bliss- 
ful state that Lord Buddha entered at will during 
his earthly life >” 

The other priest did not reply for a minute ; then 
he said :—— 

‘*Lord Buddha was a full-grown man when he 
became enlightened. He had been brought up in a 
Court, and he had a wife and a child. You are 
only a boy. There are many dark worlds in this 
universe, worlds that cannot be seen by the light of 
moon or sun, In trance | have visited these places 
and there J have found vampires and devils as well as 
houris and angels. Your tutor wauid guard you 
against these things, and in very truth, little monk, 
they are dangerous.” 
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Tikiri was silent, 

‘“Come” continued the older man. “It is 
growing late. The clocks have struck the hour 
for the second Watch of the night. I will visit you 
at Mahintale, for I love you, little monk. You are 
a pearl of great price—I am a topaz—a stone of 
ill-luck and misfortune. See! The monks are com- 
ing out into the garden. Let us walk up and down 
-—you this way——I that. Buddha, all-wise Buddha 
said that the second Watch of the night can be 
kept best out-of-doors—walking up and down, and 
I believe that ours is the only priesthood that 
meditates while walking.” 

They separated, and Tikiri did not see the older 
man take a phial from his pocket and swallow the 
contents, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
TIKIRP?S ORDINATION. 


The following day Tikiri’s Ordination took place. 
A temple in the centre of an artificial lake had been 
chosen for the ceremony and decorated with palm 
leaves and strips of bamboo, and hung with 
Japanese paper lamps. The Preaching Hall had 
been painted white, and over the floor fresh white 
calico had been stretched. [Wo armchairs, covered 
with white sheets, had been placed at one end of 
the room, and between these chairs was a large, 
upright figure of Buddha. On the floor, facing the 
chairs, two long lines of cushions had been arranged, 
and between the cushions a space had been left, 
The candidates for Ordination would enter by a 
door and walk between the two rows of cushions 
to the armchairs ; and in the armchairs would be the 
President and the High Priest, while on the cushions 
the Chapter would sit. People who came to 
witness the ceremony must stand at doorways 
and by open windows, for the Preaching Hall 
would scarcely hold the monks and the candidates, 

At eight o'clock, when moonlight, flooded the 
little island-temple, a procession came to the banks 
of the lake, conducting the candidates for Ordina- 
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tion with tom-toms and flageolets. Boats conveyed 
the crowd to the island and the Preaching Hall 
was soon filled to overflowing. 

Then the ceremony of the Lower Initiation com- 
menced., 

Tikiri was the first candidate to come forward, 
and he advanced, slowly and reverently, accompanied 
by his tutor, to the chair of the President. He 
carried under his arm the robe of a mendicant, and 
he knelt down and asked to be allowed to wear the 
Yellow Robe, and to be ordained, and ‘‘ thereby to 
escape sorrow and enter Nirvana,” 

Three times he made the request, and the Presi- 
dent listened in silence. Then, bending down, the 
President took the Yellow Robe from him and tied 
it with a cord round his neck and while doing this, 
the President repeated the most perishable parts of 
the human body. 

‘1 do not wear this robe for show, but only as a 
protection against cold, flies, wind and rain” said 
Tikiri, and bowing to the President he returned to the 
entrance of the Preaching Hall, where laymen 
crowded round him, placing hands palm to palm and 
doing him reverence. Afterwards he went to his 
tutor, and asked that he might take the Three 
Refuges, in Buddha, the Law and the Order, and 
also the Ten Precepts, His tutor, who was clean- 
shaven, and whose thin, sharp features showed an 
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ascetic temperament, looked at him without emotion, 
pleasure, affection, pride, or interest, and silently 
assented, and then he knelt down and made his 
vows. A\fterwards he stood up, bowed to his tutor 
and expressed the pious desire that they might share 
each other's merit. The ceremony of the Higher 
Initiation followed ; and again Jikiri came forward, 
with his tutor, and, passing between the monks who 
formed the Chapter, came to the chair of the Presi- 
dent. He placed his hands palm to palm and 
begged the President to become his Spiritual Superior 
and Patron. This being granted, he retired to a 
place behind the President’s chair, and there he was 
examined by his tutor and also by another monk who 
represented the Chapter. He was asked his name, 
if he were free from disease, free from debt, free 
from military service, if he had the robes of a mendi- 
cant and a begging-bowl. A melon-shaped alms-bow! 
was then strapped to his waist and he was led by his 
examiners back to the President. The two monks 
who had made the examination asked that he might 
be ordained ; and the Chapter assenting, he was de- 
clared by the President to be fully ordained and was 
received into the Buddhist priesthood. 

The same ceremonies were performed in the case 
of each candidate, and twelve o'clock had_ struck 
before the Ordination Charge could be commenced 


by one of the Chapter chosen for the purpose. The 
i 
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first part dealt with a priest's requisites, and after 
each statement, the candidates said: — 

‘Yes, my Lord.” 

‘‘ The essentials of a priest’s life are first food” 
said the monk whose duty it was to give the Charge, 
‘* This must be collected daily in a begging-bowl. So 
fed, it is good for you to strive so long as life shall 
last. This food is sufficient, but food offered to the 
priesthood may be received.” 

“Yes, my Lord.” 

‘* Secondly clothes—robes made of cast-off rags. 
Thus clad, it is good for you to strive as long as life 
shall last. Clothes offered to the priesthood made 
of cotton, wool, silk or hemp are allowed, but these 
things must be torn into valueless pieces before being 
sewn together. Besides a girdle, a razor, a needle, 
and a water-strainer, a priest may only have his own 
clothes and a begging-bowl.” 

‘Yes, my Lord.” 

‘The four acts forbidden to a priest are—first, 
any breach of celibacy. ‘‘ As a headless man is dead 
so a sensual man is not a priest. This is to be avoided 
so long as life shall last. Secondly, taking anything 
not given, not even a blade of grass must be taken 
without consent. ‘‘ Just as a sere leaf can never 
become green again, so a dishonest priest cannot be a 
priest.” This 1s to be avoided so long as life shall 
last. Thirdly, killing any living thing. ‘“‘ Just as a 
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rock cleft in two must remain cleft, so a murderous 
priest is separated from his Order.” This is to be 
avoided so long as life do last. Fourthly, claiming 
more than human perfection. A priest must not 
claim to have powers of mystic meditation, or abstrac- 
tion, to be passionless, to be entirely self-controlled, 
to have perfectly realized equanimity, to have reached 
Nirvana. This is to be avoided so long as life shall 
last.” 

‘“Yes, my Lord” said the candidates, 

The Charge lasted until early morning, One by 
one, and in small parties, the laymen went away ; but 
the candidates, who were standing in front of the 
preacher, said after each statement. 

“Yes, my Lord.” 

The President helped himself to betel out of an 
ivory box that had been placed on a table before him, 
but the monks, who sat facing one another, remained 
silent, and almost motionless, At last, just before 
the silence that ushers in the dawn, the preacher 
ended his discourse, and the monks dispersed. 
Tikiri left the Preaching Hall, and outside the temple 
he found a little crowd of men and women. They 
bowed low and kissed the hem of his Yellow Robe 
and his feet, and among them he noticed the girl 
who had so often given him milk to dxink, As her 
soft lips touched his bare feet, he felt a thrill. He 
jumped into a little boat, and when it came to the 
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bank of the lake, he hurried away for his morning 
bath, 

It so happened that he sat down on the very spot 
where his father had often rested while staying at 
the Sinhalese boarding-house, the place where a 
grove of cocoanuts grew almost to the beach, and 
made a dark background for the yellow sand. The 
sun, rising rapidly, dispersed red clouds—clouds 
looking like long trails of seaweed—and sent purple, 
pink and amber streaks across the sky. ‘Tikiri knew 
that the sunrise was magnificent ; but the Ordination 
Service had lasted many hours and he felt too tired, 
too hungry, and too thirsty to think about the rising 
sun. He was conscious of disappointment, he had 
hoped to experience some mental elevation when 
he took the final vows, to catch a glimpse of the 
Deathless State, to find a link between earth and 


heaven. He looked at his mendicant robe and said 


aloud poe 


‘¢T am now Ananda, the Buddhist monk. Tikiri 
Delgama is dead. In his place is a full-grown man, 
a man who has set himself to root out desire, to attain 
Nirvana, 1 am very far from being, as yet, the man 
I want to become, but this very day I will go to the 
mountain of Mahintale, and there I will so discipline 
myself that L- may become strong, calm, holy and 
happy, like Lord Buddha.” After a dip in the sea, 
he felt brisk and fresh, and he set out for the Monas- 
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tery, where he meant to prepare for his journey, 
And as he came near the Galle Face Hotel, he saw 
a familiar figure coming through the gates, and re- 
cognised his father’s old friend, the English tea 
planter. 

‘* Halloo! Tikiri!” exclaimed Wilson, and he 
threw his arm round the little monk’s neck. 

Ananda drew back. 

‘“T was ordained last night” he said. 

‘Well, my arm won't hurt you” said Wilson. 
‘‘] have known you ever since you were a baby. 
When are you coming home, little monk ?” 

‘* Not at present.” 

‘* Not at present ?” 

‘“ No, but before long, | hope. How is Banda >” 

‘Banda! Well he looks all right. But I feel 
anxious about him. I don't like his style of living, 
Where the deuce he gets the money for it | can’t 
think. His wife puts a fortune on her back. His 
horses and carriages and his house in Colombo must 
cost a lot. Why have you lost touch with your 
brother, little monk? He ts fond of you, and you 
are the only relation he has in the world.” 

‘You forget his wife.” 

‘*No, I don’t. Dresses and parties are all that 
Mrs. Banda cares about. If she hada child it 
might be different, perhaps, but as it 1s; she dresses 
like a duchess and gives dinner parties that are the 
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talk of Colombo ; and where Banda gets the money 
for it all, I can’t imagine.” 

‘Why don’t you speak to him, Mr. Wilson >” 

‘‘T have spoken several times, and he only laughs. 
I’m an old dog now and he won't listen to my bark. 
Boys will be boys—-I was pretty lively myself 
once——but there is something about Banda that 
makes me anxious, Your father was my friend, | 
loved and respected your father, and you boys have 
been like my own children, Again | ask—when 
are you coming home, little monk >” 

‘““T can’t say, Sir. [am going to Mahintale this 
afternoon.” 

‘What for >” 

‘To meditate, to discipline myself so that | may 
be able to help Banda without injury to myself.” 

‘Well, you know your own business best, but 
‘pon my soul | sometimes think you Buddhists very 
selfish.” 

‘We all have the same chance” said the little 
monk, gravely and rather sadly,” and we shall all 
reach the same goal—some sooner-—some later. 

‘Good morning, Sir, tell Banda that I hope to 
see him again before long. Good bye, Sir, good- 
bye for the present.” 

That afternoon the monk Ananda and his boy 
attendant arrived at the Colombo terminus. The at- 
tendant carried an earthenware bottle and some books 
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wrapped ina pocket-handkerchief. Two third-class 
tickets were bought and Ananda entered a carriage 
filled with monks who, like himself, were going cn a 
pilgrimage to the Sacred City. The carriage was 
very small, the afternoon was very hot, and Ananda 
soon fell asleep. When he awoke, the train was 
not far from his home, and he could see the moun- 
tains that he had climbed with Banda, when they 
were boys together. Suddenly he felt, deeply and 
strongly, that Banda was in some sort of trouble, in 
some kind of danger, and he fancied that a voice 
whispered .n his ear :— 

‘*'You must go to Banda.” 

That night he slept out-of-doors, and he was not 
roused to keep the Watches of the night because his 
boyish face looked so pale in the moonlight. At 
sunrise he awoke, and then he found that the other 
monks had gone ahead, leaving him to follow with 
his attendant, He went for a bath, and afterwards 
pious women brought him milk and fruit, and tiny 
children gave him pieces of sugarcane and rolled 
over in their attempts to do him homage. The 
following night he camped under a tree, not far 
from a party of pilgrims, and after the moon had 
risen, some men approached him, asking for a sermon, 
‘‘ | was only ordamed yesterday” he said modestly. 
‘“*T cannot preach to-night. But I will tell you 
a story, if you like.” 
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So they gathered round him——men, women and 
children—and he told them the following tale :— 

‘Many years ago, in the Sacred City that we are 
all going to visit, there lived a very learned and holy 
monk, named Kolantissa. He had a royal pupil 
whose name was Prince Tissa, and this Prince had a 
very beautiful wife. Unhappily the Prince’s brother 
fell in love with the Princess, and a sinful passion 
having made him bold and reckless, he wrote a letter, 
imitating the handwriting of the monk Kolantissa, and 
he determined to send this letter to his sister-in-law. 
So he disguised one of his servants as a monk, and 
told this man to follow the monk Kolantissa into his 
brother's palace and deliver the letter to his brother's 
wife. The servant was nervous, and dropped the 
letter on the floor, Prince Tissa picked it up. 

‘You wrote this” he said to the monk Kolantissa. 

‘‘ Sire” replied the monk Kolantissa ‘‘ I did not 
write it,” 

But Prince Tissa was mad with anger and jeal- 
ousy, and he ordered his servants to throw the monk 
Kolantissa into a cask of burning oil. 

The Arahat monk stood without fear or agitation in 
the flames, and breathed his last after reciting 
a Pali sermon that is now two thousand years old, 
but that has been preserved to this day. 

‘* Beings, beings!” said the monk Kolantissa ‘‘ attend 
to retributive deeds and meritorious actions in this 
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world and reap their rewards. Be charitable in 
rendering to others what will give them satisfaction 
and pleasure, because wealth acquired is nothing 
compared to contentment, Beings, beings, as igno- 
rance is the cause of existence, so the result of merit 
and demerit is the cause of birth in various ranks and 
grades. Thus in consequence of birth beings in 
their transmigratory existence become continually 
subject to grief, decay and death. By the destruc- 
tion of ignorance the desire of existence disappears, 
and by the suppression of the desire of existence, 
re-incarnation, birth, death, and sorrow cease.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MEDITATION. 


A few days later Ananda arrived at the foot of 
the solitary mountain Mahintale, just before sunset, 
and climbed the steep, rugged steps, noticing as he 
went from step to step the many shoots of maiden- 
hair fern that grew in crevices and nooks, He 
reached the Vihara at the top of the mountain and 
found monks sitting there under arude rock veran- 
dah, supported by rough stone pillars. They made 
him welcome and he stayed with them until the fol- 
lowing morning, and, at daybreak, after a bath in a 
rock-hewn tank, he set out to seek a cell and select 
a place for his daily meditation, Many cells had 
been cut in the rocks by pious recluses and the cells 
looked very much the same, for they were all small and 
dark, with openings for one door and one window. 
Ananda selected a cell overlooking a deep ravine, 
surrounded on all sides by jungle, herbs and flowers, 
and in this place his boy attendant laid down a 
straw mat, and deposited his books and a bottle 
holding fresh drinking-water. Then the attendant 
returned to the temple on the hill, for Ananda wish- 
ed to be by’himself, He told the boy not to come 
again until called for, but to help the monks in the 
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temple, to sweep, run errands and do other work, 
and he said that he intended to look after his cell 
himself and to fetch water and all else that he might 
require from the peasants in the valleys. And after 
the attendant had gone away, he found a secluded 
spot not far from ‘‘ Mahindo’s bed ;” and there he 
stretched out a deer skin that had been given to him 
by a very holy monk, a present he valued greatly, 
believing that it could ward off evil influences and 
that it possessed magnetic qualities that were pecu- 
liarly efficacious during meditation. He sat down on 
the skin, with legs and arms crossed and eyes down- 
cast, as was his habit ; and soon he forgot the moun- 
tain breeze, and the buzzing insects, After sending 
out loving thoughts north, south, east and west, and 
composing his mind by good wishes for all living 
things, he thought of Nirvana—the Eternal State— 
and repeated the words that the monk Nagasena 
spoke to King Milinda when that earnest student of 
Buddhism asked for an explanation of the One, the 
Real, the Infinite and the Changeless. 

‘“Grand and transcendental is the ambrosial es- 
sence of Nirvana. As the ocean is mighty and 
boundless and fills not with all the waters that flow 
into it, so is Nirvana mighty and boundless and 
fills not with all the beings that ow mto it. As the 
wishing gem, O King, satisfies every désire, so also 
does Nirvana. . . . Just, O King, as a man 
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who has ventured into a strange land and has lost 
his way, on becoming aware of a path free from 
jungle that will lead him home, bounds forward along 
it, contented in mind, exulting and rejoicing in the 
thought “I have found the way, at last,” just so in 
him who thus perceives the insecurity of transitory 
births and deaths there arises the thought. ‘‘ All on 
fire is this endless becoming, There there would be 
calm, there there would be sweet—the cessation of all 
these conditions, the getting rid of all these defects, 
the end of all cravings, the absence of passion— 
peace—Nirvana.” And therewith does his mind leap 
forward into the state in which there is no becom- 
ing, and there has he found peace, and then does he 
exult and rejoice in the thought—‘‘A refuge 
have I found at last.” And he strives with might 
and main along that path, searches it out, accus- 
toms himself thoroughly to it. To that end does he 
make firm his self-possession, to that end does he 
hold fast in efforts, to that end does he remain stead- 
fast in love toward all beings, in all the worlds, and 
still to that does he direct his mind, again and 
again, until gone far beyond the transitory he gains 
the real, the highest fruit of arahatship. And when 
he has gained that, O King, the man who has 
ordered his life aright has realised—has seen face to. 
face— Nirvana.” 


The Real! The Infinite! The Changeless ! 
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Ananda repeated the words again, again, and 
again. Suddenly a new and startling sensation came 
to him. 

He seemed to lose one by one his limbs, and 
then one by one his senses ; and, at last, there was 
nothing left but his consciousness. 

In space, with his ego no larger than a pin’s 
head, but with all that he had ever thought, felt and 
done centred in that floating atom, he was still 
Ananda, the Buddhist monk, but without the body 
that ate, walked and talked. The minute thing that 
contained his consciousness did not seem to be able to 
move away, rather did it seem to be fastened by 
some invisible cord to the body that had been its 
home. By an effort of the will Ananda brought 
the epitome of himself once more into its flesh and 
blood vehicle, and he rose up, took his melon-shaped 
begging-bowl and went slowly down the mountain. 
On the way to the valley, everything that he passed 
—stone slabs and granite steps, trees and jungle, 
even brother monks——appeared to him like pictures, 
and again and again he had to shake himself and 
say: 

‘1 am Ananda, the Buddhist monk, this is 
me—myself,” 

A monk stopped him, 

‘Where have you been ?” the monk asked. 

“Why?” 
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‘* Because you look so holy. ” 

Remembering the charge given at his Ordina- 
tion, Ananda remained silent, for by the Rule of his 
Order no monk might claim to have had superna- 
tural experiences, He smiled and passed on. 

But he was frightened. This world had ceased 
to be his world, and it was the only world that he 
had ever known, or that he could recollect. A 
stronger affection for this world than he had ever 
felt before sprang up in him ; and trees, grass and 
blue sky seemed to call to him, asking :— 

‘* Are we not fair? Why do you want to leave 
us >” 

In the valleys he found little huts, empty for the 
most part because their owners were busy in the 
paddy fields, but here and there a pious woman 
hastened to put into his bowl rice and vegetables, 
men offered rice in the husk and boys climbed trees to 
fetch for him young cocoanuts, E:verywhere he was 
made welcome while he walked silently and thought- 
fully through the valley, holding out his melon-shaped 
begging-bow]; and when his bow! was full, he returned 
to his cell, spread out the food given to him on fresh 
green leaves, and prepared to take his midday meal. 
Afterwards he lay down on his mat and slept for 
some hours, and when he awoke, his sleep seemed to 
him to have been peculiarly deep, calm and refresh- 
ung. He had returned (so it seemed to him) from a 
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long distance, bringing with him a vision of bright 
valleys, green fields and lovely flowers. And he had 
not been alone there, for beside him had walked his 
mother. He remembered the girl in Colombo, who 
had so often offered him milk to drink, and a thought 
dashed into his mind—a thought for which he after- 
wards did penance——and that thought pictured this 
world as paradise, and showed pure, beautiful women 
as the sisters and friends of Buddhist monks. 

He pondered over the doings of Lord Buddha 
with the gentler sex, and that evening, in the occoanut 
grove on the summit of the mountain, when he 
preached his first sermon, he took as the subject of his 
discourse the relationship of the Blessed One with 
women, Many pilgrims assembled to hear him, also 
the monks from the Vihara, and at first he spoke fast, 
feeling nervous ; but soon he forgot the pilgrims, the 
priests, even the man who sat at his feet, saying 
‘* That is so, Sir,” after each statement, 

‘See! It is night in the palace. The dancing 
girls lie about, in careless attitudes, sleeping after the 
amusements of the evening, and the wife of the 
Blessed One smiles in her dreams, holding on _ her 
breast the little son, the pledge of love she has given 
to her royal husband. But he--the Lord Buddha— 
cannot rest, The sorrows of the world have eaten into 
his heart, and he thinks of the millions of*men, women 
and children who must be born, suffer and die.”’ 
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‘* That is so, Sir.” 

‘* He knows that pain, old age and death will one 
day enter his own happy palace, that the joys of life 
are short both for prince and peasant, The wife and 
child lying beside him must one day suffer, must one 
day die.”’ 

‘‘ That is so, Sir.”’ 

‘* See! He rises, bends down to kiss those he 
loves and leaves the palace.” 

‘* That is so, Sir,” 

‘* During long years his faithful wife refuses to be 
comforted, she shaves her head, wears sackcloth, 
fasts and sits on the ground. ‘‘ Surely he will come 
back to me!” she says. And after many years he 
does come back to his father’s palace, But not as a 
prince, as a humble mendicant he begs his way 
there. At once he goes to his wife's apartments, 
and, as she will not rise to meet him, he raises her 
gently from the ground. He tells her that as her 
sorrow has been unspeakable, so will be her great 
reward, and he teaches her the Way and the Law. 
His aunt and foster-mother he accepts as his first 
female disciple, and afterwards she, and other pious 
women, follow him from place to place as mendi- 
cants. To the girl at the well, who draws water 
for his favourite disciple, he speaks gently, bidding 
her act to others as Ananda has done to her, and 
saying that if she does so, then queens and princesses 
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will not be her equals. When a courtesan invites 
him to her mango grove, he accepts her invitation, and 
after she has waited on him and his brethren, he lets 
her sit at his feet and listen to the Doctrine. No 
woman, however humble, was despised by Lord 
Buddha, Hetaught that women are the equals of 
men and to them he showed peculiar courtesy and 
kindness. Most beautiful and tender was his beha- 
viour toward the poor woman who lost her only son. 
She could not believe that the child was really dead, 
but carried him from house to house, asking for 
medicine. 

‘* She is mad " the people said ; and they led her 
to the place where the Blessed One was staying. 
He looked thoughtfully at her distracted face and 
noticed how closely she held the little dead child to 
her heart. ‘‘O, my lord, make him well again ” she 
cried. Then Lord Buddha said :— 

‘* To cure your child I must have mustard seed, 
and this must be taken from a house in which no one 
has lost by death a relation or a friend.” With great 
haste the poor woman went to fetch the mustard 
seed, and, seeing her distress, people gave willingly ; 
but when she asked :—‘‘ Have you lost here by 
death a relation or a friend?” they chased her away, 
saying ‘‘ Do not remind us of our greatest sorrow.” 
At last, worn out, she sat down to unpk. ‘‘ My son 


is dead” she said, ‘* But I am not alone in my grief. 
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All have suffered in the same way. My grief has 
made me selfish.” She buried her child in the forest 
and returned to Lord Buddha. ‘‘ Show me the Path,” 
she said. ‘‘ Tell me how | can escape from sorrow,”’ 

‘‘ That is so, Sir,” 

Ananda returned to his lonely cell, after the 
pilgrims had dispersed, and for some time he watched 
through the door-way the brilliant starry heavens. 
Astronomy had always been a favourite study with 
him, and he loved to think of the vast universe. 
Bats flitted by and he heard the night cries of wild 
animals, but he was not afraid. His cell had neither 
door nor window, and snakes and cheetahs could 
enter while he was sleeping ; but did not the cobra 
spread its hood to shelter Lord Buddha, and is it 
not said that during an earthly incarnation the Blessed 
One gave his body to feed the hungry cubs of a 
lioness ’ For some days he continued his meditation 
without anything of an unusual kind happening. 
Days and nights were much the same on the 
mountain, and he lost count of them, reckoning time 
by the sun and going at certain phases of the moon 
to the temple on the mountain to make offerings 
of flowers and to perform acts of worship. 

One morning he meditated on the Way and the 
Law, and repeated many times Pali prayers on that 
subject. oa 
‘* The wish-free state” he told himself ‘can be 
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reached by a right course of conduct. Lord Buddha 
did not teach asceticism, or say that there is any 
virtue in torturing the body, smearing oneself with 
ashes, wearing matted hair and going naked. He 
advised moderation in all things, and told men to try 
to become indifferent to sensations and to overcome 
wishes. He taught that Desire leads men to be 
born again and again and that by killing Desire a 
man can escape from re-births and enter Nirvana, 
To kill Desire is difficult ; but by strong and strenuous 
effort, by constant watchfulness and perseverance, it 
can be done. Each rightly-lived life leads a man on, 
The lamp of hope burns for all, and clearest of all 
does it burn for the priest who has given up home and 
the comforts and pleasures of this life.” 

His tutor had told him to guard against a specula- 
tive spirit, How? Why? Where? Such questions 
are not calculated to profit ; and, in the words of 
Lord Buddha, ‘‘ do not redound to the elements of 
right conduct, nor to detachment, nor to purification 
from lust, nor to quictude, nor to insight into the 
higher stages of the Path nor to Nirvana.” 

‘Therefore it is that | express no opinion upon 
them” said Lord Buddha. 

For some days Ananda meditated on such subjects 
as Patience, Forbearance, Pain, Sickness and Death. 
But, alone in his rock cell, while keePing the night 
Watches out-of-doors, and during the examination 
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of his conscience at sunset, Nirvana, the Deathless 
State, came constantly into his mind. Has not Lord 
Buddha said : 

‘* There exists, O Brethren, a realm wherein there 
is neither earth nor water, neither flame nor air, nor 
the vast ether, nor the infinity of thought, nor utter 
void, nor the co-existence of cognition and non- 
cognition is there, nor this world, nor another, neither 
sun nor moon. That, Brothers, I declare unto you 
as neither a becoming, nor yet a passing away, nor 
life, nor death, nor birth. Unlocalised, unchanging, 
uncaused—that is the end of sorrow.” 

Lord Buddha claimed by profound meditation to 
have attained that mental tranguillity by which he 
could recollect his previous existences.. ‘‘ Such things 
are profound” he said, “ difficult to be perceived, 
hard to be comprehended, tranguillising, excellent, 
not attained by reason, subtle, and worthy of being 
understood by the wise.” 

At will Lord Buddha could enter into a state of 
trance, and in this state he passed from his earthly 
life into Nirvana. 

‘To experience such things one must have 
courage’ said the little monk. ‘‘ Next time I feel 
that brooding, hovering Influence, | will give myself 
up to It, I will not be afraid. Who can tell but 
some friendly«Arahat wills to lead me on, to help 
me to pass from the sorrows of this life into a higher 
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state, if not into the unspeakable bliss and perfect 
peace of Nirvana!” 

The following morning he spread his deer skin 
with unusual care and seated himself in the centre, 
he tuned his mind into harmony and peace by kind 
thoughts for all human beings, beasts, birds and 
insects, and afterwards he sent out his mind into 
‘the milky sea” of unself-consciousness. Immedi- 
ately he felt a strong but gentle Influence, above, 
below, in, around; and he threw himself flat on 
the rock and clutched the deer skin with both hands, 
for he seemed to be carried out of his body and to 
become a part of the soft, strong, buoyant, happy 
Essence in which he wasenveloped. Presently he 
saw beings of exquisite beauty, moving in circles, and 
he heard soft, unearthly music. It lasted only for 
a few seconds, perhaps half-a-minute, then he was 
once more the monk Ananda, lying on the ground. 
He sat up and tried to think, but he had no longer 
any control over his mind. Rather was he a little 
child, receiving lessons, for he was made to under- 
stand that Order and Law are everywhere, because 
the Universe is one Being with one mind, just as he 
himself was one man with one mind. Neither big 
nor little really are, because the mind which per- 
vades the Universe is in the smallest flower as in the 
greatest planet. He learnt that this Power is joyous, 
full of love, full of tenderness, a strong wind, a 
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gentle breeze, all-conscious, all-pervading, a Force 
unseen but felt, Eternal, Everlasting, Infinite. 

Exhausted in mind and body, but filled with 
exultation and happiness, he rose up and went to his 
cell, and there he fell into a deep sleep. When he 
awoke, many -hours had passed by, for the sun had 
begun to sink toward the west. Food he did not want, 
but he felt thirsty and he went to the Monastery on 
the top of the mountain and asked for cocoanut milk. 
The conversation of the monks seemed to him very 
paltry and childish, but he said no word about his 
experiences and returned before long to his rock cell. 

“Will It come again?” he wondered. ‘‘ Shall | 
again be taken out of my body and hear and see 
things that ordinary men do not experience ?” 

That he was a part of this all-pervading, bliss- 
ful Essence he did not doubt ; but he was afraid to 
lose himself, ‘‘ I am like a pot lying in a lake” he 
thought. ‘‘ Inside is water and water lies all around. 
I am not the pot really, | am the water in the pot. 
If the pot were broken, then the water would flow 
into the lake. Yet | fancy myself the pot and | 
am afraid of the water, O! | am tired—tired, | 
must go to sleep. The all-pervading Power has me 
in Its keeping, no harm can happen to me. But 
Iam not Lord Buddha. | am only an ignorant 
monk. Pernaps | have attempted too much, Per- 
haps I have been too ambitious !” 
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For days afterwards he forced himself to meditate 
on some particular subject, such as Peace, Joy, 
Courage, Happiness. He was always conscious of a 
Presence, as if Something, Someone, loving and 
tender, were by his side ; but he was not again 
swept out of himself by that mighty, joyous Influence, 
neither did he see again glorious colours and hear 
ravishing sounds, Only in his dreams sometimes 
strange visions came to him. For instance:— 
he saw in a dream a great room called the Hall of 
Death, and through many doors beings came 
into this Hall, beings no bigger than a pin. In 
the Hall they grew larger and then they floated into 
a place beyond. There he might not enter ; but on 
the outer side of the Hall he saw weeping relations 
bending over the white, still bodies of people who 
were already in the great Hall. Inside the Hall 
ell was growth and progress ; but on the outer side 
were weeping wives, sobbing children, and coffins, 

And in a dream he saw his father. 

He came to a plain, lighted by the moon with a 
soft yellow light, and there, under palm trees, sat 
men, making baskets of strange colour and curious 
shape. And among these men he saw his father, 
walking up and down, as someone in authority. 

‘What are you doing here, father?” he asked, 
being greatly astonished. is 

And his father answered :— 
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“My son, in my last earthly life | worked for 
you and your brother. Here I work for men who 
were once thieves and murderers, | have been born 
a little further on.” 

So Ananda lived in his rock cell for six months, 
and only one thing troubled him, but this thing 
filled him with reproach and shame. He was afraid 
of the great, strong Power that had swept across his 
consciousness, Would It come again? And 
would It then demand that he should of his own 
free will merge his littleness in Its greatness, his 
speck of self-consciousness in the Only One, the 
All? The world seemed to him so fair now that 
he feared to lose it! All his life he had belittled 
the joys of the senses and had longed for Nirvana; 
and now—now that a new existence had opened 
before him, he clung to the things of Time, the 
Passing Hour—he loved Time and he feared 
Nirvana, 


CHAPTER XV. 
BHANG. 


Not long afterwards, one moonlight evening, he 
went to offer flowers in the temple at the top of the 
mountain, and the monks in the Vihara told him 
that a General Confession would take place there 
the following night, and asked him to go to the 
monk Tissa and hand on the information. 

“1 did not know that Tissa had come to 
Mahintale” he said. ‘‘ Where shall I find him >” 

He was told that Tissa had a cell near the 
Serpents’ Bath ; and he promised to go there at once 
and say that the General Confession would take 
place the following evening at eight o'clock. He 
walked down the mountain, thinking as he went of 
the conversation that he had had with the monk 
Tissa the night before his Ordination ; and he won- 
dered why Tissa had not been to see him. The 
moon was full, and leaving the granite steps he found 
without difficulty a path leading to the Serpents’ Bath ; 
and there he stood still, looking at the moon’s reflec- 
tion in the deep, dark water. A sudden baying of 
dogs startled him, and he saw a narrow stream of 
light-—evidently the light of a lamp——coming through 
a crevice in a rock and he guessed that the cell of the 
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monk Tissa was not far off. He called his brother 
monk by name and instantly a loud barking was 
heard, also the voice of Tissa calling to dogs to lie 
down and keep quiet. 

‘So it is you, littl monk’ Tissa said, when he 
came through the crevice. ‘‘ What do you think 
of this place >” 

Ananda’s face showed profound astonishment. 

The cell was a natural aperture in a large granite 
boulder, pieces of rough rock protruded from the sides 
and the ground was level only in places. A hurricane 
lamp threw a bright light into the crevice through 
which Ananda had passed, and showed in corners 
of the cell hungry-looking dogs and, also, cheetahs. 

‘‘ The cheetahs have no teeth”’ said Tissa. 

‘* | am not afraid ”’ said the little monk ‘‘ but, but. ”’ 
‘But, but’ echoed the older man. Then he said :—— 
‘Well I suppose you wonder why I, a Buddhist 
priest, am living with dumb animals and wild beasts! 
There is nothing to forbid such conduct. Buddha 
encouraged love for all living things, did he not ?”’ 

Ananda looked puzzled, and stood looking at the 
crouching animals and at Tissa’s face. 

‘“ Sit down, little monk ”’ said Tissa, pointing to a 
low stone. ‘‘ | have been much occupied since | came 
to the mountain, That is why | have not found your 
cell, | am/“making experiments. What do you 
think of this ¢”’ 
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This?” 

‘* This” said Tissa, and he drew out of a hole in a 

rock a cobra, threw it over his shoulders and let it 
coil round his neck. ‘It is harmless” he said. 
‘Its fangs have been taken away. I will show 
you,” 
‘“No” interrupted Ananda. ‘It is late and | 
must be going to my own cell. [| came to tell you 
that there will be a General Confession at the 
Vihara to-morrow night, at eight o'clock.” 

A gleam shot through the dark, sunken eyes of 
Tissa and he said :— ‘‘| will be there, perhaps. 
But don’t go so quickly, little monk. | will show 
you more. You are no longer a novice. A monk 
should have experience. Look at this !” 

So saying he drew forward an earthen pot and 
placed it in the light of the lamp, letting Ananda see 
the coils of a dead snake, with a little plant springing 
from its head. 

‘“ Bhang !” he said, pointing to the jagged, deli- 
cate leaves of the plant, ‘‘J am told that bhang grown 
in the head of a dead snake is peculiarly efficacious.” 

Ananda looked at him in silence, and he went on 
to say :—'‘‘ Serpent worship interests me. I lived 
for atime with the Veddas in the centre of Ceylon, 
the only people who worship snakes and serpents to- 
day, and | found among these people fhany strange 
ideas and customs, for they have stuck to the religion 
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practised by the Sinhalese before Buddhism was 
introduced into this Island. You know the Bible 
story about the serpent who tempted a woman, and 
that some Christians think Ceylon was once the 
Garden of Eden? Well, snake worship has lingered 
longer here than anywhere else, and there must be 
some reason for it, I have read that in England, a 
long time ago, the spittle of snakes was collected at 
midnight and made into amulets by Druid priests,” 

Ananda rose and moved towards the crevice ; 
and the monk Tissa followed him. 

Religion” said Tissa ‘‘is largely a matter of 
association and habit, at any rate it was so with 
me. I was sent to a Christian school, And there 
the religion that my mother had taught me—-the 
religion of Buddha——was laughed at. [| lost my faith 
in Buddhism, and the Christian religion did not 
seem to me to be any more trustworthy ; so | had 
no religion at-all, and when a great shock came to me, 
a terrible trouble, | had nothing to fall back upon, 
nothing to help me. If the roots of a young plant 
are torn up, they wither and die. Anyhow it was 
so with me.” 

‘“But now you are a Buddhist priest’ said 
Ananda, ina reproachful voice. 

‘‘] wear the Yellow Robe” said Tissa ‘‘ but | 
have not Worn it very long. Don't hurry away 
little monk. | love you. You remind me of the 
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days when I, too, was young and innocent. But why 
blame the Missionaries? You passed through their 
hands, and you remained a Buddhist. Perhaps I 
was a Christian in a former life. It often amuses 
me to think that Christians may be born into 
Buddhist families later on, Do such thoughts ever 
come to you >” 

‘‘ Such things are not calculated to profit, do not 
redound to contentment, nor to purification from lust, 
nor to quietude, nor to insight into the Path, nor to 
Nirvana” said Ananda, quoting the words of Lord 
Buddha. Then, as the older monk remained silent, 
he added :— 

‘‘ This cell reminds me of the Bible story about 
Daniel in the den of lions. It is sodark, Even the 
light of the moon cannot come through the crevice, 
But Daniel was safe among the lions, and my brother 
Tissa will be unharmed here, if he practises a right 
course of conduct; and the Wicked One, who is 
always on the look-out to destroy those who seek 
the Path, will be afraid to come near him. How do 
you keep these hungry-looking creatures here, 
brother Tissa? There is no door, no window, and 
they are not tied up.” 

‘* By will-power ” replied Tissa. ‘‘ Some of them 
have been mesmerised, others are afraid, over all | 
dominate by using my will. The forte that you 
spend on meditation | bring to bear on these dumb 
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creatures, There is nothing new under the sun—so 
the Bible tells us. Daniel hypnotised the lions in 
much the same way as | mesmerise these dogs and 
cheetahs. My will grows stronger by exercise. | 
could not have done what I am doing now when | 
began these experiments. Did not you find it difficult 
to concentrate your mind at first ?” 

‘*] think I was born with the meditative habit” 
replied Ananda. “ All my life I have loved to 
meditate and found my greatest happiness in medita- 
tion,” 

‘‘ It is not so with me”’ ssid Tissa. ‘* Unless | 
use my will-power in some active way, concentra- 
tion wearies me.” 

Ananda moved further toward the crevice and 
before leaving the cell he asked :— 

‘“ What will become of these poor dumb beasts 
when you go away?” 

‘They will have served my purpose” replied 
Tissa ‘‘ | want them for experiments. If I can make 
animals subservient to my will, J may use my will- 
power over men later on, perhaps. Come, little 
monk, | will walk with you as far as the Serpents’ 
Bath. You are a man now, and old enough to 
decide between good and evil. Before your Ordina- 
tion, when you were a novice, | would not have 
spoken to “you like this, and who can tell but the 
Wicked One may be putting me in your way now? 
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No, I will not walk with you to-night. But we 
shall meet again soon we shall meet most likely 
to-morrow evening.» 

After Ananda had saluted him and gone away, 
Tissa stood for a time holding the lamp that threw 
a light ito the crevice, and while Ananda’s slight 
figure disappeared in the darkness, he thought :— 

‘* To-morrow I will let Ananda see the blackness 
of my soul, the despair in my heart. Who can tell 
but the whiteness and purity of that boy’s character 
may lift the heavy weight of misery I am carrying, 
may lighten my burden. He will be unspeakably 
shocked, but he is a man now and he should know 
passion and sin as well as peace and happiness, At any 
rate, I will go to the General Confession to-morrow 
night, and if he is my Confessor I will tell him about 
my past and my present. He dare not repeat any- 
thing, for a confession is sacred, and so some of the 
weight may be lifted off me, perhaps. I[ have heard 
that wicked and diseased men think that if they can 
gain possession of a little child, a cure will be worked, 
and for that reason an innocent girl is sometimes 
violated and killed. It is a strange belief, a relic .of 
barbarism found only among men who are akin to 
brutes. - Men are sometimes bern as animals for 
their sins, so perhaps animals are sometimes born as 
men. Why not? I was a man once and now | am 
almost a devil, and how much my past lives are, the 
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cause of my present sufferings who can tell? It 
seems to me that | have been more sinned against 
than sinning, for | was not a bad man when all the 
goodness in me dried up; and now | have only one 
wish, one object, and that is to punish the man who 
ruined my happiness, to make him suffer the tor- 
tures of hell, to bring on him the anguish and 
despair that he has brought on me, and—am I a 
man or a devil >—I would, if I could, make his 
punishment everlasting—eternal.” 

He went into the cell, and the animals hid be- 
hind pieces of rock in the darkest corners, for he 
took a piece of chalk and drew a circle on the 
ground. Inside the circle he sprinkled white and 
yellow powders and with a match he lighted the 
powders and afterwards, when the lamp had 
been blown out, blue, yellow and red flames showed 
in the darkness, The dogs bayed, the cheetahs 
growled, and the cobra came to the flames, sat up- 
right, spread its hood and swayed backwards and 
forwards. Then Tissa knelt inside the circle mut- 
tering an incantation in Sinhalese and Tamil, the 
flames sprang up toward the roof and something— 
something—it might have been a flying-fox, per- 
haps—something with wings outspread hovered in 
the air for a minute and afterwards vanished from 
sight. 

Tissa withdrew from the circle and the coloured 
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flames died out. He lighted the lamp and the 
cobra dropped its hood and went back to the hole 
in the rock. An awful stillness followed, and the 
cell seemed to be filled with dense smoke. Walk- 
ing round, staring mto the eyes of the frightened 
animals, Tissa tried to speak ; but no word would 
eome from his lips, and when, later, his voice came 
back again, it sounded so strange, so unfamiliar that 
the crouching animals tried to hide behind stones 
and pieces of granite. 

“Fnough” he said, ‘‘no, not enough yet,’ 
and he dragged from its hiding place a wretched 
dog and willed that it should leave the cell. Trem- 
bling, it slunk along the crevice and disappeared in 
the darkness. 

‘Tt will come back when I will that it shall come 
back” he said. ‘‘ Now it is almost morning and too 
late for experiments. Come bhang, my only friend, 
come and help me to forget for a time this miser- 
able state we call ‘‘life.” Send me, divine bhang, 
into trance, Blot out for a few hours the man who 
hides his wretchedness under the Yellow Robe.” 

He took from a hole a large cigar, lighted it and 
lay down on his mat. 

‘‘Ttis a sin against the law to smoke bhang ” he 
said, ‘‘ but who will look for bhang in a rock cell on 
the solitary mountain of Mahintale ? | don’t suppose 


that bhang grown in the head of a dead snake is 
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really stronger or more efficacious than other bhang, 
but I may as well make the experiment. The 
bhang | have had so far is not stronger than my 
will, for until I give myself up to it, | do not fall 
under its influence. To cease to desire! That is 
Buddha’s remedy for sorrow and pain. Who can 
separate desire from will ? 

To cease to will means to lay oneself open to un- 
seen influences, invisible things. By my will, assisted 
by incantations and the essences of flowers, berries, 
roots and herbs, | can make things visible that most 
men know nothing about, things that animals see 
and fear. | was a narrow-minded sceptic until I made 
these experiments ; but now I have learnt that man 
is a creature among creatures, a clod with eyes and 
ears that teach him to fill his stomach, but a creature 
that can, if he so wills, link himself on to the rest of 
creation. Come bhang, divine bhang, | give myself 
up to your influence,” 

The following evening, after the moon had risen, 
Tissa went to the temple at the top of the mountain 
and into the Preaching Hall, where he found the 
monks kneeling on cushions, two and two, facing 
one another, ‘Their confessions were made in whis- 
pers and the moonlight showed nine kneeling 
figures, wearing the Yellow Robe, men with shaven 
heads and shaven faces and hands placed palm to 
palm. He hesitated, for the monks closely 
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resembled one another in the light of the moon ; but 
presently he saw Ananda, alone, kneeling opposite 
an unoccupied cushion, Perhaps the other monks 
had thought Ananda too young, too inexperienced 
to hear their confessions; for he knelt by himself, 
with hands palm to palm and eyes fixed on the 
ground, Noiselessly Tissa walked to the cushion 
opposite the little monk and poured into Ananda’s 
ears the story of his life. 

Neither brother nor sister had been in his home, 
he said. An only child, spoilt by fond parents and 
with every whim gratified, he had grown up. His 
parents had died while he was at school and after- 
wards all his affections had centred in a boy of his 
own age. ‘‘ More than a brother he was to me” 
whispered Tissa. ‘‘ | kept no thought from him and | 
believed that he had for me the love and the devo- 
tion that I lavished on him. We began our careers 
together, in the same town, the same house, | 
obtained a Government appointment and he went 
into a lawyer's office. 

I married. 

Our friendship continued, and when I left home 
on Government business, | gave my wife and my 
old aunt into his care. My wife was beautiful 
as a young goddess, and | lavished on her the 
devotion that pious people lay at the feet of Buddha. 
I lived in the present, for | was young, strong, 
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hopeful, I refused to think about the future. To my 
friend I continued to give my whole confidence, and 
when he offered to leave my house, | would not hear 
of it, ‘‘ Stay with us until you are married” | said. 
But he put off his marriage. This girl was too poor, 
That girl had relations that he did not care about. 
People laughed at him for remaining unmarried, and 
I—I—fool that | was—I laughed with them. 

I was anxious to make money, to make money 
for my goddess, you understand, and | accepted a 
well-paid Government offer to open a depOt in the 
hill country. My wife begged me to remain at 
home. ‘* You will have fever if you go to that jungle 
place” she said, with tears in her eyes. | laughed 
at her fears and promised to bring her jewels as 
presents, 

‘| do not want jewels’ she said, and I felt her 
trembling in my arms when | kissed her and said good- 
bye. The Government depOt was far from a post 
office ; and the monotony and the loneliness of the life 
there weighed on my spirits. No answers came to 
my letters, but I could not leave my work, | had to 
stop on in the jungle. A Government official visited 
me, an elderly man, and one evening, while we were 
talking, he said :— 

‘“You have great faith in human nature, young 
man, | would not leave a young and beautiful wife 
for three months. Old aunts are generally stupid, 
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and friends are but human. In your place | would 
have remained at home,” 

His words made me feel anxious ; but when a letter 
came from my friend, saying :— ‘‘ Everything here is 
going on as usual,” | felt ashamed of myself. 

‘* As usual !”’ 

How often since then I have repeated the words 
and writhed to think what ‘‘ as usual” meant !” 

Tissa stopped whispering for a minute and Ananda 
looked at his face. Their eyes met ; and never after- 
wards could Ananda forget the despair that he saw 
then in the eyes of Tissa. All through the remaining 
years of his life the scene came back to him—the 
kneeling monks, the whispering voices, and the white 
floor of the Preaching Hall flooded with the cold, 
white light of the moon, 

‘* At last’ continued Tissa ‘‘ I made an excuse to 
go home for a few days and I reached my house a 
little before daybreak. None knew | was coming, 
for the words of the old Government ofhcial had 
raised vague fears in my mind, fears that | wanted to 
shame out of myself, for I was angry to think that idle 
words could sow in my mind doubts concerning my 
only friend and anxiety concerning my goddess, | 
walked quickly from the station to my house, and came 
to a place where the windows of our bedroom could 
be plainly seen through gaps in the trees ; and | hur- 
ried on towards the garden gate, for | meant to tap on 
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the windows of our bedroom and let my wife know 
that | had come home. But before I could reach the 
garden, | saw a window open—a window of our own 
room—and a tall figure jump out of the window and 
stand, for a second, looking into the plantation. 

It was my friend, 

I remained glued to the road, I could neither 
move nor speak; and the man who had been my 
friend—my only friend-—disappeared among the 
trees, At last I dragged myself to the window and 
looked into the room, and in the dim morning 
light | saw my wife, sleeping peacefully, with 
her hair thrown over the pillow. Then the blood 
rushed to my head, I went mad. I! called my 
wife by name, and she sprang up, but when she saw 
me, she hid her face in the pillow. | went into the 
room and on the table | found an_ envelope 
addressed to me, and when | opened it, | read :— 

‘‘ Everything is going on here as usual, ” 

I went to a drawer and took a pistol out of it, 
and | started to kill the man who had been my 
friend ; and before | could reach the door, my wife 
threw herself on the ground before me. 

I kicked her aside and went to the room of the 
man who had made mea fool in my own house. But 
he was not there. | ran to the river where we had so 
often bathed together, but he was not there. ‘He 
is in the ofhce” I thought and I ran to the town, 
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But the windows of the office were still up and the 
doors were locked. So | returned to my own house ; 
and on the road I saw my servants. They were 
running toward me, and they shouted to me to 


come quickly. ‘‘ Come to your wife” they said. 
“Why >” I asked ; and they said :— ‘“‘ She has poi- 
soned herself.’’ 1 found a crowd in the garden, peo- 


ple running in and out of the house, and in our bed- 
room was the old aunt, with grey hair hanging down, 

‘You old fool!’ I said. ‘“‘ It is all your fault.” 

But she groaned and asked :—‘‘ Can | make a wife 
love her husband > Your wife was afraid of you. 
She did not love you, and you went away. It is 
best so,” 

‘“* Best so >” I cried, and the old aunt came close 
and whispered :—‘* The child is dead too,”’ 

‘* As usual!” [ said, and I turned round to see a 
policeman, a policeman with handcuffs. 

I was arrested and kept in prison until after the 
inquest, and the police scoured the country to find 
the man who had been my friend. But he had 
disappeared and he has never been heard of since. 
My home, my wife, my whole past—all these things 
were dragged into the newspapers, and pages of 
that awful story are read to me by memory—the 
story the reporters wrote. Forget > Nothing is for- 
gotten, only laid aside, and at any moment memory 
can open the leaves of her diary and force a man to 
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listen, There is only one thing stronger than me- 
mory, and that is bhang.’’ 

‘There is only one thing stronger than hatred and 
that is love” said Ananda, who had not spoken yet. 

‘Love! Did I not love my wife> Did | not 
worship the very ground that she walked on ?” 

‘*My brother Tissa”” whispered the little monk, 
‘“T am very young and inexperienced, but I know 
that your love was not the pure, unselfish love 
that Lord Buddha spoke about.” 

‘* Love can turn to hate just as wine can turn to 
vinegar” said Tissa. ‘‘ My love was pure and true 
until | went mad. The man was my friend, my 
only friend, and | trusted him. But | will find him 
still, and | will make him suffer as he has made me 
suffer. [ will kill him by some foul disease. | would, 
if I could, make him suffer for ever and ever.” 

Ananda was silent, tears rolled down his cheeks, 
for the load of Tissa’s sorrows was falling on his own 
soul. Presently he whispered :—‘‘ My brother 
Tissa, take off the Yellow Robe. Take off the robe 
worn by Lord Buddha, for it should cover only love 
and forgiveness, not hatred and revenge.” 

‘Twill take it off when my object is accomplished, 
and not before” said Tissa, ‘‘ Do you think that 
the little rice put into my begging-bow! by pious 
people does them harm? Their good intentions 
work for them merit and will bring the same reward 
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as if the food were given to Buddha himself. Bhang 
costs nothing, for I know where to find it, and when 
I take bhang, then | pass through the worlds, I lose 
myself. Bhang is my only friend, and but for 
the Yellow Robe I must give up bhang.” 

‘* Give up bhang” whispered the little monk. 

‘| can't” said Tissa and he rose from the cushion 
and left the place. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE BROTHERS MEET AGAIN. 


Ananda walked towards his cell like one in a 
dream, for a curtain had been suddenly lifted and 
he had seen into another man’s soul—a soul full of 
hatred and bitterness, His own life had been 
sheltered, removed from temptation, and he shrank 
from the story of Tissa’s past and would have liked 
to forget it. But he could not put it away, Tissa’s 
miserable eyes haunted him and he thought that 
perhaps words of comfort should have been offered 
instead of rebukes. Remonstrances had sprung to 
his lips without consideration er forethought. What 
would Lord Buddha have said to Tissa? Lord 
Buddha could read the human heart and his words 
were always kind and gentle while true and just. 

‘* Tissa is my brother” he said to himself, and he 
turned and walked towards the Serpents’ Bath. 
But after walking a short distancein that direction, 
he stopped, ‘‘ Tissa may not care to see me again to- 
night. I will go to him to-morrow morning” he 
said to himself. 

He spent a sleepless night, for the burden of 
Tissa’s past had fallen on him, as the older monk 
had anticipated, and, with morning, came doubts and 
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questions that had never troubled him before. He 
tried to meditate and after futile attempts to con- 
centrate his mind on one subject, he went to look 
for Tissa. 

But Tissa was no longer in the rock cell near the 
Serpents’ Bath. The animals had gone, too. The 
place Was empty. 

While walking back to his own cell, on the other 
side of the mountain, Ananda asked himself many 
questions. 

“Could passion and hatred be roused in me?” 

‘Is the great, strong Influence that swept over 
me wholly good, wholly trustworthy >” 

‘What is sin?” 

‘‘T have read” said the little monk to himself 
‘that a white light becomes coloured when broken 
up and divided and that the colours fade away 
again when the obstacles are removed. Perhaps sin, 
sorrow and pain are only colours ; but, if so, what 
are the obstacles in the way and who placed them 
there > Everywhere we see contrast —night and day, 
health and sickness, love and hatred, happiness and 
pain, Everything in this world seems to be double ; 
so how can the Whole be One and only One >” 

He remembered that Lord Buddha had warned 
men against a speculative spirit, and had promised 
that those who follow the Precepts shall reach the 
goal ; but the burden laid upon him by Tissa did 
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not lighten as time went on, and he determined to 
go to Anaradhapura and try to recover there his 
peace of soul. ‘Taking with him the boy attendant 
whom he had brought from Colombo, he went 
down the broad granite steps of the moun- 
tain early one morning and walked towards the 
buried city where thousands of pious monks have 
lived and died since the Prince-missionary brought 
Buddhism to Ceylon. He had never read _ his 
horoscope, but his father had spoken to him of a pre- 
vious life led in a monastery, and he wondered 
whether that monastery had been anywhere near 
the buried city? He was conscious of disappoint- 
ment, of failure, for he had gone to Mahintale be- 
lieving that strength would come with solitude and 
meditation, and after six months passed far from his 
fellow men he felt still weak and wavering—still a 
human-being. 

“If I had not been afraid” he said to himself, 
if I were not afraid now of that strong, all-per- 
vading, unseen Presence, then it might, it would, I 
know, be different.” 

He felt humiliated, almost ashamed when the 
pilgrims bowed before him, and he walked with 
eyes downcast, although the sun gave him a royal 
welcome, »sirds sang in the trees and butterflies play- 
ed around. A rich pilgrim offered him his daily 
meal, a High Priest said that room could be made 
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for him in a covered cart; but he answered that 
food begged from the poor is the sweetest and that 
he wished to go to the Sacred City on foot. And 
on the way to Anaradhapura he thought about his 
brother and wondered if the time had not come to 


go home ? 
“Why should I put it off any longer?” he 
asked himself. ‘‘ [ am still weak and easily influenced, 


and if I wait until | am strong and resolute, | may 
blame myself later on, for I feel that Banda is in 
some sort of trouble. Mr. Wilson said that it is my 
duty to go home. I will visit Dombagola and then 
return to Colombo.” 

He thought of his home as it had been while his 
father was alive, and forgot that life had been going 
on there as well as in himself. The chapel where 
he had placed flowers before Lord Buddha's Images, 
the urn holding the ashes of his parents, the groves 
of cocoanuts, the blue mountains wreathed with 
white clouds in the early morning, the gold and 
crimson sunsets—these things made a pleasant, if 
melancholy picture in his mind, and he failed to 
realize that his brother was now a Christian and 
Dombagola had a Christian mistress, 

Walking slowly and stopping to look at the ruins 
of temples, palaces and tanks, he came after three 
days to the rock temple Isaramuni, and there the 
old monk who had been his father’s friend, invited 
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him to remain for a time. The simple life of the 
pious priest, the devout pilgrims and the beautiful 
scenery helped him to recover his peace of mind, 
and he remained at Isaramuni for a week, helping 
the aged priest to administer the Precepts, and 
preaching to the villagers and the pilgrims. During 
those calm, peaceful days he attended a_ village 
festival, the opening of a school given by a pious 
Buddhist. School boys came to fetch the old priest 
and himself and they walked under a white canopy, 
held by villagers, through paddy fields to the new 
school-house. Tom-toms and flags preceded them 
and the villagers, who wore their best clothes, 
carried flags and banners, and shouted ‘‘Sahdu, sahdu, 
sahdu!” He looked at the golden paddy, the 
orange-coloured robe of the old priest and his own 
saffron-hued garment, and he was dazzled by the 
brilliant colours. Children ran in front, women 
followed behind, and all seemed to be contented and 
happy. The donor of the school-house came to 
meet the procession, and knelt to receive a blessing ; 
and then all entered the new building, which 
was decorated with palm leaves and jungle flowers. 
He sat down, with the old priest, before a table 
covered with a white cloth, and _ tasted the 
offerings of the peasants, The poorest Buddhist 
brought some small gift, and knelt while it was 
placed on a clean leaf and offered to the monks; and 
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the hands of babies were held by proud fathers and 
mothers and helped to offer a plantain or a sweet- 
meat. And in the evening, the old priest preached 
a sermon, sitting in a pulpit made of bamboos and 
covered with white calico, The villagers sat on the 
floor, eating sugarcane and chewing betel hour after 
hour; and the schoolmaster said after each state- 
ment:—‘‘ That is so, Sir.” 

The sermon was a long one, and from time to 
time the aged priest took a little refreshment. In his 
sermon he compared the heart of a man with a 
lotus, and he said that as the petals unfold in a 
man’s heart, anger, ambition, jealousy and other sins 
are apt to spoil the flower; but sometimes the 
heart of a man is without a sin or a flaw, and then 
that lotus soul will enter Nirvana. 

‘* That is so, Sir.” 

Ananda went from the rock temple Isaramuni to 
the Bo tree ; and stayed ina Vihara near the Sacred 
Road for a time, and there everything seemed to him 
so strangely familiar that he said to himself :— 

‘“T wonder if I have lived in this place before ! 
And if so, where | have been and what | have been 
doing since | was here >” 

He remembered the dark planets that Tissa had 
talked about, worlds not far from this earth, but 
mvisible to mortal eyes, and he wondered if in those 
worlds the religion of Buddha is known and practised. 
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Buddhism was the only religion he had studied, but 
he knew that other great Teachers have influenced 
the world, such as Christ, Mahomed, Zoroaster, 
Krishna and Confucius. He hoped that in time all 
people will come to a knowledge of the Way and 
the Law, the Triple Gem and Nirvana, 

“Plenty of time” he said to himself, ‘‘ plenty of 
time. 

The burden laid upon him by Tissa grew lighter, 
and he turned again with delight to solitude and 
meditation, spreading his deer skin in some solitary 
place, removed from temple bells, pilgrims and 
tourists, Afterwards he went to the Sacred Tree, 
and, kneeling there beside the oldest known tree in 
the world, he administered the Five Precepts to 
devout Buddhists, 

His boy attendant fell ill, and then he went about 
alone, talking with the pilgrims and examining the 
ruins, And sometimes he returned to the Vihara late 
at night, having wandered far into the jungle, for the 
ancient capital of Ceylon and its suburbs had spread 
over many miles and in every direction he came upon 
fragments of palaces, temples and monasteries. 

“You will lose your way” an old monk told him. 
‘‘ The jungle is thick, and cobras attack priests as well 
as pilgrims.” 

But he gave no need to this warning, and contin- 
ued his wanderings, saying to himself :— 
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‘Soon I must start for Dombagola and then go on 
to Colombo, and | want to carry away in my memory 
everything of interest, everything of importance.” 

So it continued until one evening when he had been 
to see the Palace of Mourning, the palace to which 
royal ladies had gone after the death of a King ; and 
then he took a wrong path. He listened and the 
sounds of night insects began to replace the twittering 
of birds, fire-flies came from their hiding places and 
filled the trees with tiny lamps, darkness spread fast, 
stars showed in the sky and he realized that night 
had come and he was lost in the jungle. He was not 
disconcerted. He found a log and sat down to 
meditate and, perhaps, to wait until daybreak. The 
jungle seemed to be alive with chirping, buzzing 
insects ; he could see friendly stars overhead ; and 
after sending out loving thoughts north, south, east 
and west, he prepared to make an examination of 
his conscience. But presently a light attracted his 
attention, for it seemed to be coming towards him 
and he thought that pilgrims were approaching. 
He waited, and the light came nearer anc nearer ; 
but at last it became stationary and he said to 
himself :— 

‘They have found a camping place. | had bet- 
ter goto them and ask them to let me remain in 
their camp until daybreak.” 


He rose and walked towards the light, mak- 
14 
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ing his way slowly through the jungle, for he could 
not find a path, and keeping his eyes fixed upon the 
light ; and after a few minutes the light showed 
something straight and tall—like a tree—and at last 
he found himself close to a gigantic stone Image. 
Astonished, bewildered, he stepped aside, and then 
he fell into a ditch, fell at the feet of a man who 
held a pickaxe. 

‘* Tikiri !"" exclaimed the man. 

‘* Banda!” said the little monk, and he tried to 
stand up, but he fell again at the feet of his brother. 

‘* Are you hurt >” Banda asked. 

‘“‘] think I have sprained my ankle” replied 
Ananda. ‘‘I had lost my way, and seeing a light, 
| came on here, and then I fell. Where am | >” 

‘In a ditch” said Banda, and he lifted up the 
little monk and carried Ananda to the feet of the 
Image. He fetched the lamp and placed it beside 
his brother, saying :— 

‘A cobra haunts this place, I have seen it 
several times, but it won't come while the light is 
here. What are you doing in Anaradhapura >” 

Ananda did not answer, He looked at his 
brother, who had on neither coat nor hat, and whose 
shirt sleeves were turned up, he looked anxiously 
into Banda’s eyes and he asked :-— 

‘What are you doing with that pickaxe >” 

The thoughts of the brothers went back to the 
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time of their father’s death, the cremation at Dom- 
bagola and the parting at the railway station, when 
Banda had said :— 

‘*'To leave me alone is cruel and selfish. 1 am 
not a saint like you, little monk.” 

And now, after along separation, Banda said ex- 
actly the same words in reply to his brother's question. 


‘*'To leave me alone was cruel and selfish. I am 
not a saint like you, little monk.” 

He put on his coat and Ananda saw in the light 
of the lamp a man dressed in an English shooting 
costume, with a handsome face, curly black hair, 
and eyes that looked bold and reckless. Again 
he asked, in a low, trembling voice :— 

‘‘ What are you doing with that pickaxe >” 

Banda made no reply. He put his arms akimbo 
and looked at his brother with defiance. 

‘* What business is it of yours >” he asked. 

‘‘It is said that cobras guard hidden treasure” 
said Ananda. He tried to stand up, but pain 
forced him to sit down again and he sank on the 
ground, near the stone Image. He looked at his 
brother’s defiant face and he repeated again, firmly 
and gently :— 

‘* What are you doing with that pickaxe > ” 

‘** Well” said Banda, ‘‘ if you really want to know, 
I will tell you. Confession is good for the soul, 
they say, so here goes.” 
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He sat down beside his brother and related the 
story of the horoscope, the Light Seer, and the 
buried treasure. 

‘‘I have only about a year more to live” he 


said, ‘‘So, you see, | am trying to have a good 
time. Speak to me, Tikiri, Say something, cry 
baby.” 


But Ananda had thrown himself face downward 
on the earth and was sobbing as if his heart would 
break. Deep, tearless sobs shook his body and 
made him powerless to say anything. 

Banda looked at his brother remorsefully, discon- 
solately, but asked, in an angry voice :— 

‘*'Why don’t you speak > Say anything you like, 
but say something. Accuse me of opening the urn 
that holds the ashes of our parents and stealing the 
jewels in it, as so many people have done. But 
speak—speak—-say something,” 

At last Ananda sat up and looked at his brother, 
and Banda asked :— 

‘Where are you putting up ?”’ 

“In the Sacred Grove.” 

‘Well, you can't stay here all night. I must 
fetch a carriage and take you back to Anaradhapura. 
I will leave the lamp with you, and make a torch 
for myself, | know short cuts, so | shall not be long. 
Don’t look at me like that ! ”’ 

“ Banda’ said the little monk, ‘“‘do you know 
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that in former days those who stole gold and jewels 
belonging to Lord Buddha were killed by elephants, 
and their dead bodies were hung in chains till they 
rotted >’’ 

Banda laughed. 

‘Well, I shall not be coming here any more” he 
told his brother. ‘‘ There is not a jewel left, and 
our property is beginning to pay all right now. A 
lot of the money that I have received for the jewels 
in Colombo and in India has gone into our home.” 

‘‘Dombagola ! ” exclaimed Ananda, 

‘Yes, your property and mine.” 

‘“Our home!” said the little monk. 

‘“O, hang it, Tikiri, do keep quiet” said Banda. 

‘‘T am going now to fetch a carriage. Here's 
my handkerchief to bind round your ankle. What 
a boy you look still, you have not changed one bit.” 

‘“* My name is Ananda now ™ said the little monk, 
and he added, sadly :-—‘‘ I am glad our father can't 
see US.” 

“Why>?” 

‘* Because he loved us both so much.” 

‘* Rub it in!” said Banda. ‘‘ Rub it in, old chap! 
Have you nothing pleasant to say after being away 
for years > You should not have left me, for you 
knew I have no one else to care about. Well, | wish 
you had not fallen into that ditch.” 

‘So do 1” said the little monk. 
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Banda made a jungle torch, lighted it and set 
out to fetch a carriage ; and he said before he went 
away :—— 

‘You will have to walk a short distance, for I 
can't bring coolies to this place.” 

‘‘T would rather stay here, 1 would rather, far 
rather be left here with Lord Buddha.” 

‘* Nonsense ! ” 

After his brother had gone away, Ananda placed 
the lamp in front of the Image and looked up at the 
face of the man who said :—- 

‘* All life is sorrow.” 

Banda was a part of himself, his father’s son, and 
he felt humiliated, ashamed to think that jewels— 
jewels given many years before to Lord Buddha— 
had been stolen and sold by his own brother and 
the money for these things, or at any rate some of it, 
had gone into the family estate-—an estate that 
had belonged to Buddhists for many generations. 

‘* Half of Dombagola belongs to me” he said to 
himself, ‘‘ Would that half replace these stolen 
things > | must find out,” 

He knelt down before the Image and uttered a 
strong Desire that the jewels and the gold—the 
treasure—might be returned in some way to Lord 
Buddha, But he realized his own helplessness, for as 
a Buddhist priest, a mendicant, he could not take even 
a blade of grass without permission, and as Banda 
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had robbed a treasure heap and sold sacred treasure, 
it was not easy to see how reparation could be made. 
But he had been taught that Desire is a force, a 
force so strong and powerful that a man who desires 
this life will be born into this world again and again; 
and looking up into the face of the Blessed One, he 
desired that the stolen things might be given back in 
some form or other to Lord Buddha. 

At midnight Banda returned, and then, leaning on 
his brother’s arm and helped by a stick, the little 
monk walked to the place where coolies waited to 
carry him to a carriage on the Sacred Road. 

‘‘ Banda” he said, after they had taken their seats 

‘*] have made up my mind to come home for a visit. 
Directly my foot is well again, I shall come to see you.” 

Banda threw away the cigar he was smoking, and did 
not speak for a minute. Then he said :—‘‘ If I were 
you, Tikiri, | would put off coming home for a bit.” 

‘Why 2” Ananda asked. 

‘* Well, you have been away a long time’ replied 
Banda, “‘ and things have changed at Dombagola 
since you left me.” 

“Yes,” said Ananda, regretfully. ‘‘ Perhaps | 
ought to have come home before this,” 

‘* The place is as much yours as mine” continued 
Banda. ‘‘Our father said, when he was dying: —‘ You 
must care for your brother's share of the property as 
if it were your own; and I have done so.” 
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‘“‘T am quite sure of it’ said Ananda, laying his 
hand on his brother’s arm. 

‘* But | am a Christian now” Banda went on to 
say, “and my wifeis a Christian, and these things 
have led to changes at Dombagola.” 

‘‘ What sort of changes ? ”” 

“Well, I have built a Church.” 

‘“A Church! A Church at Dombagola!” 

‘Yes, my wife did not like a long drive to 
Church, and well--we—well you see, it pleased the 
Bishop.” 

Ananda was silent. 

‘“* The Church is finished now” continued Banda, 
‘and in about a fortnight the Bishop is coming to 
consecrate it. So, old chap, if I were you I would 
put off my visit.” 

‘‘ Have the people on the estate become Chris- 
tians >” 

‘“No. But our servants are Christians, at any 
rate some of them call themselves so, and our friends 
are Christians, so it is convenient to have a little 
Church near the bungalow.” 

Ananda lay back in the carriage and waited for 
his brother to speak again. He was wondering how 
the Church at Dombagola had been built. With 
money from the treasure heap 2 But Banda lighted 
another cigar and offered no further information ; and 
Ananda felt that his brother might resent questions. 
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He realized that an absence of years makes a 
gap—a gap that cannot be filled in quickly, and that 
after a long separation, silence is often less painful 
than speech. 

A Church at Dombagola ! 

A dull aching pain came over him, and he tried 
to think of his ankle that gave him twinges when he 
moved it about. At last he said :— 

‘T think [ shall be able to walk in about a fort- 
night.” Banda noticed quiet determination in 
Ananda’s voice and he looked sharply at the boyish 
face beside him ; but it was dark, and by the light of 
the lamp he could distinguish little beyond white 
features and large dark eyes. 

‘Tam going to Dombagola to-morrow ” he said. 
‘* Why not come then with me >” 

‘| would rather wait until my foot is well, until 
I can walk” replied Ananda, who was thinking of 
the Blessed One and recalling how Lord Buddha 
had returned home after a long absence, 

‘Not as a visitor in a carriage, but as a humble 
mendicant | must go to Dombagola” he said to 
himself, 

Perhaps Banda read his brother’s thoughts, for 
he gave an uneasy laugh. 

“Well” he said “‘ we shall make a queer quartet 
—you, I, Bedora, and the Bishop.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE BISHOP. 


About a fortnight later Ananda travelled to a 
station near his home and then walked to Dombagola, 
followed by his boy-attendant. The sun had set 
when he came to the estate and the peasants had 
gone to their huts after the labours of the day; so 
he walked on unrecognised and unnoticed until he 
came to the place where the ashes of his parents lay in 
the marble urn. There he knelt down to pray ; and 
he lingered when his prayers were finished, being 
conscious of familiar surroundings—temple flowers 
scenting the air, drooping palm leaves rustling in the 
evening breeze, the lake close by covered with the 
sacred lotus, and the Kandyan mountains that shut 
in his home. 

He rose and walked on, noticing as he went new 
huts and fences, but seeing few alterations, few 
changes. The rocks overgrown by tall pineapples, 
with sharp, pointed leaves, looked the same as 
before ; and so, also, did the paddy fields and the 
buffaloes. Rubber had been planted on low-lying 
hills and cocoa trees grew beside the road, and 
further than the eye could reach stretched the young 
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cocoanuts that would before long bring to his brother 
and himself an enormous fortune. The road led to 
a garden in front of the bungalow, and he walked 
on, looking at the roses and the creepers, until he 
came to the portico ; and then, having removed his 
sandals, he went up the stone steps and stood silently 
and unannounced before two Englishmen, who were 
engaged in conversation. 

“Why its Tikiri !” exclaimed Wilson, ‘‘ Welcome 
home, little monk, Banda is somewhere about, 
Let me introduce you to the Bishop. He was at 
College with my old Dad, and | have come over to 
have a chat.” 

The Bishop, who lay back in an easy chair, with 
gaitered legs crossed and hands calmly folded ona 
black apron, looked critically at Ananda; and 
Wilson continued, while a smile rippled over his 
face :— 

‘This is Banda Delgama’s only brother, my lord. 
He has been away for years; and, at last, he has 
come home.” 

‘“O!” said the Bishop. 

Then Banda came into the portico, and asked :— 

‘‘ How did you come here, Tikiri?” 

‘“T walked.” 

Silence fell on the little group and the Bishop’s 
eyes strayed to the begging-bowl strapped to Ananda’s 
waist, 
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‘‘ Banda” said Wilson, ‘‘ please send for John the 
Baptist.” 

‘‘ John the Baptist !"’ ejaculated the Bishop. 

“Yes, my lord” said Wilson. ‘‘ That's the 
name of my horse, for I found him in the wilder- 
ness. Here he is! Wish you every success to- 
morrow. Hope to see you soon, Tikiri!” 

The planter swung himself into the saddle, gave 
a low chuckle that did not reach further than the 
ears of his horse, and rode away. 

“Come, Tikiri” said Banda, and he led his 
brother to a room that their father had reserved for 
the use of Buddhist priests. ‘‘ It is quieter here than 
in the house ” he said, ‘‘ The butler is out, but he will 
be back soon, and he will see to all you want. The 
servants are busy, for the consecration of the Church 
is to take place to-morrow and to-night we have a 
dinner party for the Bishop. By the way, what 
will you take, old chap >” 

‘* Nothing to-night” replied Ananda. 

‘* Well, you are at home, and you know your way 
about. Now | must go back to the Bishop. He 
looks glum, Doesn't like to see a Buddhist priest 
here, | suppose !” 

Banda laughed and went away. Presently he 
returned, drew back the curtain in front of the door 
and said :— 

‘You must excuse my wife to-night. She is 


ae 
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dressing or something. The whole house is upset, 
you know. I'll come back before long. I suppose 
you wont join us to-night >” 

The little monk smiled and shook his head, and 
Banda went away again. 

The room was spotlessly clean, the floor was cover- 
ed with a white cloth, and on the table and the bed 
were white draperies. The walls had been painted 
white, and the chairs had been covered with white 
sheets, Ananda remembered how often, when he 
was a boy, monks had stayed in the room, and how 
he had then reverently watched them and knelt at the 
door while they partook of food, or betel, and drank 
orange water, or a cup of coffee. Recollections of 
by-gone days came back to him, and he sent away 
his boy-attendant, wishing to be alone. He went to 
the open window, and sat there, looking into the 
garden ; and when it became too dark to recognize 
objects out-of-doors, he took a key from a nail on 
the wall and went by a side entrance to the chapel 
upstairs, The passage was dark ; but he knew every 
inch of the way, and after unlocking the door, he 
went reverently into the place where his parents had 
worshipped. A little lamp, burning before the 
sacred Images, showed that the first food of the day 
had been offered to Lord Buddha—a small silver 
bowl stood among buds of flowers, a bowl that he 
remembered well, for in it he had, when he was a 
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boy, carried daily the first food cooked in the kitchen 
upstairs and placed it where it stood now. Who 
had placed the little bowl there, he wondered! He 
opened the lid and saw freshly-cooked rice ; and he 
replaced the lid, saying to himself :—‘‘ Lord Buddha 
is honoured still in our house. I wish, | wish that 
Banda had done this.” Then, kneeling down, with 
forehead touching the ground, he recited Pali prayers, 
and he chanted them softly because he did not wish 
to disturb his brother and the Bishop. In the little 
chapel he felt at home, and he stayed there until it 
was time to make an examination of his conscience. 

‘* To-morrow I will go to the temple on the hill” 
he said to himself, ‘‘ and | will pray there for Banda.” 

He returned to the priests’ room, and there he 
found the old butler who had been with his parents 
before he was born; and he learnt that this faithful 
Buddhist went quietly and secretly to the chapel 
each day and placed there, before the Images, the 
first food cooked in the kitchen. 

‘The lamp is kept burning always, and fresh 
flowers are picked daily for the Chapel” the old man 
said ; and then he hurried to answer a shrill call, 
saying :— 

‘ Rev. Sir, it’s the mistress.” 

When Ananda went out that night to make an 
examination of his conscience, he passed by the 
portico, and there he saw a lady in evening dress 
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talking to a man who wore a purple coat ; and he 
heard Banda ask :— 

‘‘Bedora, have you shown your white sapphire 
necklace to the Bishop >” 

The portico was filled with gaily-dressed people, 
buzzing voices and laughter came into the garden 
and streams of white light fell on the gravel paths. 
Ananda walked on, feeling lonely and sad ; but he 
said to himself :— 

‘* Single is every living creature born, 
Single he eats the fruit of evil deeds, 
Single the fruit of good ; and when he leaves 
His body like a log or heap of clay 
Upon the ground, his kinsmen walk away.” 

The night was cloudy, and the few stars showing 
in the heavens throbbed and trembled, and the fireflies 
looked unusually large and brilliant. 

‘Who can tell but those tiny lamps hold the 
rebirth-consciousness of men” thought Ananda, 
‘‘ | have read that when a man dies, his ego shrinks to 
the size of a pea and afterwards it expands again 
in denser matter,” 

Early the following morning he took a towel and 
went for a bath and afterwards he climbed the steep 
hill leading to the dagoba of the saint ; and, kneel- 
ing there, he prayed earnestly that the jewels and 
the gold taken by his brother from the treasure heap 
might be given back to Lord Buddha. He realized 
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that Banda, and only Banda could restore the stolen 
property, and he prayed that a change might come 
over his brother and that somehow or other compen- 
sation might be made for the stolen property. 

Banda a thief ! 

‘“‘T am glad our father is dead” Ananda said to 
himself, and he left the dagoba and went down the 
hill and walked to the road leading to the bungalow, 
and there he came face to face with the Bishop. 

‘‘Good morning, my young friend” said Bishop 
Brownrigg. 

Ananda bowed in Sinhalese fashion, and would 
have passed on ; but the Bishop detained him. 

‘| have been” said the Bishop ‘‘to see the 
House of God that your brother has built.” 

‘Where, Sir?” enquired Ananda, who had not 
seen the Church. 

‘“Here” replied the Bishop, pointing towards 
the paddy fields and the cocoanuts, ‘‘Ah ! my young 
friend " continued the Bishop ‘“‘you cannot understand 
the joy it is for us, to whose charge the Almighty 
has committed the souls and the bodies of two 
hundred and ninety millions of heathen, when a 
young man, like your brother, comes forward as a 
good Churchman and an ardent Christian and builds 
a House of God in the wilderness.” 

‘* Two hundred and ninety millions of heathen ! ” 
repeated Ananda, looking up into the Bishop's face. 
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‘*]T am speaking of India as well as Ceylon” said 
the Bishop. ‘‘ But everywhere the religions of the 
heathen are tottering, and our great Eastern Empire 
is preparing to receive the simple Bible story. The 
time is fast approaching when from the snowy 
Himalyan mountains to the spicy breezes of Ceylon 
everyone of our eastern subjects shall confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father,” 

The Bishop spoke like a potentate ; and Ananda 
thought for a minute about the Bible story that he 
had heard at College—the story concerning the son 
of a carpenter who had not where to lay His head 
while He was on earth and who died on a cross, 

‘* Look!” said the Bishop. 

Ananda turned round and saw, coming through 
the paddy fields, a procession of villagers, dressed 
in their best clothes, and preceded by tom-tom 
beaters and boys carrying flags and banners, 

‘Your good brother has given a holiday to-day 
to all the people on his estates” explained the 
Bishop, ‘‘ and now they are coming with banners and 
music to see the consecration of the Church that he 
has built in their midst. I hope before long to send 
a clergyman to Dombagola, and then these poor 
heathen people will learn the way of salvation and 
hymns and praises will replace heathen noises that 
grate on Christian ears.” 


‘‘ Sahdu | sahdu ! sahdu !” shouted the villagers, 
15 
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and as they came nearer Ananda recognized familiar 
faces. 

‘* Sahdu ! sahdu ! sahdu !” cried the men, women 
and children and they hurried on, with tom-toms 
beating and flags waving in the air, 

And while the Bishop and Ananda stood side by 
side, looking at the approaching procession, very 
different thoughts filled their minds. The Bishop 
congratulated himself upon a wholesale conversion 
and rapidly framed a report for a missionary magazine 
describing the joy and gratitude of the heathen at 
Dombagola when a Church was opened in their 
midst. He lifted his eyes to the blue sky, and 
gazed at the glistening palms and the golden king— 
cocoanuts, and a complaisant smile spread over his 
face. 

‘““Yes, my young friend” he said, turning to 
Ananda. ‘ The religions of the heathen are totter- 
ing, The ancient fortress of Hinduism, with its four 
towers of Monotheism, Pantheism, Dualism and 
Polytheism is ready to fall. Buddhism is about to 
give way to heart-stirrmg Christianity,” 

Ananda watched the villagers coming quickly on, 
and said to himself:--‘* There's the Overseer who 
taught me to ride, That's my old ayah. There’s 
the man who was bitten by a snake when he went 
to the temple unwashed. Theres Manyra who 
broke in the racing bull for Banda. The boys with 
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the flags must have been children when | went away, 
for | don’t know them, What a long, long time it is 
since our father died ! ” 

‘* Sahdu ! sahdu! sahdu !” shouted the villagers, 
and scrambling over the low ditch that separated the 
paddy field from the road, they ran forward and 
threw themselves at Ananda’s feet. Some wept, 
others kissed the hem of his Yellow Robe, all laid 
their foreheads on the ground and worshipped him, 
while the boys and girls placed before him buds of 
flowers. 

The Bishop moved aside. 

Then the villagers gathered round Ananda, saying 
that they had only now heard that he had come 
home, and they had come to offer him a welcome. 

‘Sadhu ! sadhu ! sadhu!” they shouted. ‘‘ You 
are indeed your father’s son!” 

Surrounded by the peasants, looking at waving 
flags and hearing tom-toms and flageolets, Ananda 
realized that it must be very unpleasant for the 
Bishop. What could he do? ‘To return to the 
bungalow was impossible, for his brother had filled 
the place with Christian guests. He looked at the 
Bishop, who stood on a little hillock, watching the 
scene ; and he read on the Bishop's face mortifica- 
tion and disappointment. 

‘* My friends” said the little monk ‘“‘ let us go to the 
temple on the hill. Let the children bring flowers 
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and the women fetch oil for the lamps and we will 
all go to the shrine of the Saint, and there, if you 
wish it, | will administer to you the Precepts.” 

‘Sadhu ! sadhu! sadhu!” shouted the villagers, 
and boys ran to climb trees and pick Temple flowers, 
men went to fetch buds of the white lotus from the 
lakes and women hurried to the boutiques to buy oil 
for the lamps. Ananda placed his hands palm to 
palm and bowed to the Bishop in Sinhalese fashion ; 
and then he went towards the hill, preceded by 
tom-tom beaters and boys waving banners and flags. 

‘Sadhu ! sadhu ! sadhu !” shouted the villagers 
and an Overseer explained that intense joy and relief 
had come to Dombagola with his visit. 

‘Tt is as if our old Master had come to life again ” 
the Overseer said. ‘“‘ Now we can practice our 
religion without being afraid. You are indeed our 
old Master's son !” 

‘“‘ Sadhu ! sadhu ! sadhu!” shouted the peasants ; 
and they climbed the steep hill, carryimg children, 
leading old people, laughing and talking, and came, 
at last, to the temple that held the ashes of the 
Saint. There they placed before the Image of Lord 
Buddha buds of flowers ; and afterwards they knelt 
outside the temple while Ananda stood in the door- 
way and administered to them the Precepts. 

‘Now, good people” said Ananda, “‘ go to your 
homes and make merry, for it 1s a holiday, 1 want 
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to be alone.” His heart was full of love for the 
faithful peasants and he was glad to know that the 
religion of his forefathers was not dead in his home ; 
but he remembered the face of the Bishop and he 
determined to go to the bungalow of the English tea 
planter and stay there until the consecration of the 
Church was over. 

‘The Bishop is going away this afternoon” he 
said to himself. ‘‘ 1 will wait until he goes back 
to Colombo, until my brother and his wife are 
alone.” 

Banda had come to the priests’ room in the early 
hours of the morning and had woke him up, 
saying :— 

‘““T can’t sleep. How funny you look in that 
Yellow Robe, old chap!” 

Then Banda had mimicked the pompous manner 
of the Bishop and had said :—-—‘‘ You seem to have 
disturbed the Bishop's peace of mind, Tikiri; but 
you have not taken away his lordship’s appetite. 
And his lordship praised the wine ! ” 

Banda had rattled on, being slightly intoxicated, 
and had smoked cigarette after cigarette, sitting some- 
times on the bed, walking sometimes up and down the 
room, In English evening dress, with a flower in 
his buttonhole, he had looked older, much older, but 
his voice had not changed and he had said :—— 

‘Its nice to have you here again, Tikiri, Things 
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would have been very different if you had stayed at 
home,” 

Ananda sent his attendant to fetch an umbrella ; 
and while the boy was absent, he talked to the priest 
who was in charge of the temple ; and afterwards he 
walked to the tea planter’s bungalow, thinking of the 
days when he had gone there with his brother, their 
boyish conversation by the way and his own dreams 
concerning the priesthood and the Yellow Robe. 
Things had not altered on the tea estate, for on either 
side of the path Tamil women from India, dressed in 
gay cloths and wearing brass ornaments, were busy 
picking the young shoots of tea plants, and when he 
came to the coolies lines, women and children came 
Yunning out to look at him—yust as they had done 
while he and Banda were school boys, 

The planter was not at home when he arrived, 
but he was welcomed by his old playmates and ask- 
ed to remain until the cool of the evening. Wilson's 
sons had much to tell him, and the girls peeped 
through open doors and windows and laughed when 
he looked modestly down on the ground, Grand- 
children were in the house now, the governess had 
opened a school at Kandy and the sons—tall, 
strong, young men—had become tea planters on 
their own account. 

** Hallo, Tikiri! ” said Wilson, when, at last, he 
rode up to the house on John the Baptist. ‘‘ Glad 
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you came over so soon to see us. Had tea? That's 
right.” 

The planter threw himself into a lounge chair 
beside Ananda, ordered whisky and soda and lighted 
his pipe. 

‘* Seems only the other day that you and Banda 
trotted over here on your ponies for lessons” he 


remarked. ‘‘ What are you going to do now, little 
monk >?” 
‘*T shall come here often” replied Ananda, ‘| 


shall never be separated from Banda again, if | can 
help it.” 

‘‘That’s right” said Wilson, ‘‘ Banda cares for 
you, little monk ; and he has none else in the world 
to care about. I’m glad you've come home.” 

“Mr. Wilson, | want to ask you a question” 


said Ananda. 

‘“Go on,” 

‘If anything happened to Banda, who would 
have our home >” 

The tea planter raised himself in his chair, leant 
on his elbow and looked critically at Ananda. 
Then he asked : — 

‘What's up ?” 

“1 can’t tell you” said Ananda sadly, “but 
please answer my question.” 

“ Banda is well, nothing is likely to happen.” 

‘Life is uncertain for all of us.” 
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‘Yes, the Bible says that we cannot tell what a 
day may bring forth.” 

The planter stroked the head of a grandchild 
who had climbed to his knee, and then said, 
thoughtfully :— 

‘Your father showed me his will and I suppose 
if anything happened to Banda, the estate would go 
to his wife,” 

“To his wife >” 

“Yes, unless you put in a claim,” 

‘“ As a priest I cannot have more than my robe 
and begging bowl.” 

‘Then why trouble about the cocoanuts >” 

Ananda did not answer. Presently he asked :— 

‘* Has Banda made a will >” 

‘You may be sure that his wife’s family had a 
will drawn up before the marriage. That he has 
power to bequeath to his wife your share of the pro- 
perty | don't suppose for a minute ; but you would 
have to put in a claim. Why this sudden anxiety 
about money, little monk >” 

Ananda remained silent. 

The planter sent for more whisky and soda and 
patted the head of his grandchild, and then said :— 

‘| hope Banda has not raised money on the 
young cocoanuts >” 

‘* No, he has not done anything of that sort.”’ 

‘* How do you know ?” 
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‘* He talked to me last night, or rather early this 
morning. He could not sleep, so he woke me up. 
The property is beginning to pay now, he says, but 
for the past five years very little mcney has come 
from the cocoanuts.” 

‘Then how has he managed to live in such style ? 
How has he built the Church >” 

Again Ananda was silent, and the planter went 
on to say :— 

‘*] have seen a gold cross and a gold chalice, set 
with precious stones. Banda gave those things to-day 
to the Bishop for the Church at Dombagola. Do 
you believe that he has taken jewels from the pyre 
of his mother > | don’t.” 


‘*Of course he has done nothing of that sort.” 

‘“Of course not. But people do not hesitate to 
say that the ornaments worn by your mother on the 
pyre have made Banda a wealthy man. Your 
grandfather sold most of the family jewelry, but your 
father gave costly presents to your mother—hew- 
looms—and in his broken-hearted state, after your 
mother’s death, he ordered necklaces, rings and 
bracelets to be burnt with her. In ancient days the 
precious stones of Ceylon were of priceless value, 
of fabulous worth,” 

‘Fabulous worth!” repeated Ananda, as if to 
himself, He rose to go home, and the planter 
walked a little way with him. 
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‘“ How long do you intend to stay at Domba- 
gola >” Wilson asked. 

‘‘ Banda is going to Colombo soon ” Ananda said, 
‘and I shall go with him; but we shall be here 
together often, | hope.” 

‘And what will you do in Colombo ? Are you 
going back to the monastery >” 

‘‘T am going to offer my services to an English- 
man who has opened a College where Sinhalese 
boys and young men can practice their own religion 
and at the same time have a modern scientific training, 
I wish that Banda could have gone to a College of 
that sort |” 

‘Well, I told your father how it would be if he 
sent Banda to a Christian College, but he would not 
listen to me. Stick to your brother, little monk, 
He is restless, impatient, and ambitious, and his wife 
is no help to him, in fact she makes him worse.” 

‘‘T wonder if he loves his wife !” 

Wilson laughed. 

“What do you know about love?” he asked. 
And he added :— 

“ Banda may love Mrs. Banda, | couldn't.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
BANDA’'S WIFE. 


Banda’s house in Colombo stood outside the town, 
near the Race Course. Walls shut it off from the 
road and shielded the gardens from the gaze of 
passers-by and inside the walls Mrs, Banda reigned 
supreme, for the old butler remained at Dombagola, 
and Banda allowed his wife to live in her own way, 
laughing at her occasionally, losing his temper some- 
times, but spending most of his time playing billiards 
and buying and selling race horses. 

‘* You are never at home” Mrs. Banda grumbled, 
for he came in late and went out soon after break- 
fast and he told her very little about his friends and 
occupations, 

Left to herself, Mrs. Banda passed her days in a 
lazy way that suited her temperament. She had 
been educated in a Roman Catholic Convent and 
religion entered into the routine of her daily life. 
While saying her prayers, kneeling with a book in 
her hand beside the bed, the servants occupied her 
thoughts, and occasionally she jumped up _ to 
administer a pinch or a slap and then she went on 
to pray that through the mercy of her Saviour she 
might go to heaven and reign with Him there for 
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ever and ever, She prayed aloud, with doors open, 
and when her prayers were finished, she jumped up, 
threw the book on the bed and went to see what 
was going on in the kitchen. 

Many servants were in the house, the garden and 
the stables, people from the estate to whom rice and 
cloths were given, but no wages ; and these servants, 
being entirely dependent on Mrs, Banda’s purse and 
temper, were very little better off than slaves. If 
one of them ran away, the culprit was brought back 
again, hungry and penniless ; and then Mrs, Banda 
ordered the fugitive to be tied by the hands to a 
tree near the stables and thrashed. Often she took 
the whip herself and applied it to the bare back of 
the offender, and did not throw it away until blood 
oozed through the skin and the servant sank to the 
ground helpless and almost unconscious, 

The meals of the day occupied the greater part 
of Mrs, Bandas time and thoughts, for she ate 
voraciously, enjoying a tin of biscuits between break- 
fast and tifin and many cakes and sweets at after- 
noon tea. Six or seven curries, a chicken, beef 
steaks and eggs were served for breakfast, and 
dinner consisted of many courses. When alone, 
Mrs. Banda ate with her fingers, but if English 
visitors were expected the table was laid with 
knives and forks and the meal was served in 
European fashion. 
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During the four years of her married life, Mrs, 
Banda had grown very stout, and being a tall woman, 
she looked over thirty although she was only twenty 
years old. Her mother was a palpitating mass of 
flesh, and she promised to become, later on, equally 
weighty. Already she looked much older than her 
husband ; and when Banda reminded her of the fact, 
she tried to reduce her size and weight by playing 
tennis. Little native boys picked up balls that she 
tossed languidly over the net ; and after half-an-hour 
of this ‘‘ exercise,” she reclined in an easy chair and 
wished for visitors. But she was socially ambitious, 
caring only for the society of English people and of 
such Sinhalese people as could write their names in 
the Visitors Book at Queen’s House ; so her friends 
were few and on her ‘“‘ At Home” day, an elabo- 
rate display of sweets, cakes and fruits remained 
often untasted. On a Sunday she went to the 
Anglican Cathedral and walked slowly up the aisle; 
and her name figured on every subscription list 
patronised by the Bishop. 


Now it happened that the wife of a new Governor 
of Ceylon failed to single her out in a crowd ; in fact, 
at a bazaar, passed by the stall where she was selling 
pincushions and nick-nacks and did not even offer to 
shake hands. This unintentional slight took place not 
long after the consecration of the Church at Domba- 
gola, and Mrs. Banda, who had successfully enter- 
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tained a Bishop, pondered over the matter for some 
days. During that time she twisted the hair of the. 
ayahs and kicked the maid servants, for a plan was 
incubating in her mind and she telt irritable and 
impatient. A little Burgher dressmaker who was 
working in the house, suffered much from the disturb- 
ed state of her feelings, because she wanted to have 
half-a-dozen things made at once and when the 
work was finished, she tore it up or threw it out of 
the window. Sometimes she sat for a long time, 
thinking ; at others she ordered the carriage and then 
sent it back to the stables, unused. Her prayers 
were unusually lengthy, but were frequently inter- 
rupted by pinches and slaps given to servants ; and, 
at last, she made up her mind to speak to Banda, 
She was a little afraid of her husband, however, and 
the conversation did not take place for some days. 
Then, one evening, when “ the little monk ” had 
been and gone away again, and Banda was in a good 
temper, she said, slowly and distinctly :— 

‘1 think we ought to give a ball.” 

‘A ball 1” 

‘Yes, a ball for the new Governor and his wife, 
They do not seem to know who we are.” 

‘Whom we are !”” 

‘Yes, The wife of the late Governor knew that 
you are descended from the last King of Kandy, 


and she liked me.” 
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Banda thought for a minute Then he said :— 

‘Twill speak to your father about it. It might 
be a good thing todo, As to the new Governor's 
wife, she knows very few faces here yet. But your 
idea isn’t a bad one, Bedora, and I'll speak to your 
father about it.” 

Not many days afterwards, Mrs. Banda learnt, to 
her intense delight, that the ball would actually 
take place. The new Governor had been consulted 
and had promised to be present, and an evening had 
been fixed for the entertainment. 

‘Tt will be a fancy dress ball’ Banda told his 
wife, and Mrs. Banda clapped her fat little hands 
and smiled. 

‘‘T shall wear the costume of a Kandyan Chief” 
continued Banda, “‘ and you will be dressed as a 
Kandyan lady.”’ 

Then Mrs. Banda’s face lost the smiles that had 
come in quick succession, for she had fancied herself 
Cleopatra, Queen Elizabeth, or some other royal 
personage, and the idea of wearing the simple dress 
of a Kandyan lady brought back her mind from 
regal heights to the common, everyday present, and 
she pictured herself in many folds of fine white silk. 
falling from the shoulders to the ankles and caught 
in at the waist, and with a large handkerchief of the 
same white silk thrown over her right shoulder, 
Hair without frizzes and puffs, but fastened in a 
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simple knot at the back of her head, heavy gold 
ornaments and bare feet—such a costume did not. 
please her at-all, and she said, pouting :— 

‘* | shall look a fright.” 

‘“O no, you wont, you will look very nice ” said 
Banda. ‘‘I will buy for you the ornaments of a 
Kandyan lady—earrings, chains, bracelets, every- 
thing. And for the King’s Birthday Ball, at Queen’s 
House, I will give you a new dress,” 

Mrs. Banda’s face brightened. 

‘‘ This fancy-dress ball shall be the best ever 
seen in Colombo” said Banda. And he added to 
himself :— 

‘The new Governor does not know the history 
of the Island, perhaps ; but this ball shall remind him 
of the last King of Kandy—my royal ancestor,” 

He thought of the time when Sri Wickreme Rajah 
Singha had sat cross-legged on a throne, and 
Englishmen had crawled on all fours into the 
Royal Presence, and had left the Audience Chamber 
in the same way, moving backwards. 

‘| will represent a Chief of those days” he said 
to himself, ‘‘ My father always wore such a dress 
on great occasions ; and I willdo so at this fancy- 
dress ball. To represent the last King of Kandy might 
be thought pretentious ; but 1 should be a Chief to- 
day if the English had not conquered my country, 
and as a Kandyan Chief | will recieve the new 
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Governor at my house.” 

He threw himself with zest into the arrangements 
for the ball, and the Anglo-Indian papers announc- 
ed that Banda Delgama of Dombagola had sent out 
invitations for a fancy-dress ball and that the 
Governor of Ceylon had announced his intention of 
being present ; and one of these little papers called 
Banda :—‘‘ One of the most promising young men 
among our Sinhalese fellow-subjects.” 

At that time Banda studied carefully the history 
of the last King of Kandy, and he found that Sri 
Rajah Singha had come to the throne in 1798, at 
the age of 18, being nominated by the first Adi- 
kar, according to the usage of the Kandyan Court. 
This Adikar, by name Pilimi Talawa, had been an 
able, ambitious Chief ; and the story of his machina- 
tions with the English gave Banda much to think 
about, for the Adikar had not scrupled to propose 
that English troops should enter Kandy, depose the 
young King and hand over the Government of the 
country to himself ; and the English, who had al- 
ready gained possession of the maritime provinces of 
Ceylon, had seemed to think any means of conquer- 
ing the country good enough for their purpose. 

While these intrigues were going on, the King 
had retired to MHangarankett, about 16 miles 
from Kandy, and there he had begun to take active 


measures against the English, offering ten rupees 
16 
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for the head of every European and six rupees for the 
head of any other sort of soldier in the service of 
the English, And in this way had commenced a 
war that had gone on for many years and given to 
the English an enormous amount of trouble, the 
Kandyan country being mountainous and covered 
with thick jungle. 

Prince Mootoo Swamy, a pretender to the 
Kandyan throne, having been crowned King of 
Kandy by the English in 1803, and sent to Kandy 
with a strong English escort, Sri Wickreme Rajah 
Singha had hidden himself ; but no sooner had the 
English troops returned to Colombo than he had 
besieged the little English garrison in the royal 
palace and forced the English Commander to capi- 
tulate. From that time the young King had ruled 
the Kandyan country himself and one of his first 
acts had been to convict the Adikar, who had placed 
him on the throne, of high treason and order his 
immediafe execution. 

Banda read in a sketch of the King, written by 
his English physician, that ‘‘ with a faithless Minister 
and a powerful hostile neighbour who was ever 
ready to encourage traitors, provided he might bene- 
fit by the treason, Sri Wickrimi Rajah Singha was 
surrounded by the most embarassing perplexities, 
difficulties which would have required a person of 
great natural talents to surmount. Not having a 
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Minister in whom he could place any confidence, 
he lived under the constant fear of conspiracies, 
Until he was made a prsioner, he said, he had never 
retired to rest without the dread of assassination, 
Fear produces oppression, and oppression excites fear. 
He trusted none of his courtiers and it is doubtful 
whether any of the chiefs deserved his confidence. 
He punished traitors as traitors are generally 
punished, namely with merciless severity, and, being 
a passionate man, it is alleged that he was liable to 
condemn the accused without adequate investigation. 

‘The English Governors’”’ he said ‘‘ have an 
advantage over us in Kandy, they have Counsellors 
about them, who never allow them to do anything 
in passion, but, unfortunately for us, the offender is 
dead before our resentment has subsided.” 

The character of the young King interested Banda 
deeply, for he discovered a strong resemblance 
between Sri Wickreme Rajah Singha and himself, 

‘“‘If | had been King, | should have done just the 
same things” he thought. 

In Sawyer’s Notes on the conquest of Ceylon he 
found all that his father had said about the King 
confirmed, for he read that Sri Wickreme Rajah 
Singha had been unpopular among the Chiefs, but not 
with the middle and lower classes of his subjects 
whose rights and privileges he frequently defended 
against the tyranny and oppression of the nobles, 
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By protecting the poorer classes he created formid- 
able opponents, enemies whose vengeance led to his 
deposition, The predominating feeling in his mind, 
after he was made a prisoner by the English, was 
indignation at the treatment he had received from 
his own people. ‘‘ Take care of the Chiefs” he 
said. ‘‘ They deceived me, and they will deceive 
you. He gave the English an account of the 
places where his treasure was hidden, saying he did 
not care what became of it provided the Chiefs did 
not benefit by his property. 

‘* Had they behaved as they ought to have done, 
I would have shown you whether I was a man or a 
woman "he told his English physician. 

And when an allusion was made to the severity 
of his punishments, the pretext assigned by the 
English for the confiscation of his kingdom and his 
long imprisonment, he said :— 

‘** Punishment governs all mankind, punishment 
alone preserves them, punishment wakes while their 
guards are asleep, the wise consider punishment as 
the perfection of justice.” These are the words of 
Manu. The whole race of man is kept in order by 
punishment, for a guiltless man is hard to be found,” 

The day for Banda’s fancy-dress ball arrived, and 
the Viceregal Personages drove punctually to his door, 
preceded by a scarlet-clad Bodyguard. A band 
struck up ‘‘God save the King” when the carriage 
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passed under an illuminated archway and stopped 
in the portico, where Banda was standing with his 
wife. He wore the picturesque costume of a 
Kandyan Chief—a high turban, called by the 
English ‘“‘a pincushion hat,” many folds of white 
muslin, falling from the waist to the ankle in the form 
of trousers, a short silk jacket embroidered with gold, 
pointed red shoes, and a long dagger in a case of 
antique workmanship. The dagger, which had 
come down to him from his forefathers, showed 
above the folds of muslin at his waist, and his left 
hand rested upon it. Men carrying long painted 
sticks stood near him, and a little boy, holding a 
sword, was in the background, Mrs, Banda, wear- 
ing simple white silk that fell in graceful folds from 
her neck to her feet, with hair fastened in a neat 
condé, and neck and arms covered with heavy gold 
ornaments, looked dignified and well-pleased with 
herself, for Banda had said that her costume was 
altogether becoming and well-suited to the occasion, 

‘‘ | have never seen you look so nice” he had told 
his wife. 

Directly the Viceregal Personages stepped from the 
carriage, Banda and his wife advanced, placed their 
hands palm to palm, raised their hands to their fore- 
heads, and bowed in Kandyan fashion. Their Excel- 
lencies were charmed with the novelty of their re- 
ception and walked with their host and hostess up 
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the red, baize-covered staircase, talking and bowing 
and smiling, and then through the ball-room to a dais 
on which two tall chairs, with crimson seats and gild- 
ed backs, had been placed. There the Viceregal guests 
sat in State, talking with the Bishop and other persons 
of local importance who came to the dais, and watch- 
Ing the ballroom, where Banda—the Kandyan 
Chief—walked about among English people who had 
accepted invitations and members of the wealthiest 
and most important Sinhalese families in the Island, 

‘‘ Really ” said the Governor of Ceylon to the 
Bishop ‘‘ I must write Home about our young host. 
A descendant of the last King of Kandy must not 
be overlooked. Banda Delgama must receive a title 
of some sort, He is rich, is he not >” 

‘“ Extremely wealthy” replied the Bishop. ‘A 
little flighty, perhaps, a little too fond of the race 
course, but a most promising young man—and a 
Christian, I went to his estate not long ago to 
consecrate a Church that he has built. | think that 
a title might have a good and sobering effect on him,. 
for then he would look forward, no doubt, to a 
seat on Your Excellency’s Council.” 

** He has a brother” remarked the Governor, ‘‘ a 
Buddhist priest, I believe.” 

“Yes” said the Bishop. 

‘* Where is he now 2” 


‘“He is teaching in a College of some sort. 
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Indeed, Your Excellency, | am glad that our 
Kandyan host has the prospect of a title. You will 
make him a Mudaliyar, I suppose.” 

‘*] must certainly recommend him for a place on 
the King’s Birthday Honours List” said the 
Governor, whose eyes were following Mrs. Banda. 
‘| like the simple, unaffected style of his wife’s dress. 
I wish that all Sinhalese ladies would dress like that ; 
don’t you >” 

‘Indeed, yes” said the Bishop. 

The Governor left the dais to take part in the 
State Lancers, and then his good opinion of Mrs. 
Banda was increased by her discrete silence; and 
when he conducted his hostess to the supper room, 
he uttered an exclamation of delight, for the room 
had been converted into a grove of cocoanuts. Dwarf 
palms had been brought from Dombagola, with 
golden king cocoanuts nestling among their graceful 
leaves, and in this grove a horse-shoe shaped table 
had been placed. The only table decorations were 
buds of the lotus ; and in the opening of the table 
a miniature lake had been laid out, with lotus leaves 
and lotus buds on the water’s surface. 

‘Charming ! Charming !” exclaimed His Excel- 
lency. 

‘Delightful indeed!” echoed His Excellency’s 
wife, who had taken the arm of the Kandyan Chief. 
‘“A pleasure indeed ! So simple! So picturesque ! | 
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must really tell the dear Queen about this delightful 
ball next time | write to England,” 

Banda did not forget his promise. 

At the King’s Birthday Ball, which took place a 
few days later, Mrs, Banda wore blue satin and many 
jewels, including her now famous white sapphire 
necklace, English and Sinhalese people filled the 
ball-room of Queen’s House, and the Governor of 
Ceylon and his wife stood on a dais to receive their 
many guests. When an Aide-de-Camp announced 
Banda Delgama of Dombagola, His Excellency was 
seen to smile ; and Banda asked himself :— 

‘What does His Excellency mean by that smile >’ 
He was not kept long in suspense, for his father-in- 
law came to him and whispered :— 

‘The Birthday Honours List has been cabled. 
You are to be made a Mudaliyar,”’ 


“Ah!” said Banda. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
BANDA BECOMES A MUDALIYAR. 


From that night he became moody, irritable and 
restless ; and before the honour conferred upon him 
by the King-Emmperor could be converted from a 
promise into a reality, he went to Vellore, in 
Southern India, and visited the Fort where his royal 
ancestor had spent seventeen years in captivity. 

Everything connected with the life of the last King 
of Kandy interested him, and he brooded over the 
capture of Sri Wickreme Rajah Singha, at Hang- 
well, after the Chief Eheylapola, who called himself 
‘the Friend of the English,” had led the English 
troops to the place where the King had taken refuge. 

In an old manuscript, he read about the King’s 
voyage from Ceylon to India. 

‘On the 24th of January, 1816, the King and his 
family and a retinue of one hundred servants em- 
barked at Colombo on Board H. M. S. Corn- 
wallts, He was taken to the water's edge in the 
Governor’s carriage, and his ladies were accommo- 
dated with palanquins, They were closely veiled 
as they went into the boat, and during the embarka- 
tion they were greatly alarmed and suffered much 
from sickness, 
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“But the King stood up and gave orders to his 
own people with much composure and presence of 
mind, He was very handsomely dressed and look- 
_ed very dignified. He had a pleasant expression of 
countenance, a handsome beard, broad shoulders 
and a full chest. His figure was manly and his 
general appearance dignified, He was shortly made, 
but muscular, He was more affable and good- 
humoured than could be expected of a deposed 
King, and he was not deficient in intellect. 

“The King embarked with his wives and his old 
mother in the Captain’s barge, and the attendants 
in another. The wind was high and the boats en- 
countered a good deal of sea in their passage to the 
ship. They were all taken into the ship by means 
of an accommodation chair, Although the ladies 
were greatly alarmed, the King showed pro indica- 
tion of fear, and considering he was carried through 
a rough sea, which he had not been on since infancy, 
to an English man-of-war which he had not seen 
before, it must be acknowledged that his whole de- 
portment indicated considerable dignity and firmness 
of mind, He died at Vellore, on the afternoon of 
the 30th of January, 1832, aged 52 years. At the 
desire of the family, the body was conveyed to the 
place of burning before sunset, under the escort of a 
military guard, and accompanied by his male rela- 
tions and servants. After the death of the King 
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the exiles were allowed to return to Ceylon, provid- 
ed they engaged to reside in the maritime provinces, 
and not to revisit the Kandyan country. The King 
left one son, born in exile,” 

Banda thought of all that his father had told him 
about the recovery of some of the property held by 
his ancestors, and he pondered over the English 
conquest of Ceylon, and of India, He visited a de- 
serted temple in Vellore that had at one time been 
made by English officers into a tennis court, and he 
wondered why the English had desired to found an 
empire in the East and had come so far to do it. 

‘The English were barbarians when the peoples 
of India and Ceylon lived in a high state of civiliza- 
tion” he said to himself. ‘‘ Might is right with the 
English, I wish we could send them back to their 
own little Island and govern ourselves.” 

He returned to Colombo feeling restless and 
discontented, and surprised his friends there by speak- 
ing slightingly of the title that the King-Emperor had 
graciously vouchsafed to give him. 

“What's a Mudaliyar>?” he asked. ‘‘ Any 
headman in Ceylon may be made a Mudaliyar, if 
he becomes rich enough for the position, A 
Mudaliyar has no power, no influence.” 

‘* The title may lead to a seat on the Governor's 
Council” remarked his father-in-law, 

‘The Governor's Council is only a Board of 
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Advice” snapped Banda, 

Mrs, Banda, hewever, took the greatest interest 
in the honour that was to be conferred on her hus- 
band ; and when the day for the Investiture arrived, 
she drove to the Senate House in a new dress and 
a new hat, looking with childish delight at the 
soldiers lining the streets, the regimental band, and 
the crowd that had gathered to see the recipients of 
Birthday Honours. Conscious of many eyes follow- 
ing her movements, she walked to the strip of red 
baize and joined her father, who was wearing Court 
dress ; and together father and daughter went up the 
broad steps of the Senate House and into the 
Council Chamber, where a seat was found for Mrs, 
Banda not far from the Governor’s wife. And 
there she sank down in a chair among officials and 
their wives, murmuring :— 

‘T jelly with excitement,” 

The band stationed at the door of the Senate 
House struck up ‘‘ God save the King,” and soon 
afterwards the Governor of Ceylon walked into the 
Council Chamber, followed by glittermg A.D.Cs, 
and officers in brilliant uniforms. Then the reci- 
pients of Birthday Honours came forward, and some 
whispers followed Banda Delgama while he walked 
to the Governor’s chair, He wore a black velvet 
suit with gold shoulder straps, and something in 
his manner and bearing attracted attention, The 
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Governor looked sharply at the new Mudaliyar 
before touching the sword that would confirm 
the honour bestowed by the King-Emperor, and 
the thought came into His Excellency’s mind :— 

‘“T wish I had waited a little longer before 
recommending this young man for a place in the 
Birthday Honours List.” 

Tall and slight, with thick curly black hair and 
well-cut features, Banda looked a handsome specimen 
of his race ; but in his dark eyes was a restless—an 
almost defiant—expression that the Governor did not 
understand, and did not like. 

‘* At the fancy-dress ball in his national dress this 
young man looked quite different !"" His Excellency 
said to himself. ‘‘ Perhaps I should have found out 
more about him before sending his name Home. 
But really it makes no difference.” 

Possibly Banda read the Governor's thoughts ; for 
his eyes flashed, and the words almost slipped from 
his lips :— 

‘* Conquered ! For ever conquered: ! A conquered 
race |” 

The Governor touched a sword held by an 
English A.D.C., and the sword was afterwards 
strapped to Banda’s waist by his father-in-law. A 
few words of congratulation from His Excellency 
followed ; and after bowing to the Governor, Banda 
walked to his wife's seat. 
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Not to-day " whispered Mrs. Banda. ‘ You 
FANE 'GO to-day. I expect half-a-dozen people to 
dinner to-night, and my father, too. You can't go 
to-day.” 

“Tam going by the Kandy express this after- 
noon "he said. 

He escorted his wife to the carriage and then went 
on to Queen's House, where the Union Jack floated 
over the roof, in a merry breeze. 

“In that flag” he thought ‘‘ England, Scotland 
and Ireland are united, but we have no place. 
They give us empty tttles, They have made me a 
Mudaliyar, for instance. I longed for such things 
once, | thought they would make me a proud and 
happy man. But now it is just like my wedding day, 
all empty, all so short of what I expected, all, well 
all so empty.” 

The gay scene at the Levée did not please him, 
and after shaking hands with the Governor, he stood 
aside, watching the presentations, the people who 
had the right of private entree, the English uniforms 
and the Sinhalese costumes, and thinking :— 

“Tt is all so different to my boyish hopes, my 
boyish dreams, I wonder why I feel so disappoint- 
ed, why | feel like this >” 

Then he remembered the receptions held by Sri 
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Wickreme Rajah Singha, and he laughed, for he 
pictured his royal ancestor sitting cross-legged on a 
low throne, and Englishmen who desired grants of 
land and rights to sell salt and spices, crawling on 
hands and feet into the royal Presence and returning 
backwards in the same way. 

Friends gathered round him, offering congratula- 
ticns, and he did not see the Governor send for his 
father-in-law and hear the questions that were put 
when the Sinhalese A.D.C. reached the dais, 

‘Ts it true that Mudaliyar Banda Delgama has 
been to Vellore >” 

‘Tt is true, Your Excellency.” 

‘“ Why did he go there >” 

‘* He had a desire to see the Fort of Vellore, the 
place where his royal ancestor was so long a prisoner.” 

‘* How old is he >” 

‘Twenty-two, Your Excellency, ” 

The Governor asked no more questions, and 
Banda was forgotten for a time, but before the new 
Mudaliyar passed from his thoughts, His Excellency 
made a mental note, saying to himself :— 

‘‘T must talk to the Bishop.” 

Directly the Levee was over, Banda went to a 
hotel with some friends and ordered champagne ; and 
the party did not break up until it was time to catch 
the Kandy train. He was not intoxicated, but he 
had drunk more than was good for him, and he felt 
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nervous and irritable, and anxious to find fault with 
somebody or something. His dogcart met him at the~ 
station, and on the way to the bungalow he saw no 
decorations, and he met no rejoicing peasants with 
tom-toms and flageolets. The old butler stood on 
the steps of his home and asked :— 

‘* At what time will you have dinner, Mudaliyar >” 

That was all. 

After dinner he shut himself up in a room and 
studied his horoscope. 

The windows were open, but the doors were 
locked, for he wished to be alone and undisturbed. 
He spread out the narrow strip of palm leaf and 
read it carefully, although he knew the words almost 
by heart. Then he put the horoscope back in a box. 

‘“ Five years ago” he said to himself ‘‘ 1 read this 
horoscope for the first time, and everything in it has 
come true since. I| have become rich in a strange 
way——unexpectedly,”” 

He walked up and down the room, and presently 
he stopped to drive away from a lamp a large, brown 
night-moth. 

‘“T wish Tikiri would speak” he said. ‘* Ever 
since the night when he fell into the ditch, the night 
when | told him about the treasure heap, he has not 
said a single word, He is all | have in the world, 
the only living being that I care about, Bedora |” 

He laughed, and tried to drive away another 
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moth that beat its wings against the lamp. But the 
moth came back again, attracted by the bright light, 
and he said :— 

‘‘ Burn yourself to death, you silly idiot ! ” 

Up and down the room he walked, thinking of 
the Investiture and the Levée ; and he said : 

‘* T am to lose friends in high places. That means 
the Governor, | suppose. Well, what do I care for 
the Governor > And yet only two months ago, | 
was quite taken up with things of this sort !” 

The costume of a Kandyan Chief that he had 
worn at the fancy-dress ball lay on a chair and he 
stopped to look at it, saying :-— 

‘‘ Really and truly two months ago I was quite 
taken up with things of this sort !” 

The room was very quiet. Leaning out of the 
window he heard only croaking frogs and humming 
night insects. But presently dogs began to snarl 
and bark, and the noise rivetted his attention, He 
remained almost motionless for a time, his eyes being 
fixed on a bright star. Then he walked to the 
door, unlocked it, and called loudly for the butler. 

‘How many dogs are there about the place >?” 
he asked. 

‘* Let me see, Mudaliyar ” said the butler. 

‘‘How many dogs are there?” he repeated, 
testily. 


‘The shooting dogs, Mudaliyar, and two house 
17 
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dogs, and a lot of curs that hang about the kitchen 
to eat scraps.” 

‘Well, the dogs disturb me at night. I will have 
kennels made for the shooting dogs, and all the rest 
must be poisoned or shot. See that there is not a 
dog about the place when I come here again, | 
will speak to the carpenter about the kennels before 
I go away.” 

Early the following morning he called for a cup 
of coffee, and sent for the manager of the estates ; and 
before the sun had risen, he went for along walk. At 
the carpenter's hut he stopped to speak about kennels 
for the shooting dogs; and he repeated his order 
about the other dogs, saying to the manager :— 

‘Don’t let me find a single dog here when | 
come again. Now mongrels and curs hang about 
the bungalow and make a hideous noise at night. 
Get some Christian to shoot or poison the brutes. 
Tell the caretaker of the Church to do it, if no one 
else can be found for the work.” 

‘But the house dogs are wanted to protect the 
bungalow, Mudaliyar” remonstrated the manager. 

‘‘Nonsense! The night watchers should carry 
guns. | will bring Christians up from Colombo to 
replace the present men. Who's that >” 

He stopped to look at a Buddhist monk who was 
-oming slowly up the road and he asked again :— 


* Who is it?” 
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‘* The monk Tissa” explained the manager. 

‘Where does he come from >?” 

‘‘ The temple on the hill, the place that holds the 
relics of a Saint. The monk who lived there for so 
many years died a short time ago; and the monk 
Tissa has taken his place.” 

Banda was standing on a little rising beside the 
road, not far from the family burning place, and he 
waited for Tissa to pass by. 

Their eyes met. 

“What devilish eyes that monk has got!” he 
said to himself. ‘‘ I have never seen eyes like them 
in all my life. Why did he look at me like that ? 
O, the Church | suppose! Well, I won't be looked 
at like that by a hungry priest. I'll stop his rice. ” 

But before Tissa’s Yellow Robe hac disappeared 
among the palms, Banda remembered that Domba- 
gola belonged to his brother as well as to himself, 
and that his brother was a Buddhist monk. He 
turned to the manager and asked, while pointing to 
some rose trees growing beside the urn that held the 
ashes of his parents :— 

‘* How did those flowers come here ?” 

‘Your brother sent them up from Colombo, 
Mudaliyar” replied the manager. ‘‘ We keep them 
well watered, but they have brought snakes about 
the place,” 

‘* Dangerous snakes ?” 
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‘Yes, Maudaliyar, cobras. But this is not a 
snake day, No bad snakes will come out to-day, 
On Monday | saw a cobra here. You know— 
Mudaliyar ” 

The manager stopped at the beginning of his 
sentence, and Banda asked :— 

‘‘ What do I know 2?” 

‘You know, Mudaliyar” continued the man- 
ager, ‘‘ cobras are said to guard hidden treasure.” 
‘All superstition and nonsense!” said Banda. 
‘But look after those rose bushes, for my brother 
owns half of everything here, and if he orders a 
thing to be done, do it.” 

He went to look at a nursery for young cocoa 
plants, and afterwards he walked to the estate office. 
Everywhere he saw wealth in prospect, enormous 
wealth, and he thought of the old lawyer in 
Colombo who had advised him to have patience. 

‘That old chap has lived long enough to make 
patience a habit”’ he said to himself. ‘‘ But I am 
young, and I can’t wait. If Tikiri had stayed with 
me, it would have been different.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH THE BISHOP. 


After his return to Colombo, Banda sold his race 
horses, 

‘‘T’m tired of racing” he told his friends. ‘‘ I’m 
going to have a four-in-hand built,” 

His father-in-law remonstrated, saying :— 

‘* The Governor may not like it.” 

But Banda said to himself :— 

‘“T’ll drive six horses if the Governor raises any 
objection, The Governor’s salary and _ travelling 
allowance may not allow him to do such things ; but 
that’s no reason why | should not do them.” 

He ordered a drag to be built in Colombo, and 
when it was ready, he drove his wife and friends 
through the town and along the Galle Face Road, 
where his turn-out attracted much notice, At the 
English Club, officers and civilians made caustic 
remarks on ‘“‘the uppishness of the native; and 
wondered why the Governor encouraged such people 
as young Delgama of Dombagola. 

‘* The fancy dress ball turned his head” said an 
A. D. C. “Only a Governor new to this place 
would have made that puppy a Mudaliyar. It was 
a mistake; and I told His Excellency so at the 
time. But he was influenced by the Bishop.” 
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The sight of Banda, who was a first-rate whip, 
sitting on the box-seat of his drag and driving four 
bays, roused the ire of English pedestrians, people 
who could not write their names in the Visitors’ 
Book at Queen’s House ; and they hinted that such 
a display entailed economies at home. 

“Natives love display” said these English resi- 
dents. ‘‘ They will live on rice and dhal in order 
to keep a carriage.” 

Some of these observations were repeated to 
Banda ; and afterwards he drove daily on the road 
beside the sea, where the English people gathered 
at sunset. He took his wife and friends to Mount 
Lavinia when in-coming and out-going steamers 
brought passengers to Colombo ; and he gave tiffin 
parties in the hotel dining-room where people from 
all parts of the world sat at little tables, enjoying a 
glimpse of the East and making crude remarks on 
Eastern manners and habits. He liked to drive up 
to the hotel with a drag full of people, and watch 
the astonished faces of English and Australian 
passengers, and to sit, after tiffin, on the verandah 
of the hotel, smoking cigarettes and listening to the 
conversation of the strangers. Sardine fishermen, 
log boats, naked children, fortune-tellers and 
dancing cobras were new to the passengers and 
they seemed to think Colombo a theatre, or a circus, 
and to imagine that life in the East is quite unlike 
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life in Australia and in Europe. 

Sometimes rude and uncultured passengers made 
personal remarks, and these added fuel to Banda’s 
growing dislike for England and things English, 
Mrs, Banda was too much occupied with the hats 
and frocks worn by her sex to notice looks and 
hear comments ; but Banda resented the low-voiced 
words ‘“‘ nigger” and “‘ fright.” 

‘‘] wish you would wear the dress of a Kandyan 
lady” he told his wife. 

‘Why don’t you wear the dress of a Kandyan 
Chief >” she retorted. 

‘“ [’m thinking about it” he said, ‘I hate 
English habits and customs. English people have 
no manners, so why should we copy them? I 
much prefer the Sinhalese dress,” 

He treated his wife with good-natured contempt, 
and seldom lost his temper in her presence ; but in 
the stables, and among his friends, a very small thing 
upset him, especially when he had been drinking. 
When slightly intoxicated, he talked rashly ; and, 
one night, while at the bar of an hotel, with some 
friends, he remarked :— 

“| don’t wonder the Governor runs about so 
much. He gets a good travelling allowance, and he 
has to buy no railway tickets. It’s anice, easy way 
of making money.” 

Unfortunately a newspaper reporter happened to 
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be present and jotted down the remarks ; and the 
following morning they appeared in a little Anglo- 
Indian paper edited by a man who had received no“ 
invitation to the ball at Banda’s house, 

His Excellency said nothing at the time; but 
later on, when a Viceregal Garden Party took 
place, Mudaliyar and Mrs. Delgama of Dombagola 
received no cards of invitation from Queen’s House. 

Mrs, Banda cried with vexation, and the Sinhalese 
A.D.C. said sharply to his son-in-law :— 

‘“One would think you had had a touch of the 
sun, judging by the way you go on at present.” 

“Has His Excellency said anything >” Banda 
asked. 

“No ” replied his father-in-law, ‘‘ His Excellency 
ignores your existence. But remember, if you 
please, that you are married to my daughter, and 
curb your tongue.” 

Banda said no more at the time; but on the 
afternoon of the Viceregal Garden Party he drove 
six horses through the town ; and when he came to 
the gates of Queen's House, he whipped up his 
horses and drove past the invited guests with a look 
of defiance on his face. 

The Governor was forced then to notice the 
young Mudaliyar ; and Banda received a letter from 
Queen’s House, forbidding him to drive more than 
four horses. 
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“Your reckless driving is a nuisance and a 
menace to the safety of the public ” the letter said. 
‘‘ [Ill drive eight horses, if [ like” said Banda. 

But that evening, when he went to the new Bud- 
dhist College, and talked the matter over with 
Ananda, his brother said :-— 

‘‘Don’t you remember the day when our father 
told you not to race your bull on the road to the 
station? You did it, and you drove over a child 
and nearly killed it; and our father had to appear 
in the Police Court. Don’t defy the Governor, 
Banda—don't ; for my sake don’t do it.” 

A few days later Banda received a letter from 
the Bishop, ‘ 

‘“T’m in for a wigging, I suppose” he said to 
himself, while he drove to the Bishop's house. 

He found the Bishop m a little room furnished 
in semi-oriental, semi-clerical fashion and with win- 
dows opening into a well-kept garden. His lord- 
ship was reading The Times ; and he laid the paper 
slowly aside when Banda came into the room. He 
poited to a seat under the punkah and said, 
gravely :— 

‘‘Good morning, Mudaliyar Delgama.” 

Banda walked to the table, and offered his hand ; 
and the easy self-assurance of the young man ap- 
pealed to the Bishop’s gentlemanly instincts, He let 
Banda take his soft white fingers in a friendly hand- 
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shake, and looked into the face of his visitor with a 
reproachful smile. 

‘What is all thisthat I hear about want of res- 
pect for the Governor?” he asked, when Banda 
had taken a seat near him, ‘‘ Why did not you 
send or make an apology to His Excellency when in 
a fit of temper—hum—hah—”’ 

‘You mean a fit of intemperance” suggested 
Banda. 

‘* | am grieved—shocked ’’ continued the Bishop. 
‘“A young man of your social position should not 
go to bars,” 

‘‘T meet very good English people there” said 
Banda, ‘‘ At the bars of Colombo hotels I see 
English noblemen and European princes.” 

‘lam sorry to hear it” said the Bishop. 

Silence followed, for Banda did not care to 
defend himself, and the Bishop had something to 
communicate, 

Presently the Bishop said :— 

‘“In your place, Mudaliyar Delgama, I would go 
to England for a year or six months, ‘Travelling 
enlarges the mind. A man born and bred in a 
Crown Colony like Ceylon can form no idea what- 
ever of the power and the vastness of the British 
Empire. His Excellency and I had a chat about 
you a few days ago; and | told the Governor that 
in my opinion youth and inexperience are at the root 
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of your—the Bishop paused—your most impertinent 
behaviour” he added with emphasis, ‘‘ His Excel- 
lency the Governor represents here the King- 


Emperor,” 
““On whose dominions the sun never sets !” 
ejaculated Banda. ‘‘ My ancestor was a King, 


and if the Governor had come here while he was 
alive, the King of England would have called my 
ancestor a ‘ dearly beloved brother.” 

‘all that is past and gone” said the Bishop, 
‘*T do not wish to make remarks on the state of this 
Island when, by the providence of God, we were 
sent to bring here peace, good government and the 
story of the Gospel, ‘This ”’ said the Bishop, pushing 
aside The Times, and laying his hand upon a Bible, 
‘this has made England great.” 

‘Listen to these words written by an English 
Missionary who was in Ceylon at the time of the 
Kandyan conquest” said Banda, and he drew from 
his pocket a note book and read aloud :— 

‘* All wars of interference arising from an ofhcious 
intrusion into the concerns of other States, all wars 
of ambition carried on for purposes of aggrandisement, 
are criminal in the outset, and have hypocrisy for 
their common basis, First there is the hypocrisy of 
encumbering our neighbour with an officious help 
that pretends his good, but means our own; then 
there is the hypocrisy of ambition, where some 
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restless, grasping potentate, knowing that he is about 
to injure and insult, puts forth a Jesuitical preamble, 
purporting that he has himself been first insulted 
and injured ; lastly comes a minor and subordinate 
hypocrisy, common to the three kinds stated above— 
I mean that of those who pretend deeply to deplore 
the miseries of war, and who even weep over them 
with the tears of the crocodile.” 

Banda stopped and looked at the Bishop. 

‘The English Governor shed tears when Sri 
Wickreme Rajah Singha was captured” he said ; and 
he put the note book back in his pocket. 

‘“Did a Missionary really write that nonsense ?” 
asked the Bishop. He looked severely at Banda, 
and went on to say ‘‘ You are a Christian, Mudaliyar 
Delgama, and you should rejoice in the diffusion 
of the blessed Gospel in this heathen Island. We 
brought here the harbinger of peace and goodwill 
towards men, and being now a Christian, you should 
see the hand of God in the conquest of Ceylon, 
However, we will not discuss that matter further, 
If you take my advice and visit England, | shall be 
happy to give you introductions to people at Home— 
to people of consequence ; and | have no doubt that 
a year in England will make you a wiser person than 
you are now,” 

The Bishop’s hand wandered to The Times, hint- 


ing that the interview was over ; and Banda rose to 
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go away. 

‘‘T am sure that you mean it all very kindly ” he 
told the Bishop. ‘“‘ And I will certainly think the 
matter over. | have always wanted to visit England ; 
and as I have a good manager at Dombagola, I see 
no reason why I should not go there now. My 
wife, too, is very anxious to travel,” 

‘That's right” said the Bishop, ‘‘ 1 feel sure 
that all you need is experience. On board ship you 
will see a new phase of life—not a very profitable 
one, perhaps, but still a change from your present 
surroundings. You are a wealthy man, Mudaliyar 
Delgama, and the rich have many temptations. 
Good morning. Let me know your decision ; and 
if you make up your mind to go to Europe, | will 
see that the introductions are sent to you. Good 
morning. Remember me to your worthy wife.” 

The Bishop touched a bell and Banda knew that 
the interview was over. 

On his way home, he stopped at the ofhces of 
the large shipping Companies and made enquiries 
about passages to England. 

‘There's no time like the present” he said to 
himself, 

He had lunch at the Grand Oriental Hotel, and 
watched the passengers from a P. and O, steamer, 
sitting at little tables, talking and laughing; and he 
tried to picture his wife on board one of the ocean 
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steamers, anchored in the harbour, 

‘* How will Bedora get on with the ladies on. 
board ship?” he asked himself. ‘‘ 1 must take her 
with me if I go to London; but I would far rather 
leave her with her father and go alone.” 

He thought of Sinhalese people who had gone to 
England and the slights they had received on English 
steamers, and the advice of the Bishop lost its charm ; 
but when his wife heard about the proposed trip, 
she clapped her hands and pictured a voyage without 
any drawbacks ; and his father-in-law assured him 
that he could travel on a German or a French 
steamer without experiencing any racial discomforts. 

He guessed that the Governor had spoken to his 
father-in-law about the trip, and he would have 
decided to remain in Ceylon, but for a matter that 
had occupied his mind while talking with the Bishop. 

‘‘ Perhaps” he said to himself, “if | go to Eng- 
land, | may break the spell.” 

His ancestors had believed implicitly in horo- 
scopes, and he had been brought up among people 
who think that mighty beings in the planets rule the 
destinies of men; and he knew that his horoscope 
had been cast at the hour of his birth according to 
fixed rules and ancient customs. 

‘‘]’m spellbound ” he said to himself, ‘* Perhaps 
a visit to England will break the spell.” 

‘You had better be in London by the beginning 
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of the Season ™ his father-in-law told him. ‘‘Then the 
Royal Family will be there and all the rich people, 
and you will enjoy yourself. London is dull when 
Society leaves it.” 

Two first-class passages to Marseilles were booked 
by a French steamer and arrangements were made 
for a year's absence from home. Mrs. Banda filled 
the verandah with native tailors, consulted English 
ladies about travelling dresses, and talked of all the 
things she meant to buy in Paris, The costume of 
a Kandyan lady could be worn at the inevitable ball 
in the Red Sea, an English acquaintance said ; and 
jewelry should be given into the care of the Purser. 

‘Sinhalese ladies wear smart dresses on board 
ship” this lady said, ‘‘ but it is a mistake, I can 
recommend a French maid for the voyage, and she 
will help you very much, She came to India with 
the Maharani of Booch Tehar ; and she is a good 
sailor.” 

‘“Ah!” exclaimed Mrs, Banda. ‘‘I jelly when 
I think of sea sickness.” 

Everyone seemed to be anxious to forward the 
arrangements for the voyage; and when the time 
came to sell the horses and let the Colombo house, 
Banda said to his brother :— 

‘You all seem to be very anxious to get nid of 
me,” 

‘* That is not so” replied Ananda, “ but you are 
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not well. You don’t sleep at night, and you can't. 
settle to anything. The voyage may do you good, 
and when you come home” 

‘Tf I ever do come home!” interrupted Banda. 

They were sitting outside the new Buddhist 
College, under a low verandah ; and Banda looked 
at a bright star that seemed to change colour, turn- 
ing from yellow to green, from green to violet. 

‘“ Next time you come to Dombagola | must show 
you my horoscope” he told his brother. ‘‘ Do you 
believe that the planets influence our lives ?” 

‘I’m not sure about that” replied Ananda, ‘‘ but 
that we can during our present life come in contact 
with something greater than man, | don’t doubt for 
a minute,” 

‘Why don’t you doubt it >” 

‘‘ Because I have felt and seen things that are not 
of this world. Look at that shooting star!” 

‘* Like the life of a man”’ said Banda, following 
with his eyes a brilliant meteor. ‘‘ Comes from no- 
body knows where, and goes nobody knows where.’ 

“Tt has neither beginning nor end” said Ananda, 
‘“‘but it obeys the Law, and it is a part of the 
Whole, and the Whole is love, and It takes care of 
us.” 

‘* Fiven of a sinner like me!” said Banda, with 
a laugh that sounded very like a groan, 

‘There is no such thing as sin” said the little 
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monk, ‘‘ We all make mistakes and we all get 
punished, That's the way at school, isn’t it > Men 
are but grown-up children,” 

‘* Well, I must be going” said Banda, ‘‘ I have 
to meet George Bambelapitiya at the Bristol Hotel 
at nine o'clock. He is going with me to Domba- 
gola to-morrow. | suppose you will be going there 
sometimes while | am away >” 

‘Yes, I hope to spend the long vacation there” 
replied his brother. ‘‘O! Banda, | wish that we 
could have been educated at a place of this sort” he 
continued, while they walked together to the gates 
of the College. ‘‘ The English mean very well ; but 
it is a terrible thing to undermine a boy's faith in the 
religion of his forefathers in the hope of putting 
another religion in its place. It is like leading a boy 
up to a precipice.” 

** Well, it is best not to think too much about these 
things’ said Banda. ‘‘ Good night, old chap.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
A MAD DOG. 


The paddy harvest was almost over when Banda 
and his brother-in-law arrived at Dombagola. In 
the fields women cut the paddy with short sickles, 
singing while they worked, and men carried large 
bundles of rice in the husk to thrashing places, where 
buffaloes, harnessed in a line, trod out the rice, 
munching as they walked leisurely round a stick 
placed in the middle of the paddy heap. The 
buffaloes were driven by little boys who enticed them 
with songs, their hides being too thick to feel a whip, 
Crows hovered over the fields, paddy birds were 
busy in the stubble, and snipe gathered near the 
pools of water that dotted the valleys. 

Early in the morning Banda and his brother-in- 
law went out shooting ; and Banda said:— 

‘‘T must have a shooting party before I go to 
England. I will ask some fellows to come here for 
the week end, and we will have the Kankari 
dancers on Saturday night. I see that vows have 
been made to offer thanks for the paddy, and | 
must have some sort of harvest thanksgiving before 
I leave home.” 

He pointed to cocoanuts tied to the trunks of trees, 
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and explained that a five cent piece, rolled in a 
plantain leaf, had been fastened to each tree. 

‘‘That’s how the peasants here make vows” he 
explained ; “‘ they think that snakes guard the money, 
so nobody takes it. A white cobra is said to guard 
the urn that holds the ashes of my parents. The 
peasants declare that a white snake can be seen 
there on snake days.” 

‘* Snake days ?”” queried George Bamelapitiya. 

‘“Yes. On some days of the week dangerous 
snakes come out ; and on others they stay at home” 
said Banda, laughing. 

He told the butler to make arrangements for a 
shooting party of six; and the following Saturday, 
some of his most intimate friends arrived from 
Colombo. 

‘What's up>” they asked, when the bullock 
cart stopped before the door of the bungalow and 
they saw preparations being made for an entertain- 
ment, ‘‘ What's going to happen >” 

‘“Q, we are going to have a thanksgiving for the 
paddy” explained Banda. ‘‘ The Kankari dancers 
are coming to-night and the people on the estates 
will be fed with sweets and things of that sort.” 

‘* Devil dancers >” 

‘*No, dancers who travel about at harvest time 
and give entertainments.” 

That evening people from the estates and the 
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neighbouring villages gathered at the bungalow, 
schoolboys brought flags, and tom-tom beaters made 
familiar music ; and when night had fallen, and stars 
showed in a black sky, the Kankari dancers arrived, 
preceded by torch-bearers, Banda and his friends 
came out after dinner, and stood on the steps of the 
portico; and then the entertainment commenced, the 
dancers —dressed in spangled velvet—whirling round 
and round, singing and clapping their hands, and 
looking weirdly picturesque in the quivering torch- 
light. Sometimes strange gleams fell on the white 
dresses of the peasants, and rays scintillated among 
flowers and shrubs; sometimes the tinsel and the 
spangles on the heads and the bodies of the dancers 
glittered in the semi-darkness, Short black velvet 
jackets and trousers were worn by the dancers, and 
these costumes were covered with steel sequins and 
gilt spangles that glistened and twinkled while the 
torches were whirled high in the air or laid low on 
the earth. Intervals were allowed for refreshments, 
afterwards the dancers began again—oscillating, 
gyrating, bounding in the air and crouching on the 
ground, 

‘* Speech ! Speech!” cried Banda’s friends. 

But Banda shook his head. Something told him 
that a gulf lay between the peasants and himself, and 
he did not know what to say. 

Presently the Manager came forward, and the 
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people drew near to the bungalow, and the dancers 
gathered in a group, holding the torches high up 
above their heads. 

Banda looked at the Manager, and at the white 
holiday dresses and the up-turned faces of the 
peasants and he felt a lump rise in his throat. What 
was the manager going to say? The man had 
served him faithfully for more than five years; the 
peasants were hard-working and honest ; and he felt 
that very little return had been made for so much 
goodness, 

The manager bowed in Sinhalese fashion to the 
gentlemen on the steps of the portico, and asked 
permission to say a few words. Then, when Banda 
nodded, he went on to speak of the property, and 
the employment given by its owners to many poor 
persons, and the debt of gratitude that all present 
owed to the young Master who was now going to 
England. He hoped that the young Master's health 
would benefit by the voyage, and that the young 
Master would return safely home ; and he promised 
that all present would do their duty faithfully while 
the young Master was absent. 

‘* Tell them I’m sorry to leave home” said Banda. 
‘* Let the dancing go on til midnight. Don’t hurry 
the people away.” 

He went with his friends into the portico, and sat 
down for a game of cards ; but his thoughts wander- 
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ed to the people in the garden and he said to the 
butler :— 

‘* Let them have all they want. Don’t stint them 
in any way. Give them plenty to eat and drink.” 

And when he went to bed, he leant out of the 
window in his room, listening to the tom-toms and 
the flageolets and thinking of the time when he and 
his brother had watched the Kankari dancers to- 
gether—the days when his father was alive. 

Before daylight, he and his friends went out with 
their guns ; and at nine o'clock they stopped to have 
a light breakfast, choosing as a resting place some 
large, bee-hive shaped paddy heaps, under tall 
mango trees. Coffee and sandwiches were brought 
from the bungalow, and little boys climbed the trees 
to pick the ripe, juicy fruit. Already the sun bore 
fiercely down on the earth, and the paddy heaps 
afforded a grateful shelter from the blazing heat. 

Banda and his friends were in high spirits while 
talking, laughing and eating breakfast. Arrange- 
ments for the shooting during the coming year were 
discussed, and Banda said :— 

‘* You fellows must come up for the week end 
sometimes while | am away.” 

“* Lucky dog to be going to England !”” remarked 
a College friend. 

“Well, I’m glad to go” said Banda ; “ but I’m 
sorry to leave home. I’m fond of this place.” 
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He looked across the closely cut paddy fields to 
the low hills, planted with rubber, and further on to 
the glistening cocoanuts and the brilliant blue sky, 
and he wished that the year of absence had come 
and gone and that he was at home again. 

‘‘ Who's that ?’” someone asked. 

Turning round, Banda saw a Buddhist priest 
approaching, walking slowly, with eyes fixed on the 
ground. 

“Why, I quite forgot to ask my brother about 
that man!” he said. ‘‘ I meant to do it, but it went 


out of my head,” 


‘What's his name >” asked George Bambela- 
pitiya. 

‘‘T believe his name is Tissa, or something of that 
sort replied Banda. ‘He lives in a temple near 
here, and | suppose he is going to the bungalow for 
his food. But I don’t know why he is coming this 
way. 

The monk came on, slowly, with eyes fixed on 
the ground ; and the young men watched him, laugh- 
ing, joking and throwing bits of bread to the dogs 
that lay at their feet. It was Sunday morning, but 
no clergyman had so far been sent to Dombagela by 
the Bishop, and the peasants worked as usual in the 
fields and among the cocoanuts. The young men sat 
on large bags, filled with ripe paddy, that had been 
brought to the manager by the peasants instead of 
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rent; and their guns were held by beaters. They 
made a happy, careless group, and contrasted 
strangely with the monk in the Yellow Robe who 
advanced slowly, walking on the little mud wall of a 
paddy field, and with eyes fixed on the ground. 
He came slowly nearer and nearer, and at last he 
stood still before Banda. He threw a rapid glance 
at the other young men and then he fixed his eyes 
on Banda’s face. 

‘“*Go on to the house” said the young Mudialiyar. 

‘““We are all Christians here” said George 
Bambelapitiya. ‘‘ We have nothing to give you. 
Go on to the bungalow.” 

But the monk stood still, looking into Banda’s 
face with keen black eyes that seemed to penetrate 
into the young man’s brain. 

‘*Don’t stare at me like that” said Banda, “| 
have ordered the servants to give food to Buddhist 
priests, although I am not a Buddhist myself. Go 
on to the bungalow, we don’t want you here, ” 

Stull the monk stood motionless, gazing into 
Banda’s face with questioning, reproachful eyes, 
and something in the monk’s stare irritated Banda 
past indurance. He sprang up and said :— 

‘* Move on, I tell you.” 

The monk still silently gazed at him. 

‘* Move on, or | will put the dogs on you” said 
Banda, stamping his foot. 
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‘T will put a dog on you ” said the monk, in a low 
voice; and he turned and walked back to the 
temple on the hill, 

“What did he say >” asked the other young 
men. 

But Banda did not answer. He stood staring 
after the monk ; and presently he said :— 

‘I won't shoot any more to-day, You fellows 
can go on by yourselves, I! have a lot of work to 
do on the estate before I go to England.” 

‘But what did he say?” George Bambelapitiya 
asked. 

‘“O, some silly rubbish. He's an insolent idiot. 
Don’t think any more about him. I'll see you at 
breakfast,” 

Banda walked towards the bungalow, thinking 
moodily, and at the family burning place he stood 
still, looking at the urn that held the ashes of his 
parents. He picked a rose-bud and put it in the 
buttonhole of his coat ; and he said to himself :— 

‘“We Sinhalese are a superstitious people, It’s 
in the blood. Well, I declare! There's acobra !”’ 

A large snake shuffled in the grass and wound 
itself rapidly away, and he walked on, thinking of 
the wonderful cures effected by native doctors, and 
the money his father had always given when a 
villager was bitten by a polunga or a cobra, so that 
the patient might, if possible, recover. He had 
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often seen peasants in agony after the sting of a 
large black scorpion, or the bite of a deadly adder, 
and had watched a native doctor collect herbs to 
cure the sufferer and heard a priest recite mantras 
over the herbs before they were applied externally 
or given as medicine, Such stings and bites were of 
almost daily occurrence on the estates ; and he said to 
himself :— 

‘* 1 must leave money with the manager to help 
the poor wretches attacked by snakes and scorpions 
while I am in England.” 

He spent the day in his own room, sorting and 
arranging papers, and talking to the manager and the 
butler about things to be done while he was away, 
and he did not join his friends before dinner, Then 
he ordered champagne—-the brand bought for the 
Bishop—and the whole party grew merry, emptying 
glass after glass. 

‘‘] shall have a billiard room built here while I 
am away Banda said, -‘‘ and | shall bring a billiard 
table with me from England.” 

Conversation turned on billiards and an eager 
discussion went on until dessert was finished, After- 
wards the young men went into the portico, where 
lights were burning, and threw themselves into lounge 
chairs, cocking up their legs in planter fashion on the 
long wooden arms of the seats, 

Banda’s chair was near the open door of the 
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drawing-room, where tall, shaded lamps threw 
shadows on pictures of the English Royal Family, 
and portraits of his ancestors ; and as the night was 
exceedingly hot, all the doors of the drawing-room 
stood open, some leading onto the portico, others 
to a back verandah and a court-yard. 

‘* It’s going to rain’ someone remarked. 

‘Yes ” said Banda, “‘ and it’s a nuisance to go to 
the station in a downpour, Can't you fellows stop 
here until Tuesday >” 

‘Impossible, my dear fellow” said George 

Bambelapitiya. ‘‘ We must catch the express to 
Colombo to-morrow morning.” 
‘Well, I shall come with you” said Banda, 
although it will mean running up here again before 
I go away. We willall go down together to-morrow 
morning. 

He pushed his chair in front of the open door of the 
drawing-room, so that he might sit in a draught ; 
and then he went down the steps of the portico to 
look at the sky. Not a star could be seen, heavy 
black clouds seemed to press down on the earth, 
thunder grumbled, and lightning zig-zagged among 
the trees. He went back to his seat, drew a cigar- 
case from his pocket, and said :— 

‘* The rain will be here now in a few minutes.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, when 
all the young men sprang to their feet. 
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“Look out!” cried several voices. 

Before he could move, something large and dark 
sprang at his throat. He flung it off, and it ran on 
into the drawing-room, All the young men ran after 
it, calling and shouting for a light; and as it jumped 
off the verandah, George Bambelapitiya fired a pistol 
and it fell into the backyard. 

‘“A lamp! A lamp!” cried Banda to the 
servants who came hurrying up, alarmed by the 
pistol shot ; and when a lamp was brought, he saw 
a miserable mongrel dog—dead—but foaming at the 
mouth ; and when he knelt down to examine it, the 
old butler said, in a frightened voice : -— 

‘* Mudaliyar, what's the matter with your neck >” 

“Why >” 

‘Tt is bleeding.” 

‘| am bitten ” said Banda, putting his hand to his 
throat. ‘‘ Let me see the eyes of the beast.” 

‘Tt was mad, Mudaliyar” whispered the old 
servant. 

‘“Yes, quite mad” said Banda. “‘ Its eyes are red, 
it is foaming at the mouth, and its tail is between its 
legs. Send for a native doctor at once. | am going 
to my room.” 

He walked towards his own room, and his friends 
hurried after him ; but he asked to be left alone. 

‘*] am going to take native treatment "he said. 

‘“‘T shall go to Colombo by the first train to- 
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morrow said his brother-in-law, ‘‘ and | shall send 
my father here with an English doctor,” 

‘‘Do, old chap” said Banda, ‘* but I want to be 
left alone now. The butler will see to all I want. 
George” he added ‘‘come here for a minute.” 

‘Look here, George” he said, ‘* promise me 
something, ” 

‘*] will promise anything you like.” 

‘** Don’t tell my wife.” 

He went into his room, followed by the butler, 
and locked the door. 

‘Have you sent for old Polawehla >” he asked, 
while the servant washed his neck and bound it up 
with a pocket-handkerchief, 

‘Yes, Master Banda” replied the butler, and he 
laughed to hear the old man lapse from Mudaliyar 
to “‘ Master Banda.” 

‘*'You must send for my brother” he said. ‘I 
will write a telegram now, and you must send it be- 
fore daylight.” He took a telegraph form and 
wrote :— 

‘* Come by the first train.” 

‘‘'That’s enough” he said. ‘‘See that it is at 
the Post Office by seven o'clock. Now go and hurry 
up the doctor,” 

‘| have sent for all the native doctors” said the 
butler. Banda laughed again. 

‘Well, old Polawehla is the only one I meanto see” 
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he said ; “bring him to me as soon as possible, 
Now go away, and leave me alone,” 

After the servant had gone away, he opened the 
drawer that held his horoscope. He took out the 
strip of palm leaf and read it carefully, only replac- 
ing it in the box when a knock came at the door, 

‘‘Come in” he said, and a very old man came 
into the room, a very old man dressed in a red cloth 
from the waist to the ankles, but wearing no other 
clothes. A long white beard fell to the old man’s 
waist, and a wisp of hair was twisted at the back of 
his head. His eyes were bleared and dim; but 
age had not robbed them of power to express 
thoughts and feelings, and he looked at Banda with 
fatherly love and tenderness. 

‘Come in, Polawehla” Banda said. ‘‘ Do you 
remember how I used to throw your pills and pow- 
ders out of the window when | was a boy? Well 
you have your revenge now. Come and look at 
my neck.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE TEMPLE ON THE HILL. 


The telegram was handed to the little monk the 
following morning at twenty minutes past seven. 

He opened it, and showed it to the Principal of 
the College, saying :— 

‘*] have only just ten minutes to catch the Kandy 
express. 

His eyes were full of anxiety and trouble; and 
when the Principal had given him five rupees, he 
gave the money to his boy-attendant, saying :— 

‘‘ A rupee if the man catches the Kandy train |” 

So a rickshaw coolie ran at full speed to the 
station and he arrived in time to jump into a third 
class carriage, where he lay back, panting, heedless 
of passengers and forgetting that he was a Buddhist 
priest, 

At the first stopping-place the guard asked for 
his ticket ; and he explained that Mudaliyar Delgama, 
who was a constant traveller by the Kandy train, 
had sent for him. 

‘“My brother must be very ill” hesaid. ‘‘ My 
attendant has the money. I had only ten minutes 
to catch the express.” 

Rain was falling, mist filled the alleys and covered 
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the hills, water splashed through the windowless 
openings of the compartment and the passengers. 
huddled together, talking, eating betel, and smoking. 

Ananda closed his eyes and tried to quiet his 
mind ; but he felt sure that some great misfortune 
had befallen his brother. 

‘Ought I to have left Banda alone >?” he asked 
himself. ‘‘ Banda thinks that if I had stayed with 
him things would have been different ; and, in a way, 
he blames me for all that has gone wrong with him 
since our father’s death. But when I was a boy, it 
seemed right to become a priest, and our father 
wished me to enter the Sangha, and | thought that 
Banda would marry a woman like our mother, and 
have children, and be a happy man, I did not, | 
could not foresee all the temptation and trouble 
that would come into his life.” 

Before the train reached his station, he leant out 
of the opening in the compartment to look for the 
travelling cart ; and directly the train stopped, he 
jumped out, and hurried to the driver, asking :— 

‘“* What's the matter with the Mudaliyar >” 

‘The Mudaliyar has been bitten by a mad dog” 
was the answer. 

The driver had little more to communicate, He 
explained that he had brought five gentlemen to the 
station that morning, and that he had been told to 
wait for the Kandy express, and he described the 
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dog that had run into the portico the previous 
evening, and said that it had been shot by the 
Mudaliyar’s brother-in-law. 

‘Are you quite sure that the dog was mad?” 
Ananda asked, in a shaken voice. 

‘‘ All the doctors say it was mad” replied the 
driver. ‘‘ The young Master sent for the doctors at 
once. He is taking native treatment.” 

‘*Go home” said the litthke monk. ‘‘ Go fast.” 

The bulls splashed through the mud and came, at 
last, to the bungalow, and then Ananda felt the 
strange pain that men call ‘‘a heartache,” for he 
saw his brother standing in the portico, looking quite 
unlike the gay young Mudaliyar who had left 
Colombo only a few days before. 

Banda had put on native dress, and in a white 
cloth and a white jacket, and sandals, he looked like 
a Sinhalese student. His head had been shaved, 
and round his neck was a white pocket-handkerchief. 

‘* How did you catch the train ?” he asked. 

‘‘] had just ten minutes ” replied Ananda, looking 
straight into his brother’s eyes, trembling with fear 
and excitement, trying to master himself, bringing into 
use all the self-control practiced during five years. 

‘Don't worry, old chap” said Banda. ‘‘ Your 
room’s ready. I’m glad you’ve come, | was afraid 
you would not get my wire in time to catch the 


express,” 
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‘* Tell me how it happened ” said Ananda, follow- 
ing his brother into the priests’ room. “‘ Tell me 
everything, Banda, everything,” 

‘Well, I was out shooting yesterday morning, 
with George Bambelapitiya and some fellows who 
had come up for the week end. We went out 
early, and at about nine o'clock we sat down on some 
paddy bags for a light breakfast. We sat down 
under the mango trees—by the way, you like 
mangoes, | will send a boy for some now.” 

‘“No, go on” said the little monk, who was 
sitting on the bed, watching his brother pace up and 
down the room. ‘“‘ Tell me everything.” 

‘* Well, I don’t suppose he’d anything to do with 
it’ continued Banda, ‘“‘ but a monk with the beast- 
liest eyes | have ever seen in my life came to the 
place where we were sitting. He stopped in front 
of me, and stared at me with eyes that seemed to 
make me mad, He would not move on;; he stood 
there staring at me until | lost my temper.” 

Banda unloosened the handkerchief round his 
neck, letting his brother see several red marks on 
his throat. 

‘What did the monk do?” Ananda asked. 

‘“Do> He did nothing, he stood there staring 
until | threatened to put the dogs on him.” 

‘“* And then ?””’ 

‘Then he said :— ‘I'll put a dog on you;’ and 
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last night, while we were smoking in the portico, 
a mad dog ran in, and as | was in the way, it sprang on 
me and bit me before I could throw it off. I don't 
suppose the monk had really anything to do with it, 
for lots of dogs go mad at harvest time and we had 
a thunder storm here last night.” 

“ ‘Where did the man come from >” 

“The temple on the hill, the place our father 
went to sometimes. 

‘“ His name ? ” 

“He calls himself, ‘‘ Tissa.” 

“ Tissa |” 

“Yes, Do you know the brute ?” 

‘]—think—I—do. What does he look like >”’ 

“Look like! He’s about thirty, J should think ; 
and his eyes seem to have sunk deep into his head. 
I’ve never seen eyes like them in my life ; they seem 
to go right into one’s bram. I meant to ask you 
about him some time ago, but I forgot. All this fuss 
about England put it out of my mind. The butler 
says he has been here often for rice, but he has 
never spoken a word ; and the people on the estate 
think he has a devil and they will not go to the 
temple now. What do you know about the man, 
Tikini >” 

“| may not tell you” replied Ananda, looking 
anxiously into his brother's face. ‘‘ There was a 
general confession at the temple while | was at 
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Mahintale, and a monk named Tissa confessed to 
me. He is a most unhappy man.” 

‘Well, I’ve done him no harm”’ said Banda. 
‘‘ The servants have orders to give food to all Bud- 
dhist priests who come here, and plenty of it, for 
this place is yours as well as mine. | lost my temper 
when he stood staring at me with those devilish eyes. 
Do you really think he had anything to do with it?” 

‘*] will see him to-night ” replied Ananda. 

‘* Well, itcan make no difference now. Old Pola- 
wehla is treating me, rubbing in oils and giving me 
medicines. Ah! here’s some tea. You must be 
thirsty after your journey. Breakfast will be ready 
soon,” 

Ananda forced himself to drink some tea, and he 
noticed that Banda’s fingers played nervously with a 
teacup ; and presently Banda said :—— 

‘My father-in-law will be here by the afternoon 
train. He has wired to say that he is bringing an 
English doctor with him. But | don’t believe that 
Colombo doctors understand mad dogs, and I mean 
to stick to native treatment. Come upstairs, Tikin, | 
want to show you my horoscope, for you have never 
seen it.” 

That afternoon, when the rain had stopped for a 
time, the little monk left the bungalow by a side 
entrance, and went towards the hill where the ashes 
of the Saint were kept in a small temple belonging 
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to Lord Buddha. 

Water dripped from the leaves of palms, and 
earth had turned to mud ; so he took off his sandals 
and began to climb the hill with bare feet. He felt 
a great weariness of spirit ; and having climbed until 
he was out of breath, he stood for a minute on a flat 
boulder, looking at yellow lights playing on the 
cocoanuts and purple shadows creeping over the 
hills, All around was an incessant humming and 
throbbing of insects, sleck crows pecked at ripe fruit, 
and innumerable frogs croaked a loud thanksgiving 
for the rain, 

Ananda sighed and continued climbing the hill. 
He thought of the night when Tissa had confessed 
to him in the temple, and he said to himself, with 
exceeding bitterness :— 

‘“ Why did he come to this holy place—near our 
home? We have done him no harm. He has eaten 
our rice. How could he do it >” 

An English doctor, who had arrived with the 
Sinhalese A.D.C, at the bungalow a few hours be- 
fore, had advised Banda to go at once to a Pasteur 
Institute in India ; and his father-in-law had declared 
that it was his duty to act on this advice, and to lose 
no time about it. But Banda had said :— 

‘| have begun native treatment, and | mean to 
go on with it. Many people go mad at this time of 
the year in the Kandyan country, and the native 
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doctors cure them. | shall stop here.” 

Banda had asked his father-in-law to use the 
steamer tickets and let his wife go to England with 
one of her brothers. 

‘“ What would the world say, if your wife left 
you at a time like this >” the Sinhalese A. D. C. 
had demanded. 

‘Well, if you had been bitten by a mad dog, you 
would want to be left in peace” Banda had said, 
and he had gone to his own room and had locked 
the door. 

Already Ananda’s Yellow Robe was soaked ; but 
he pressed on through the jungle, climbing over 
boulders and rocks, thinking little of his bleeding feet 
and wet clothes. He was struggling to overcome 
his anger against Tissa, trying to think what Lord 
Buddha would have done, if a faithless priest had 
brought on his own flesh and blood such cruel anxiety 
and trouble, 

‘‘ Perhaps after all Tissa is not to blame” he 
thought. ‘‘ How can a man send a dog mad and 
make it fly at another man’s throat > A threat is 
not an act,” 

Then a terrible fear of the future overcame him, 
for he knew that within the next three months, his 
brother might die raving mad ; and that even if the 
three months passed safely, then the awful malady 
might break out at any time within three years. He 
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had seen a peasant bound to a bed, staring with 
crimson eyes and foaming at the mouth, and he had 
heard the wretched man bark like a dog. He had 
on more than one occasion, when he was a boy, 
looked through the barred windows of a hut and 
watched a mad woman dash her head against the 
walls and try to bite and tear her own flesh. Cases 
of madness were common in the villages near his 
nome during the harvest season ; and although many 
were cured, not a few persons went mad, and died 
agonising deaths, for the peasants believed that devils 
entered into mad persons, and the victims were left 
to die alone, in consequence. 

‘‘ Whatever happens to Banda—if he kills me— 
I will not leave him” Ananda said to himself. 

Rain began to fall again, and he walked faster, 
wishing, if possible, to see the monk Jissa that evening, 

He reached the temple, and found the door locked ; 
and then he climbed some rugged steps and came to 
the rock whara that Tissa had made his home. 

‘ Little monk |” exclaimed Tissa, who was sitting 
in front of the door, 

Then, as Ananda did not speak, he asked slowly: — 

‘* What is it >” 

The little monk walked up to Tissa, looked into 
his eyes and asked, in a low, constrained voice :— 

‘“Did you put a mad dog on my brother last 
night >” 
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‘Who is your brother > What are you talking 
about ?” 

‘‘ My brother is Banda Delgama of Dombagola.” 

‘© The Mudaliyar >” 

‘The Mudaliyar,” 

‘© little monk I did not know that he is your 
brother! Indeed I did not know it!” 

‘‘Dombagola is my home” said Ananda, in a 
trembling voice. ‘‘ To this temple my father came 
in times of trouble ; and here | have prayed, too. 
Why did you come to this holy place > My brother 
has done you no harm. 

‘* How could I know that the Mudaliyar is your 
brother >” cried Tissa. ‘* How could | know it >” 

‘‘T did not come here to reproach you”’ said 
Ananda, ‘| came to see if you really and truly did 
set a dog on my brother, for he was bitten by a mad 
dog last night, and he says that you threatened to 
set a dog on him; and if you really and truly did 
such a wicked act, then to adjure you, in the name 
of Lord Buddha, to undo the harm you have done. 
Surely, surely you who have tried to find out things 
that will injure your fellow-men, must have studied 
things that will cure them >”’ 

He walked to a stone pillar at some distance, and 
leant against it, and forced down the angry words 
that swelled to his lips. 

‘* Have you seen the dog >” Tissa asked. 
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** Yes, It was a miserable black mongrel, like the 
dogs you had in the rock cell at Mahintale.”’ 

“Listen!” said Tissa. ‘“‘ It is true that I willed 
a dog should bite your brother last night, but I did 
not will that the dog should go mad. The 
Mudaliyar had threatened to put a dog on me, and 
I vowed that I would put a dog on him, but that 
the dog should be mad—no, little monk, no, indeed 
I did nothing of that sort. I had seen a wretched 
mongrel near Dombagola, and I willed that it 
should go to your brother’s house ; but the dog was 
not mad when I saw it last. Indeed, indeed | 
willed nothing of that sort.” 

Ananda looked at Tissa with weary eyes, and 
turned to leave the place. 

Rain was falling, splashing and roaring like the 
sea, wind swayed the trees and rocked the shrubs, 
lightning danced and thunder rolled among the 
hills and in the valleys. 

‘* | must go’ Ananda said, ‘‘ my brother is alone, 
] cannot leave him by himself,” 

“Let me go with you.” 

“No, I know the way, and with that hurricane 
lamp on the table | can find a path. But I adjure 
you to help me. Some priests are clever mad 
doctors. An old priest who lived not far from this 
place cured many persons bitten by mad dogs while 
my father was alive. He gathered herbs and said 
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mantras, and the boys are men now. | adjure you, 
Tissa, in the name of Lord Buddha, to cure my 
brother.” 

Ananda went down the stone steps into the 
swishing, splashing rain, and he felt glad to be in 
the storm and the darkness. The thunder seemed 
to echo feelings and thoughts that choked him, and 
the noise of the storm harmonised with the tumult in 
his soul. Lightning showed the swaying trees, water 
poured down the hill while he made his way 
slowly, slipping and falling, crawling over rocks and 
boulders, and throwing the light of the lamp on 
dangerous places. The cold Yellow Robe clung to 
him, stones and brambles cut his feet, but he felt 
thankful to be in the storm by himself, He remem- 
bered the burden laid upon him by Tissa, on the 
mountain of Mahintale, the thoughts that had dis- 
turbed his meditation there, the doubts that had 
made him leave the rock cell, and he said to 
himself :— 

“If I had not been afraid of that great, unseen 
Presence, | might have become a stronger man, Ever 
since | shrank from that strange Influence, things 
have gone against me, | have fallen from trouble 
into trouble, Coward that I am! 

‘‘T earnestly desired to experience the joys that 
Lord Buddha spoke about, to give up this life and 
enter a higher and happier state of existence ; and 
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then, when my desires seemed likely to be granted, 
I became afraid. Then I clung to this world, and 
found in an earthly life joys and charms that [ had 
never seen in it before. Desire is a force. The 
desire to live causes men to be born again and again. 
By a strong, wicked, cruel desire Tissa tried to injure 
my poor brother, Desires are links between men and 
heaven ; between men and hell. | will desire again.” 

He had come to a flat rock, and, placing the 
hurricane lamp beside him on the ground, he stood 
for a time quite still, Thunder growled, lightning 
flashed, and rain fell with a deafening noise, while 
he concentrated his thoughts and quieted his mind. 
Then he said aloud, solemnly and reverently:— 

‘‘] desire to enter Nirvana, but not before my 
work for men is done, I desire to escape from Sun, 
Sorrow, and Suffering ; but I desire to be born again 
and again, here, or in some other part of the Uni- 
verse, if I can be of any service to those who are 
bound to the Wheel of Life. I desire, if that great, 
strong, unseen Influence comes again, to trust It, for 
I believe It is all Love, all Goodness, and that It 
will make me a stronger and better man.” 

He took up the lamp and began to descend the 
hill again, and while walking through the darkness 
and the rain, he became conscious of a lightness, a 
buoyancy of spirit that astonished him. Troubles grew 
smaller, and even the great calamity that had befal- 
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len his brother became less hopeless. He walked 
fast, thinking that his brother would miss him and 
be anxious ; and, at last, he ran down the hill, for he 
felt strong to face trouble, confident that sorrow and 
suffering would give way before a brighter future. 
“Why, Tikiri, you're like a drowned rat!” 
his brother exclaimed when he came, at last, into 
the portico of the bungalow. ‘‘ But how happy 
you look! Where have you been, old chap ?”’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
NATIVE TREATMENT. 


As the days went on, Banda evinced a great 
dislike for seeing people. He would not leave the 
bungalow before dusk, and then he walked about 
with his brother for a short time and returned home. 
Old Polawehla slept in his room, and he submitted 
patiently to native treatment, eating special food, tak- 
ing medicines, and letting the butler rub oils into 
his head and neck. He remained all day in the 
portico, smoking and reading ; and daily he grew 
thinner and quieter, and less like the gay young 
Mudaliyar who had roused the ire of the Governor 
of Ceylon by driving six horses through Colombo on 
the afternoon of the Viceregal garden-party. 

One morning, he received a letter from the 
Bishop ; and he tossed it to his brother, saying :— 

‘Tell the pompous old chap I don’t want him 
here ; and that | don't care a fig for the Governor's 
sympathy.” 

Then he looked at his brother, and asked, with a 
smile :— 

‘“ Why don’t you try to make me a Buddhist 
again, Tikiri?” 

‘* Our father admired the religion of the Christians. 
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very much” replied the little monk, “1 sometimes. 
think that the Lord Jesus Christ must have been a 
younger brother of the Lord Buddha in a previous 

existence, for He repeated many things taught by the 

Blessed One hundreds of years before He was born. 

I have read that Buddhists lived in Asia Minor while 

the Lord Jesus Christ was a young man, and that 
very likely He knew some of these people and heard 

from them the parables and the sayings of the Blessed 

One that we find in the Bible—-I mean in the 

Christian part of the Bible—the New Testament.”’ 

‘“ Well, I’m on the safe side anyhow” said Banda, 
carelessly. ‘‘ If Buddhism is true, then I shall have 
many more lives to improve in; and as Jesus Christ 
died for sinners, I’m sure to go to Paradise.” 

Ananda looked thoughtfully at the Bishop's letter, 
and did not reply. 

‘“*]T wonder why you and I are so unlike!” Banda 
continued, ‘If I get over this, and go back to 
Colombo, I shall be just the same as before.” 

‘* When the devil was ill, the devil a saint would be. 

When the devil was well, devil a cent cared he.” 

You have never cared for the things of this life— 
things I could have enjoyed but for anxiety and 
worry. Just look at this estate now! It is begin- 
ning to pay handsomely ; and six years ago | could 
not lay my hand on a five pound note !” 

“Banda” said his brother, coming nearer and 
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twisting the Bishop's note between his fingers, ‘‘ have 
you made a will?” 

Banda sprang up from his chair and began to pace 
the portico. 

“Do you thmk I am going mad?” he asked, 
stopping beside his brother and speaking in a nervous 
whisper, 

‘Life and death are not in our hands” replied 
the little monk. 

‘“'Vhen why do you ask about my will >” 

‘‘ Because | want you to make some reparation for 
the things that you have taken from Lord Buddha.” 

The little monk came to his brother, laid his hand 
on his brother’s arm, and said, earnestly :-— 

‘“‘Banda, dear Banda, I would take your sins on 
me, if | could; but I can’t. You, and you alone can 
undo what you have done. Nothing can come 
between good acts and rewards ; between bad acts 
and punishments,” 

‘Well, what do you want me to do 2?” Banda 
asked, nervously. 

‘You and I are the last of our race ” continued 
Ananda. “| may die any day; somay you. Asa 
Buddhist priest | cannot own property ; but you say 
that half of everything here belongs to me. Give 
my share to Lord Buddha.” 

‘* How 2” 

‘* You know best how.” 
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‘*My share of the property is left to Bedora, 
in case | die and leave no children ” said Banda, 
after a silence. ‘‘ Your share I have no power to 
interfere with.” 

‘‘That share I want you to leave to the High 
Priest Kolipitiya, with instructions that he is to spend 
the money on temples and temple schools,” 

Banda thought for a few minutes. Then he 
said :— 

‘The estate would have to be realised. Then 
what would become of the family burning place ? 
We cannot interfere with the ashes of our ancestors, 
I have no wish to let my wife have our old home ; 
but Dombagola would have to be sold, if one half 
of it were given to the High Priest. Then what 
would become of the place where the ashes of our 
parents are now, where the ashes of our ancestors 
have been scattered by the winds, where you and | 
will be burnt, when we die ?” 

The little monk did not answer, and Banda took 
a rupee out of his pocket. 

‘* Heads | die first, tails you die first ’’ he said. 

‘Heads !” 

‘ Heads !”” 

‘You have it.” 

He refused to see his wife, saying that he wished 
to avoid all excitement. And Mrs, Banda expressed 
no desire to visit Dombagola. She wrote long 
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letters after the news had been broken to her ; and 
Banda, who felt sorry for her disappointment about 
the trip to England, sent cheques and made presents. 

‘*'You spoilt me for marriage ” he told his brother. 
‘“You were brother and sister to me before you 
became a monk ; and no wife could possibly take 
your place.” 

‘*T think Bedora has been happy with me,” he went 
on to say. ‘‘ She has had balls and parties, smart 
dresses and good carriages, and plenty of money, and, 
too, she has had her own way. But we have never 
hit it off together, and | daresay now she consults an 
English fashion-book and wonders what she would 
look like in ‘ widow’s weeds ’—-that’s what they call 
a wife’s mourning in England, I believe. Well, 
Bedora will have a large widow's portion, if I die ; 
and if | don’t die—well, then Ill take her to London 
and give her a good time. But I can't have her 
here now. Bedora and illness, well—well | can’t 
and | won't have her here with me, and there’s an 
end of it.” 

The will was not mentioned again for several 
weeks, although the brothers were together all day, 
and sometimes until late at night, for Banda slept 
little and disliked being by himself, Noises irritated 
him, and the bungalow was kept quiet by the old 
butler, who came and went with noiseless footsteps. 


‘“* I’m tired of the stuff old Pohawela cooks’’ he 
20 
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said. His appetite left him and he would take food 
and medicine from the hand of his brother only, 

‘Rev, Sir” said the old butler to Ananda, ‘‘ you eat 
even less than the Mudaliyar. You will be ill, too.” 

One night Ananda woke up and found his brother 
pacing up and down his room. 

‘‘ Are you frightened, old chap >” Banda asked. 

‘‘ Frightened ! What do you mean ?” 

‘“*] can’t sleep. Let's go for a walk. It’s light 
out of doors, and | can’t stop in the house.” 

“T'll come.” 

Banda threw his arm round his brother’s neck, 
and together they went out into the plantation, 
where the moon seemed to hang in a yellow ball 
over the earth, and even night insects were quiet. 

Banda looked at his watch and said:—— 

‘It’s just half-past-one.”’ 

They walked on, talking little, and beside the 
lake they stood still, looking at the sleeping lotus, 
and the large smooth leaves on which water-drops 
shone like diamonds in the moonlight. 

“Tf I go mad, I'll throw myself in here’’ said 
Banda. 

‘“No, you won't” said the little monk, in a 
frm voice, ‘‘for my sake, for the sake of our dead 
father and mother you will do nothing of that sort. 
Let us go to the place where the ashes of our 
parents lie, where we prayed when we were 
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children, let us pray there together now.” 

Banda shook his head. 

‘‘Our father used to say that religion slipped off 
me like water off a duck’s back” he said. ‘‘ But, 
Tikiri, old chap, I'd like my ashes to lie in the 
marble urn with the ashes of our parents. Your 
ashes will be there too someday, and then we four 
—father, mother and two sons—will be together 
again. They can read the Church of England 
Burial Service over me, if they like ; but let me be 
burnt where my ancestors have been burnt,” 

They walked on to the shrine of their parents ; 
and Banda said then :— 

‘I’ve added a codicil to my will, old chap, I’ve said 
that a Temple is to be built over this place. See! 
Our father left room for our names on the pedestal, 
he provided space for you and me. ‘To-morrow you 
must go to Colombo and take my will to the 
lawyer's office. The manager and the butler 
witnessed the codicil this morning, The lawyer 
can show the will to my wife’s family, if he likes, 
but it really makes no difference to Bedora, for her 
share of the property will not be touched, And, 
Tikiri, old chap, | hope you won't mind something 
else—I’ve left a small legacy to Mr. Wilson. He 
was our father’s friend, and he has been good to us ; 
and I'd like him to feel that we appreciate his 
kindness,” 
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Ananda pressed his brother's arm, but did not 
speak ; and they turned towards home, walking 
slowly along the estate road, 

Suddenly Banda felt his brother give a start, and 
saw the little monk staring into the moonlight. 

“What is it, Tikiri>?” he asked nervously. 
‘What do you see?” 

“Look !” cried the little monk ‘‘ Look ! There’s 
the Arahat that our father talked about! All in 
white! Holding a long white staff! He passed 
quite close. Didn't you see him ?” 

‘“No. How you tremble. Are you afraid >” 

“Afraid! I’m glad. O, Banda, no harm can 
come to us now !” 

‘‘Our father used to say that an Arahat came 
here when one of the family was going to die” said 
Banda, gloomily. ‘‘Comehome, Tikin, Don’t stop 
here looking for ghosts. I'm cold.” 

The following morning Ananda went to Colombo 
to take the will to the lawyer’s office. He wished 
that it could have been posted, or sent by a 
messenger ; but he believed that the Arahat had 
come the previous night to show approval of 
Banda's conduct, and that his brother’s future de- 
pended on reparation being made for the gold and 
the jewels taken from the treasure heap, 

After a sleepless night, Banda looked nervous and 
anxious, 
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‘Don’t be long” he said to his brother, ‘‘ Come 
back to-day. Take the will to the office and hurry 
home.” 

Ananda promised to return, if possible, by the 
afternoon express; and drove to the station in his 
brother's dogcart. Ever since the night of the 
storm, he had felt a buoyancy of spirit, a lightness 
of heart, that expanded at times into ecstatic happi- 
ness ; and while driving through the plantations, his 
soul seemed to overflow. He was in the sunshine 
and in the air, he was on the mountains and in the 
trees, He sang with the birds and hummed with 
the insects. His consciousness was in and also 
outside his body ; it was all around and in everything. 
Banda was ill, he was in trouble, yet he felt that 
above, beneath, around, was soft, deep, fathomless 
Love. Someone, Something was smiling on him. 
He was once more a little child on his father’s knee, 
satished, protected, free, happy. He felt confident 
that the same tender, loving Influence surrounded his 
brother; and in the train (the stationmaster had 
reserved for him a third-class compartment), he 
desired earnestly and fervently that if his brother 
must die, then that death might come to Banda 
without the horrors of madness, and that his brother 
might be born into a life freer from temptation. 

“If the stars really influence men, then Banda 
was not entirely to blame ” he said to himself. 
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“He has tried to make reparation, and he is 
suffermg, O, ‘how he is suffering ! ” 

Cold perspiration came on Ananda’s forehead 
while he thought of the near future, for the doctors 
had told him that things were not going well with 
the Mudaliyar, 

‘Loss of appetite and wandering about are bad 
signs’ old Polawhela had said that morning. ‘“ The 
Mudaliyar is growing very thin, very weak. He 
starts at every footstep.” 

Ananda drove to the lawyer's office, and showed 
the will, and was told that the new codicil was in 
order, lawfully drawn up and properly witnessed. 

“The High Priest Kolipitiya is a good man of 
business” the lawyer said. ‘‘ He can be trusted. 
It is mght that your share of the property should go 
to Buddhists. How is your brother >” 

‘“He gives cause for great anxiety” replied 
Ananda, ‘‘! wish that he would have gone to a 
Pasteur Institution in India ; but since he became ill, 
everything English has become distasteful to him, 
and he prefers to carry on native treatment, All 
that can be done is being done. | must hurry home 
now. 

In the train, he thought about the temple on the 
hill, the place where the ashes of a Saint lay under 
a dagoba, and he remembered how earnestly he had 
prayed there that the jewels and the gold taken 
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by his brother might be returned to Lord Buddha. 
He had not been to the temple since the night of 
the storm ; but the manager of the estates had told 
him that the monk Tissa had left the vihara in the 
charge of a priest-pupil and had gone away. 

‘If Tissa could put a mad dog on a man, surely, 
surely, he could find a cure for madness !" Ananda 
said to himself, 

He recalled the day when two boys at Dombagola 
had been bitten by a mad dog, and had been taken 
by his father to an old priest who lived in a solitary 
place at some distance from his home. Banda had 
asked to accompany the boys, and he had gone too, 
because his brother had wished him to do so. He 
remembered that after driving for some miles, they had 
left the cart and walked through cocoanut plantations 
to a rocky hill, on the top of which the old priest 
lived with pupils and attendants, They had found 
the old priest at home, sitting outside the vihara, under 
a BO tree, and after looking at the boys, and asking 
whether they had bathed that morning, and had put 
on clean clothes, the old priest had led the way to a 
small temple, in which, hidden by a curtain, was a 
gilded Image of Buddha. 

The old priest had brought some fine white powder 
and had placed it before the Image, and had recited 
mantras while the boys knelt with their foreheads 
touching the ground. Money and flowers had been 
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offered to the Image, and afterwards the boys had 
been made to swallow the white powder that had 
been placed before the Image. That night the boys 
had been locked up in empty huts, and they had 
become raving mad, But at daybreak, the old 
priest had arrived and had recited more mantras, 
men had seized the boys, and other men had forced 
more powders down their throats ; and after that, 
the boys had become gradually quiet, and three days 
later they had knelt again before the little temple 
and had offered flowers and money to the Image of 
Buddha and had returned thanks for a complete 
recovery. 

This old priest had died while he and Banda 
were at College; and he wondered whether any 
other priest had learnt to cure madness. He knew 
that ancient Pali and Sanskrit manuscripts contain 
the medicinal knowledge of days gone-by, and he 
thought :— 

‘“ If only | had studied these things, how useful | 
could be to Banda now!” 

The sun was sinking westward, throwing a purple 
glow over the wooded hills and filling with golden 
light the sloping valleys. Looking at the passing 
day, Ananda earnestly desired that his brother's 
life might be spared. And, if not—if not——then 
that Banda might be born again under better 
stars, happier influences. He desired, with sweat- 
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drops on his forehead, that if his brother must die, 
then that death might come to Banda without the 
anguish and the horrors of madness. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
REALIZATION. 


Early one morning, when he left the chapel of 
Buddha, Polawhela beckoned to him ; and he could 
tell by the old man’s face that a crisis had come in 
his brother's illness. 

‘The Mudaliyar is worse ” whispered the native 
doctor. ‘‘ He barked in his sleep last night and he had 
bad dreams—dreams about dogs. We must pre- 
pare, Rev. Sir, for the worst.” 

‘The worst >” 

‘Yes, He may try to kill himself, All guns, 
knives, pistols and dangerous things must be taken 
away.” 

‘* Not without his consent ” said Ananda firmly. 
‘“He is master here, and such things cannot be 
removed from their places without his consent. 
I will speak to him, ”’ 

Ananda went back to the chapel, and closed the 
door, He knelt before the Images of Buddha, and 
uttered an earnest desire that if death must come to 
his brother, then that it might come without violence. 
He laid his forehead on the ground, and earnestly 
desired a peaceful end for the brother he loved so 
much. He knew the horrors of madness and he 
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trembled and turned cold. 

‘If only I had studied these things ” he said to. 
himself, ‘‘ if only I had learnt the mantras used by 
priests who understand madness, then | might have 
been able to help Banda now.” 

He found his brother sitting beside a table, study- 
ing the horoscope ; and when he came quietly into 
the room, Banda gave a cry of fear. 

‘Let me put away the horoscope” the little 
monk said, gently. 

‘* Let us go into the garden before the sun is up. 
Have you had your coffee?” 

“1 can’t drink” said Banda, in a weary voice, 
“| had bad dreams last night, ” 

‘“] want you to sleep in the priests’ room with me” 
Ananda told him. ‘ You will not have bad dreams 
there. The room is full of holy influences. This 
room | don’t like at-all.” 

‘‘'‘We Sinhalese are a superstitious people” said 
Banda, wearily. ‘It’s in our blood and we can't 
help it. Did you hear the jackals last night >” 

‘* Strange noises the jackals make !” said Ananda. 
‘* They cry like children in pain. I used to hear them 
at Mahintale, but they did not come into my cell, 
although it had no door and no window. Come and 
share the priests’ room with me,” 

‘As you will” said his brother. 

Banda watched the little monk replace the horo- 
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scope in a drawer ; and he began to walk up and 
down the room. 

‘Where's my razor!” he asked, stopping before 
a looking-glass, 

“Perhaps it has been taken away” said his 
brother. 

Banda stood still, staring at himself in the looking- 
glass, and his brother told him :— 

‘‘ Polawhela says that a crisis has come in your 
illness, and that all razors, knives and things of that 
sort should be locked up ; but I have told him that 
you are master here, and nothing can be done with- 
out your consent, Come into the garden, Banda. 
It is fresh and cool there. Don’t look at yourself 
any longer in that glass. Come with me.” 

Banda allowed himself to be led away, and to- 
gether they went into the garden, where dew lay on 
trees, flowers and grass, and a soft white mist hid the 
rising sun, 

‘‘T have known men recover from paroxysms of 
madness ” Banda said, while they walked up and 
down. 

‘So have 1” said the little monk, cheerfully. 

“* You won't leave me, Tikiri >?” 

“* Leave you?” 

‘* You left me once, you know.” 

‘““Yes, and if I did wrong, I ask your forgive- 
ness, | will never leave you again.” 
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Banda threw his arm round the little monk’s neck, 
and they walked up and down the garden, while 
the mist lifted, and the moon faded slowly in a 
blue sky. 

“It is as natural to die as to be born” Banda 
said, as if to himself. ‘‘ We come here without being 
asked, and most of us would say ‘no,’ if we had 
any voice in the matter. Death comes against our 
will, So who can be hard on us? As well hit a 
blind man for not seeing the sun, as punish us for 
mistakes made during a few years full of temptation.” 

Ananda remained silent. 

‘* Well, you are my witness, Tikiri” Banda said. 
‘““T accept the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, made for 
my sins; and if | am to be born into this world 
again, then I hope to be a better man. ” 

‘“If you were dangerously ill, I would ask you 
to make the Last Wish” his brother said, gently and 
slowly. 

‘Well, TIl do it, old chap, if you like” said 
Banda. 

‘* Our father made it, so why should not [| ?” 

He looked up at the faint outline of the moon; 
and said :— 

‘‘ | earnestly desire to be re-born on the moun- 
tains of Himalya, and finally to enter Nirvana. ” 

‘“Now let us go into the house” he told his 
brother, 
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“I had scarcely any sleep last night. I'll lie down 
in your room, and perhaps, if you are there, | shall 
have better dreams,” : 

The little monk coaxed his brother to have some 
breakfast ; but after tasting the tea, he put the cup 
away, saying :— 

‘“*T can't drink now.” 

‘“Can't you give me something to send me to 
sleep, old chap?” he asked, in a weary voice, 
‘‘Can’t you give me a sleeping draught ?” 

‘* Shall I send for a Colombo doctor >” 

‘An Englishman ? No. The sight of an English 
doctor would make me worse.” 

He could not lie down. All day he paced up 
and down the portico, and while the hot hours crept 
slowly by, he said to his brother :-— 

‘‘T can't bear this sleeplessness. 1 shall shoot 
myself,” 

His brother did not leave him for a minute. 
Together they walked up and down the portico, 
talking of days gone-by, their boyhood, their father, 
College, the English tea planter and Colombo. 

And when the sun had set, and the coolies had 
gone home, they walked about the estate until the 
little monk was faint and footsore. 

‘Rest, and let me go alone” Banda said. 

But Ananda answered :—- 

‘‘ Where you go, there I go too.” 
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At last, Banda lay down in the priests’ room and 
fell into an uneasy sleep ; and Polhawela and the 
butler kept watch at the door, promising to wake 
Ananda directly his brother woke up. 

But Ananda did not fall asleep. He lay looking 
through the iron bars of the window, wondering 
why, in the midst of all his anxiety, trouble and fear, 
his soul was full of peace. His body ached, his 
feet felt sore, but something that was not his body, 
but himself, seemed to lie in an ocean of love and 
tenderness. O! that Banda could lie there tco ! 

He sprang up, for his brother had leapt out of 
bed, and had fled to a corner of the room. Crouching 
and trembling, Banda looked at him with eyes full 
of fear. 

‘Banda! Banda!” he said gently. 

His brother did not answer, but jumped up and 
tried to run out of the room. The butler and 
Polhawela held him for a time, but he wrenched 
himself free, and would have run into the plantation, 
if the little monk had not thrown his arm round his 
neck, saying :— 

‘Banda! Banda! come back my brother, come 
with me,” 

Banda allowed himself to be drawn back; but 
looked fiercely at the doctor and the servant, and 
shouted :— 

‘They want to kill me. Send them away.” 
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‘You must leave us alone” said Ananda. “‘ Yow 
must lock the door,” 

He heard the key turn in the lock, and then he 
drew Banda to the bed, and sat down beside his 
brother, and looked through the iron bars of the 
windows into the garden. 

Banda refused to lie down, and the brothers sat 
side by side, with hands clasped, in the midnight 
stillness, 

‘“Do you hear the jackals?” Banda asked, 
trembling and drawing closer to his brother. ‘‘ Do 
you hear them howl 3” 

‘They can’t come here” said Ananda, “ Let 
us lie side by side as we did when we were boys. 
Nothing can harm us here, we are together, you and 
I. See! The moon is smiling on us! Come 
Banda, my dear, dear brother, lie down,” 

At last Banda fell into an uneasy sleep ; and the 
little monk lay beside him, earnestly desiring that 
peace and calm might come with morning, 

But it was not to be so. Banda woke up again 
and sprang to the door, 

‘Let me out” he said. “| willshoot myself. | 
won't go mad.” 

The little monk sat on the bed watching his 
brother try to force open the door and wrench the 
iron bars from the window, and he wondered why 
no fear was in his soul, although Banda barked like 
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a dog and shouted that jackals were in the room. 

‘* Let me out !'” he shouted. ‘‘ Do you mean me 
to die here like a dog > Open the door.” 

Ananda sat on the bed, watching his brother, and 
earnestly desiring that peace might come ; and, at 
last, wearied with fruitless struggles and bewildered 
by beating his head against the walls, Banda fell on 
the floor, and lay for a time exhausted and speechless, 

The butler came noiselessly to the window, and 
Ananda said :— 

‘* Let no one open the door, You and Polhawela 
can watch by the window, but let no one else see us.” 

‘* But, Rev. Sir” began the butler. 

‘‘T am with my brother ” interrupted Ananda. 

‘‘ Polhawela says it would be safest to open the 
door” urged the butler. ‘‘ He wishes men to tie 
the young Master to the bed. He says the young 
Master will harm himself and may harm you, too. 
Look, Rev. Sir, the young Master is biting his flesh. 
Let me open the door.” 

*“ No” said Ananda, “‘ leave us alone. Polhawela 
can do nothing now. Leave us alone.” 

Moonlight passed imperceptibly into the light of 
day, and still Banda lay on the floor, exhausted and 
quiet. Ananda watched beside him, saying Pali 
prayers and wishing that he had learnt the mantras 
for mad persons written in the old Sanskrit and Pali 
leaf-books, 
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‘Rev, Sir” whispered the butler, 

Ananda went noiselessly to the window, and 
through the iron bars the servant slipped an envelope. 

‘““ A man is waiting for a reply. The note is 
urgent whispered the butler. 

Ananda broke the envelope and read :— 

‘‘ Let me see you for a minute. | have brought 
medicine for the Mudaliyar.” 

The note was signed ‘ Tissa.” 

‘* Bring the man here ” Ananda said, ‘“‘ Tell him 
to make no noise, and to creep under the window.” 

A minute later Tissa came to the window, dressed 
in a white cloth and a white jacket. 

‘* Disrobed |” Ananda said to himself, 

‘* Give these powders to the Mudaliyar” whispered 
Tissa, ‘‘ Say the mantras written on this piece of 
paper. FE arnestly desire that your brother may 
become peaceful and quiet, keep your mind centred 
in that one desire and keep your eyes fixed on your 
brother’s face until he falls asleep. Each time he 
becomes restless, give him a powder, and repeat 
mantras, until—until he falls asleep.” 

‘You cannot cure him ?” 

‘No, I cannot cure him. But I received these 
powders and these mantras from the pupil of an old 
priest who lived at a temple not far from this place 
while your father was alive—a mad doctor who cured 
many people and who might have cured your brother, 
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if death had not claimed him some years ago, | 
can do no more. | did not send the dog mad, | 
swear that I didn’t. But I desired to injure the 
Mudaliyar, and desire is a force. By strong 
desire, assisted by these powders, and these mantras, 
you can save your brother from the knowledge of his 
madness, you can give him a peaceful death, To 
me” added Tissa, raising his miserable eyes to 
Ananda’s face, ‘‘ to me, little monk, give your pardon, 
your forgiveness.” 

Ananda took the envelope that Tissa passed 
through the iron bars of the window, and bent 
down, 

‘““You must go” he whispered. ‘‘ My brother is 
moving and | must go to him. I forgive you, Tissa. 
Remember there is only one thing stronger than 
hate and that is love. Try to love something, 
Tissa—a flower, an animal, if not a human being— 
something—something, Good-bye, Tissa; you have 
been cruelly sinned against. ” 

The disrobed monk raised to Ananda’s face eyes 
full of sorrow and remorse, and crept noiselessly 
away, and Ananda opened the envelope, and took 
out a paper, also some small paper packets. Man- 
tras were written on the paper, in Sinhalese and 
Tamil, and these he repeated to himself, again and 
again, in a low sing-song voice. He opened a 
paper packet and found inside it fine, grey powder ; 
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and this he put into a spoon, wondering :—‘* How 
can I persuade Banda to swallow it ?” 

For more than twenty-four hours Banda had 
refused to touch food or water; and now he lay 
on the floor with froth coming out of his mouth, 
and snapping his teeth, 

Ananda poured water into the spoon, and mixed 
the water with the powder, and knelt down on the 
floor, beside his brother. 

‘‘ Banda” he said, ‘‘ I have brought you a sleep- 
ing draught. ” 

Banda opened his eyes—eyes dazed with pain and 
madness—and Ananda gently wiped the froth from 
his lips. 

‘This — will — make — you — sleep” he said, 
slowly and distinctly. ‘*‘ This—will—make —you— 
sleep. ” 

Banda closed his eyes again, and presently the 
little monk was able to pour the contents of the 
spoon between his lips, and while doing this, 
Ananda said aloud a mantra in the low sing-song 
voice made familiar to Banda by association and 
habit. He sat down and took his brother’s head 
between his knees, and rocked it slowly backwards 
and forwards, as ayahs rock Sinhalese children ; and 
while rocking, he fixed his eyes on Banda’s face and 
earnestly desired that peace might take the place of 
madness, 
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Outside, in the garden, the sun was shining, and 
the birds were singing, but inside the house was 
the stillness of death while Ananda sat on the 
floor, with his brother’s head between his knees, 
slowly rocking, slowly rocking, Each time that 
Banda moved, or snapped his teeth, the little monk 
said a mantra in sing-song Sinhalese fashion, and 
never—not for one second—did he move his eyes 
from his brother’s face or cease to earnestly desire 
that madness might give way to peace and quietness, 
He did not know how time passed, or hear the 
butler and old Polawhela knocking softly at the 
door and on the wall by the window ; he knew only 
that Banda’s face lost gradually the contractions of 
pain and fear, that his brother ceased to snap his 
teeth, that his brother’s forehead grew less burning 
hot, that his brother’s body relaxed—that his 
brother slept. Gently he placed Banda’s head on 
a pillow that lay not far from him, and—still look- 
ing at his brother’s face and desiring earnestly that 
madness might give way to peace—still saying 
mantras in a sing-song voice—he went to the 
window and whispered to the old butler who waited 
there :— 

‘* Unlock the door, ” 

He helped to lift Banda on to the bed, and he 
sat down beside his brother, and still watching his 
brother's face and repeating mantras, he earnestly 
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desired that peace might come to his poor, poor 
brother, 

The butler and the old doctor stood silently 
watching, and Polawhela whispered :— 

‘* Rev, Sir, you have worked a spell.” 

“Rev, Sir, take some refreshment” pleaded the 
butler, But he shook his head, and while the hours 
passed slowly, the sun rising high above the bungalow 
and then sinking down toward the hills, he sat 
beside the bed, watching his sleeping brother, saying 
mantras and earnestly desiring that madness might 
never return again. 

Once Banda looked at him ; and then he saw in 
his brother’s eyes the love of years, the love of child- 
hood and manhood, of past and present. That was 
the last conscious act of Banda’s life. Afterwards 
he slept peacefully and without pain, letting his 
brother give him from time to time the powders that 
Tissa had brought, for he had become unconscious. 

‘* He cannot live long now” said old Polawhela, 
taking Banda’s hand and feeling his pulse. ‘‘ He was 
weak from want of sleep and food when the devil 
entered into him. Now the devil has given way to 
your spell, Rev. Sir. He is sinking fast.” 

‘Take something, Rev. Sir” pleaded the butler. 
‘Tf only a cup of tea. Take something. ” 

But Ananda shook his head and pointed to the 
door, and when they had gone away, he lay down 
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beside his brother, repeating mantras. He was too 
tired to desire, he could only repeat the words of 
the mantras in the sing-song fashion of his native 
land, and hold his brother’s hand in his own hands, 
and wonder why he felt that all was well—well with 
Banda, and well with himself. 

The sun sank and the moon filled the priests’ 
room with a yellow light and still Ananda repeated 
the mantras, although his brother’s hand had become 
stiff and cold. At last he raised himself to look at 
his brother's face. 

Banda was dead. 

He fell back exhausted, and lay quite still, and 
then he felt once more the strange, strong, gentle 
Influence that had come to him on the mountain of 
Mahintale. 

He was no longer afraid of It. 

‘Will you come ? Do you trust >” It seemed to 
ask. 

And the little monk cried in his soul :— 

‘1 come.” 

‘| give myself up.” 

* T trust,” 
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